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PREFACE 


These reading books have been prepared for use 
among pupils of twelve and above, and are thus suitable 
for the middle forms of secondary schools, the four 
years of central and higher grade schools, the upper 
standards of elementary schools, and the literature 
courses of continuation schools. They may also 
be found attractive to general readers of any age. 
Admirable use is increasingly made of what are called 
Continuous Readers; but these should not wholly 
supplant an anthology, a collection of extracts good 
in themselves and representative of great or interest- 
ing writers. 

Reading in schools may take three forms — audible 
reading by individual pupils, silent reading by all 
members of a class and reading by the teacher to the 
class. These forms represent three grades of difficulty 
in matter. Pupils can appreciate poetry and prose 
well read to them which they could not themselves 
read aloud with intelligence. Some parts, therefore, 
of the available material should reach the third grade 
of difficulty. It must certainly not all be kept down 
to the level of a stumbler’s precarious fluency. Litera- 
ture should be measured out to readers by their 
capacity to receive, rather than by their ability to 
deliver. 

Each volume will be found to contain some selections 
running to considerable length, especially those repre- 
senting works that are themselves on a large scale. 
This is part of the plan, as is the juxtaposition of 
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passages somewhat similarin content. An attempt, too, 
has been made to associate with some of the extracts 
reproductions of pictures, engravings and drawings of 
widely differing schools and periods. The apparent 
difficulty of certain selections should not be overrated. 
Young people do not fully understand much of their 
reading; but they can be deeply impressed even where 
they do not comprehend; and their selective instincts 
(so different in different cases) should at least have a 
chance of working upon noble matter. Wc must take 
the mean, not the meanest, capacity for our standard. 
Difficulty is not an affair of words. Pupils of fifteen 
can get more from Wordsworth’s fmmortality ode 
than from such apparently simple poems as The 
Fountain and The Two April Mornings — more, even, 
from the great narrative passages of Paradise Lost, 
than from the exquisite traceries of Lycidas. They 
can understand, in a sense, a scene from Prometheus, 
but they will hardly understand in any sense a 
Conversation of Landor. The nearer prose or verse 
lies to the elemental, the nearer it lies to the young 
reader’s understanding. 

But neither child nor man can live by the sublime 
alone; so the range of selection has been made very 
wide. Modern and even contemporary work has been 
drawn upon, though the liberty of choice is here much 
more restricted. Teachers must not be afraid of the 
new. For us there should be no “battle of the antient 
and modern books,” but one continuous stream of 
literature, as rich in noble impulse now as ever. 

GEORGE SAMPSON 


May 1918. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

From Old Mortality, 



ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Robert Southey (1774-1843) was a very industrious author in prose and 
verse, and is almost as much remembered for his friendship with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb and other famous men as for anything he wrote. He was 
educated at Westminster and Oxford, and, after some early adventures, 
settled down to a quilt life of writing. Much of his work is now forgotten, 
but everybody knows the wise little poem After Blenheim^ and everybody 
ought to know the short and stirring Life of Nelson from which the following 
passage is taken. 

THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGA R AND DEATH OF NELSON 

Early on the following morning he reached Portsmouth; and, 
having despatched his business on shore, endeavoured to elude the 
populace by taking a by-way to the beach; but a crowd collected 
in his train, pressing forward, to obtain sight of his face: many 
were in tears, and many knelt down before him, and blessed him 
as he passed. England has had many heroes; but never one who 
so entirely possessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. 
All men knew that his heart was as humane as it was fearless; that 
there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of selfishness or 
cupidity; but, that with perfect and entire devotion, he served his 
country with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
strength; and, therefore, they loved him as truly and as fervently 
as he loved England. They pressed upon the parapet, to gaze after 
him when his barge pushed off, and he was returning their cheers 
by waving his hat. The sentinels, who endeavoured to prevent 
them from trespassing upon this ground, were wedged among the 
crowd; and an officer, who, not very prudently upon such an occa- 
sion, ordered them to drive the people down with their bayonets, 
was compelled speedily to retreat; for the people would Tiot be 
debarred from gazing, till the last moment, upon the hero — the 
darling hero of England ! 

He arrived off Cadiz on the 29th of September — ^his birthday. 
Fearing that, if the enemy knew his force, they might be deterred 
from venturing to sea, he kept out of sight of land, desired Colling- 
wood to fire no salute, and hoist no colours; and wrote to Gibraltar, 
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to request that the force of the fleet might not be inserted there 
in the Gazette. His reception in the Mediterranean fleet was as 
gratifying as the farewell of his countrymen at Portsmouth: the 
officers, who came on board to welcome him, forgot his rank as 
commander, in their joy at seeing him again. On the day of his 
arrival, Villeneuve received orders to put to sea the first opportu- 
nity. Villeneuve, however, hesitated, when he heard that Nelson 
had resumed the command. He called a council of war; and their 
determination was, that it would not be expedient to leave Cadiz, 
unless they had reason to believe themselves stronger by one-third 
than the British force. In the public measures of this country 
secrecy is seldom practicable, and seldom er attempted: here, how- 
ever, by the precautions of Nelson, and the wise measures of the 
admiralty, the enemy were for once kept in ignorance; for, as the 
ships appointed to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet were des- 
patched singly, each as soon as it was ready, — their collected 
number was not stated in the newspapers, and their arrival was 
not know'n to the enemy. But the enemy knew that Admiral 
Louis, with six sail, had been detached for stores and water to 
Gibraltar. Accident also contributed to make the F'rench admiral 
doubt whether Nelson himself had actually taken the command. 
An American, lately arrived from England, maintained that it 
was impossible, — for he had seen him only a few days before in 
London; and, at that time, there was no rumour of his going again 
to sea. 

The station which Nelson had chosen was some fifty or sixty 
miles to the west of Cadiz, near Cape St Mary’s. At this distance 
he hoped to decoy the enemy out, while he guarded against the 
danger of being caught with a westerly wind near Cadiz, and 
driven within the Straits. The blockade of the port was rigorously 
enforced, in hope^that the combined fleet might be forced to sea 
by want. The Danish vessels, therefore, which were carrying 
provisions from the French ports in the bay, under the name of 
Danish property, to all the little ports from Ayamonte to Algeclras, 
from whence they were conveyed in coasting boats to Cadiz, were 
seized. Without this proper exertion of power, the blockade would 
have been rendered nugatory, by the advantage thus taken of the 
neutral flag. The supplies from France were thus effectually cut 
off. Ihere was now every indication that the enemy would speedily 
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venture out; officers and men were in ’the highest spirits at the 
prospect of giving them a decisive blow: such, indeed, as would 
put an end to all further contest upon the seas. Theatrical amuse- 
ments were performed every evening in most of the ships: and 
God Save the King was the hymn with which the sports con- 
cluded. ‘‘I verily believe,’’ said Nelson (writing on the 6th of 
October), “ that the country will soon be put to some expense on 
my account; either a UiOnument, or a new pension and honours; 
for I have not the smallest doubt but that a very few days, almost 
hours, will put us in battle. The success no man can insure; but 
for the fighting them, if they can be got at, I pledge myself. — ^The 
sooner the better: I don’t like to have these things upon my 
mind.” 

At this time he was not without some cause of anxiety; he was 
in want of frigates, — the eyes of the fleet, as he always called 
them: — to the want of which, the enemy before were indebted 
for their escape, and Buonaparte for his arrival in Egypt. He had 
only twenty-three ships, — others were on the way, — but they 
might come too late; and, though Nelson never doubted of victory, 
mere victory was not what he looked to, he wanted to annihilate 
the enemy’s fleet. The Carthagena squadron might effect a junc- 
tion with this fleet on the one side; and, on the other, it was to be 
expected that a similar attempt would be made by the French 
from Brest; in either case a formidable contingency to be appre- 
hended by the blockading force. The Rochefort squadron did 
push out, and had nearly caught the Agamemnon and rAimahley 
in their way to reinforce the British admiral. Yet Nelson at this 
time weakened his own fleet. He had the unpleasant task to per- 
form of sending home Sir Robert Calder, whose conduct was to 
be made the subject of a court-martial, in consequence of the 
general dissatisfaction which had been felt and expressed at his 
imperfect victory. Sir Robert Calder, and Sir John Orde, Nelson 
believed to be the only two enemies whom he had ever had in his 
profession; — and, from that sensitive delicacy which distinguished 
him, this made him the more scrupulously anxious to show every 
possible mark of respect and kindness to Sir Robert. He wished 
to detain him till after the expected action; when the services 
which he might perform, and the triumphant joy which would be 
excited, would leave nothing to be apprehended from an inquiry 
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into the previous engagement. Sir Robert, however, whose situa- 
tion was very painful, did not choose to delay a trial, from the 
result of which he confidently expected a complete justification: 
and Nelson, instead of sending him home in a frigate, insisted on 
his returning in his own ninety-gun ship; ill as such a ship could 
at that time be spared. Nothing could be more honourable than 
the feeling' by which Nelson was influenced; but, at such a crisis, 
it ought not to have been indulged. 

On the 9th Nelson sent Collingwood what he called, in his 
dian'.^ the Nelson-touch. “I send you,” said he, “my plan of 
attack, as far as a man dare venture to guess at the very uncertain 
position the enemy may be found in: but it is to place you per-* 
fectly at ease respecting my intentions, and to give full scope to 
your judgment for carrying them into effect. We can, my dear 
Coll, have no little jealousies. We have only one great object in 
view, that of annihilating our enemies, and getting a glorious peace 
for our country. No man has more confidence in another than I 
have in you; and no man will render your services more justice 
than your very old friend Nelson and Bronte.” The order of 
sailing was to be the order of battle: the fleet in two lines, with an 
advanced squadron of eight of the fastest sailing two-deckers. 
The second in command, having the entire direction of his line, 
was to break through the enemy, about the twelfth ship from their 
rear: he would lead through the centre, and the advanced squad- 
ron was to cut off three or four ahead of the centre. This plan was 
to be adapted to the strength of the enemy, so that they should 
always be one fourth superior to those whom they cut off. Nelson 
said, “That his admirals and captains, knowing his precise object 
to be that of a close and decisive action, would supply any defi- 
ciency of signals, and act accordingly. In case signals cannot be 
seen or clearly ui^erstood, no captain can do wrong if he places 
his ship alongside that of an enemy.” One of the last orders of 
this admirable man was, that the name and family of every officer, 
seaman, and marine, who might be killed or wounded in action, 
should be, as soon as possible, returned to him, in order to be 
transmitted to the chairman of the patriotic fund, that the case 
might be taken into consideration, for the benefit of the sufferer 
or his family. 

About half-past nine in the morning of the 19th, the Mars^ 
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being the nearest to the fleet of the ships which formed the line 
of communication with the frigates in shore, repeated the signal, 
that the enemy were coming out of port. The wind was at this 
time very light, with partial breezes, mostly from the s.s.w. 
Nelson ordered the signal to be made for a chase in the south-east 
quarter. About two, the repeating ships announce^, that the 
enemy were at sea. All night the British fleet continued under all 
sail, steering to the south-east. At daybreak they were in the 
entrance of the Straits, but the enemy were not in sight. About 
seven, one of the frigates made signal that the enemy were bearing 
north. Upon this the Victory hove to; and shortly afterwards 
Nelson made sail again to the northward. In the afternoon the 
wind blew fresh from the south-west, and the English began to 
fear that the foe might be forced to return to port. A little before 
sunset, however, Blackwood, in the Euryalus, telegraphed, that 
they appeared determined to go to the westward, — “And that,” 
said the admiral in his diary, “they shall not do, if it is in the 
power of Nelson and Bronte to prevent them.” Nelson had 
signified to Blackwood, that he depended upon him to keep sight 
of the enemy. They were observed so well, that all their motions 
were made known to him; and, as they wore twice, he inferred 
that they were aiming to keep the port of Cadiz open, and would 
retreat there as soon as they saw the British fleet: for this reason 
he was very careful not to approach near enough to- be seen by 
them during the night. At daybreak the combined fleets were 
distinctly seen from the Victorfs deck, formed in a close line of 
battle ahead, on the starboard tack, about twelve miles to leeward, 
and standing to the south. Our fleet consisted of twenty-seven 
sail of the line, and four frigates; theirs of thirty-three, and seven 
large frigates. Their superiority was greater in size, and weight of 
metal, than in numbers. They had four thousaiM troops on board; 
and the best riflemen who could be procured, many of them 
Tyrolese, were dispersed through the ships. Little did the Tyrolese, 
and little did the Spaniards, at that day, imagine what horrors the 
wicked tyrant whom they served was preparing for their country. 

Soon after daylight. Nelson came upon deck. The 21st of 
October was a festival in his family, because on that day his uncle. 
Captain Suckling, in the Dreadnought^ with two other line-of- 
battle ships had beaten off a French squadron of four sail of the 
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line and three frigates. Nelson, with that sort of superstition 
from which few persons are entirely exempt, had more than once 
expressed his persuasion that this was tq be the day of his battle 
also; and he was well pleased at seeing his prediction about to be 
verified. The wind was now from the west, light breezes, with a 
long heavy^swell. Signal was made to bear dowp upon the enemy 
in two lines; and the fleet set all sail. Collingwood, in the Royal 
Sovereign^ led the lee line of thirteen ships; the Victory led the 
weather line of fourteen. Having seen that all was as it should be, 
Nelsdn retired to his cabin, and wrote the following prayer: 

“May the great God, whom I worship, grant to my country, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victory; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the British 
fleet! For myself individually, I commit my life to Him that 
made me; and may His blessing alight on my endeavours for 
serving my country faithfully! To Him I resign myself, and 
the just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen, Amen, 
Amen.”... 

Blackwood went on board the Victory about six. He found 
him in good spirits, but very calm; not in that exhilaration which 
he had felt upon entering into battle at Aboukir and Copenhagen : 
he knew that his own life would be particularly aimed at, and 
seems to have looked for death with almost as sure an expectation 
as for victory. His whole attention was fixed upon the enemy. 
They tacked to the northward, and formed their line on the 
larboard tack; thus bringing the shoals of Trafalgar and St Pedro 
under the lee of the British, and keeping the port of Cadiz open 
for themselves. This was judiciously done: and Nelson, aware of 
all the advantages which it gave them, made signal to prepare to 
anchor. 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman; worthy of serving a better 
master, and a better cause. His plan of defence was as well con- 
ceived, and as original, as the plan of attack. He formed the fleet 
in a double line; every alternate ship being about a cable’s length 
to windward of her second ahead and astern. Nelson, certain of a 
triumphant issue to the day, asked Blackwood what he should 
consider as a victory. That officer answered, that, considering 
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the handsome way in which battle was offered by the enemy, their 
apparent determination for a fair trial of strength, and the situa- 
tion of the land, he thought it would be a glorious result if fourteen 
were captured. He replied: “I shall not be satisfied with less 
than twenty.” Soon afterwards he asked him, if he did not think 
there was a signal wanting. Captain Blackwood made answer, 
that he thought the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand 
what they were about. These words were scarcely spoken before 
that signal was made, which will be remembered as long as the 
language, or even the memory of England, shall endure; — ^Nelson’s 
last signal: — “England expects every man to do his duty!” 
It was received throughout the fleet with a shout of answering 
acclamation, made sublime by the spirit which it breathed, and 
the feeling which it expressed. “Now,” said Lord Nelson, “I can 
do no more. We must trust to the great Disposer of all events, 
and the justice of our cause. I thank God for this great opportunity 
of doing my duty.” 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral’s frock coat, bearing on 
the left breast four stars, of the different orders with which he was 
invested. Ornaments which rendered him so conspicuous a mark 
for the enemy, were beheld with ominous apprehensions by his 
officers. It was known that there were riflemen on board the 
French ships; and it could not be doubted but that his life would 
be particularly aimed at. They communicated their fears to 
each other; and the surgeon, Mr Beatty, spoke to the chaplain, 
Dr Scott, and to Mr Scott, the public secretary, desiring that some 
person would entreat him to change his dress, or cover the stars : 
but they knew that such a request would highly displease him. 
“ In honour I gained them,” he had said, when such a thing had 
been hinted to him formerly, “ and in honour I will die with them.” 
Mr Beatty, however, would not have been deterred by any fear of 
exciting his displeasure, from speaking to him himself upon a 
subject, in which the w“al of England, as well as the life of Nelson, 
was concerned, — but he was ordered from the deck before he 
could find an opportunity. This was a point upon which Nelson’s 
officers knew that it was hopeless to remonstrate or reason with 
him; but both Blackwood, and his own captain, Hardy, represented 
to him how advantageous to the fleet it would be for him to keep 
out of action as long as possible; and he consented at last to let the 
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Leviathan and the L enter aire^ which were sailing abreast of the 
Victory, be ordered to pass ahead. Yet even here the last infirmity 
of this noble mind was indulged, for these ships could not pass 
ahead if the Victory continued to carrj^all her sail; and so far 
was Nelson from shortening sail, that it was evident he took 
pleasure in pressing on, and rendering it impossible for them to 
obey his own orders. A long swell was setting into the bay of 
Cadiz; our ships, crowding all sail, moved majestically before it, 
with light winds from the south-west. Tlie sun shone on the sails 
of the enemy; and their well-formed line, with their numerous 
three-deckers, made an appearance which any other assailants 
would have thought formidable; — but the British sailors only 
admired the beauty and the splendour of the spectacle; and, in 
full confidence of winning what they saw, remarked to each other, 
what a fine sight yonder ships would make at Spithead ! 

The French admiral, from the Bucentaure, beheld the new 
manner in which his enemy was advancing — ^Nelson and Colling- 
wood each leading tiis line; and, pointing them out to his officers, 
he is said to have exclaimed, that such conduct could not fail to 
be successful. Yet Villeneuve had made his own dispositions with 
the utmost skill, and the fleets under his command waited for the 
attack with perfect coolness. Ten minutes before twelve they 
opened their fire. Eight or nine of the ships immediately ahead 
of the Victory, and across her bows, fired single guns at her, to 
ascertain whether she was yet within their range. As soon as 
Nelson perceived that their shot passed over him, he desired 
Blackwood, and Captain Prowse, of the Sirius, to repair to their 
respective frigates; and, on their way, to tell all the captains of 
the line-of-battle ships that he depended on their exertions; and 
that, if by the prescribed mode of attack they found it imprac- 
ticable to get into action immediately, they might adopt whatever 
they thought best, provided it led them quickly and closely 
alongside an enemy. As they were standing on the front of the 
poop, Blackwood took him by the hand, saying, he hoped soon 
to return and find him in possession of twenty prizes. He replied, 
“God bless you, Blackwood: I shall never see you again.” 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points more to the 
north than Collingwood’s, in order to cut off the enemy’s escape 
into Cadiz: the lee line, therefore, was first engaged. “See,” cried 
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Nelson, pointing to the Royal Sovereign, as she steered right for 
the centre of the enemy’s line, cut through it astern of the Santa 
Anna, three-decker, and engaged her at the muzzle of her guns 
on the starboard side: ‘‘see how that noble fellow, Collingwood, 
carries his ship into action!” Collingwood, delighted at being 
first in the heat of the fire, and knowing the feelings of his com- 
mander and old friend, turned to his captain, and exclaimed: 
“Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here!” Both these 
brave officers, perhaps, at this moment thought of Nelson with 
gratitude, for a circumstance which had occurred on the preceding 
day. Admiral Collingwood, with some of the captains, having 
gone on board the ’Victory, to receive instructions. Nelson inquired 
of him, where his captain was? and was told, in reply, that they 
were not upcn good terms with each other. “Terms!” said 
Nelson; — “good terms with each other!” Immediately he sent 
a boat for Captain Rotherham; led him, as soon as he arrived, to 
Collingwood, and saying, — “Look; yonder are the enemy!” bade 
them shake hands like Englishmen. 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the Victory, till 
they saw that a shot had passed through her main-top-gaUant 
sail; then they opened their broadsides, aiming chiefly at her 
rigging, in the hope of disabling her before she could close with 
them. Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, lest one should 
be shot away. The enemy showed no colours till late in the action, 
when they began to feel the necessity of having them to strike. 
For this reason the Santissima l^rinidad. Nelson’s old acquaintance, 
as he used to call her, was distinguishable only by her four decks; 
and to the bow of this opponent he ordered the Victory to be 
steered. Meantime an incessant raking fire was kept up upon the 
Victory, The admiral’s secretary was one of the first who fell; 
he was killed by a cannon shot while conversing with Hardy. 
Captain Adair of the marines, with the help of a sailor, endeavoured 
to remove the body from Nelson’s sight, who had a great regard 
for Mr Scott: but he anxiously asked: “Is that poor Scott that’s 
gone?” and being informed that it was indeed so, exclaimed: 
“Poor fellow!” Presently a double-headed shot struck a party of 
marines, who were drawn up on the poop, and killed eight of 
them: upon which, Nelson immediately desired Captain Adair 
to disperse his men round the ship, that they might not suffer so 
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much from being together. A few minutes afterwards a shot 
struck the fore brace bits on the quarter deck, and passed between 
Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit tearing off Hardy’s 
buckle and bruising his foot. Both stopped, and looked anxiously 
at each other, each supposing the other to be wounded. Nelson 
then smiled, and said, “This is too warm work, Hardy, to last 
long.” 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun; fifty of her men 
had been by this time killed or wounded, and her main-top-mast, 
with all her studding sails and their booms, shot away. Nelson 
declared, that, in all his battles, he had seen nothing which sur- 
passed the cool courage of his crew on this occasion. At four 
minutes after twelve she opened her fire from both sides of her 
deck. It was not possible to break the enemy’s line without 
running on board one of their ships; Hardy informed him of this, 
and asked him which he would prefer. Nelson replied: “Take 
your choice. Hardy, it does not signify much.” The master was 
ordered to put the helm to port, and the Victory ran on board the 
Redoutabk^ just as her tiller ropes were shot away. The French 
ship received her with a broadside; then instantly let down 
her lower deck ports, for fear of being boarded through them, 
and never afterwards fired a great gun during the action. Her 
tops, like those of all the enemy’s ships, were filled with riflemen. 
Nelson never placed musketry in his tops; he had a strong dislike 
to the practice; not merely because it endangers setting fire to the 
sails, but also because it is a murderous sort of warfare, by which 
individuals may suffer, and a commander now and then be picked 
off, but which never can decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harvey, in the T enter aire^ fell on board the Redoutable 
on the other side. Another enemy was in like manner on board 
the ^emeraire: so that these four ships formed as compact a tier 
as if they had been moored together, their heads lying all the 
same way. The lieutenants of the Victory, seeing this, depressed 
their guns of the middle and lower decks, and fired with a dimi- 
nished charge, lest the shot should pass through, and injure the 
Temeraire. And because there was danger that the Redoutable 
might take fire from the lower-deck guns, the muzzles of which 
touched her side when they were run out, the fire-man of each 
gun stood ready with a bucket of water; which, as soon as the 
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gun was ♦discharged, he dashed into the hole made by the shot. 
An incessant fire was kept up from the Victory from both sides; 
her larboard guns playing upon the Bucentaure and the huge 
Santis sima Trinidad, 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British fleet 
might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he 
expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders to 
cease firing upon the Redoutablc, supposing that she had struck, 
because her great guns were silent; for, as she carried no flag, 
there was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From 
this ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. 
A ball fired from her mizen-top, which, in the then situation of 
the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that part 
of the deck where he was standing, struck the epaulette on his left 
shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the heat of action. 
He fell upon his face, on the spot which was’ covered with his poor 
secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning 
round, saw three men raising him up. — “They have done for me 
at last. Hardy,” said he. — “I hope not,” cried Hardy. — “Yes!” 
he replied; “my back-bone is shot through.” Yet even now, not 
for a moment losing his presence of mind, he observed, as they 
were carrying him down the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which 
had been shot away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new 
ones should be rove immediately: — then, that he might not be 
seen by the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and covered his 
face and his stars. — ^Had he but concealed these badges of honour 
from the enemy, England, perhaps, would not have had cause to 
receive with sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The 
cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men; over whose 
bodies he was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a 
pallet in the midshipmen’s berth. It was soon perceived, upon 
examination, that the vvound was mortal. This, however, was 
concealed from all, except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the 
medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the sensation 
in his back, and the gush of blood he felt momently within his 
breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might 
be useful; “For,” said he, “you can do nothing for me.” — ^All 
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that could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently to 
give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was in 
great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, 
which now began to declare itself. As often as a ship struck, the 
crew of the Victory hurraed; and at every hurra, a visible expres- 
sion of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countenance of 
the dying hero. But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy; 
and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the deck, 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly 
cried: “Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be killed! 
He is surely dead 1 ” — ^An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the 
time when Nelson received his wound, before Hardy could come 
to him. They shook hands in silence; Hardy in vain struggling to 
suppress the feelings of that most painful and yet sublimest 
moment. “Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “how goes the day with 
us?” — “Very well,” replied Hardy; “ten ships have struck, but 
five of the van have tacked, and show an intention to bear down 
upon the Victory. I have called two or three of our fresh ships 
round, and have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” — “I hope,” 
said Nelson, “none of our ships have struck?” Hardy answered, 
“There was no fear of that.” Then, and not till then, Nelson 
spoke of himself. “I am a dead man, Hardy,” said he: “I am 
going fast: — it will be all over with me soon. Come nearer to 
me.”... Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr Beatty could yet 
hold out some prospect of life. “Oh no!” he replied; “it is 
impossible. My back is shot through. Beatty will tell you so.” 
Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands with him; and, 
with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him: “You know 
I am gone, I know it. I feel something rising in my breast,” — 
putting his hand on his left side, — “which tells me so.” And 
upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was very great? he 
replied, “So great, that he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he. 
in a lower voice, “one would like to live a little longer too!”... 
Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, 
returned; and, again taking the hand of his dying friend and 
commander, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, as 
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it was impossible to perceive them distinctly: but fourteen or 
fifteen at least. “That’s well,” cried Nelson, “but I bargained for 
twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice, he said: “Anchor, Hardy; 
anchor.” Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral Collingwo^ 
would take upon himself the direction of affairs. “Not while I 
live. Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring 
to raise himself from the bed: “Do you anchor.” His previous 
order for preparing to anchor had shown how clearly he foresaw 
the necessity of this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to 
him in a low voice, “Don’t throw me overboard”: and he desired 
that he might be buried by his parents, unless it should please 
the king to order otherwise. Then reverting to private feelings: 
...“Kiss me. Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed 
his cheek: and Nelson said, “Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I 
have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for a moment 
or two, then knelt again, and kissed his forehead. “Who is 
that?” said Nelson; and being informed, he replied, “God bless 
you, Hardy.” And Hardy then left him — for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and said : 
“I wish I had not left the deck; for I shall soon be gone.” Death 
was, indeed, rapidly approaching.... His articulation now became 
difficult; but he was distinctly heard to say, “Thank God, I have 
done my duty.” These words he repeatedly pronounced; and 
they were the last words which he uttered. He expired at thirty 
minutes after four, — three hours and a quarter after he had re- 
ceived his wound. 

Within a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, about 
fifty of the Victory* s men fell by the enemy’s musketry. They, 
however, on their part were not idle; and it was not long before 
there were only two Frenchmen left alive in the mizen-top of the 
Redoutable. One of them was the man who had given the fatal 
wound: he did not live to boast of what he had done. An old 
quarter-master had seen him fire; and easily recognised him, 
because he wore a glazed cocked hat and a white frock. This 
quarter-master and two midshipmen, Mr Collingwood and Mr 
Pollard, were the only persons left in the Victory* s poop; — the 
two midshipmen kept firing at the top^ and he supplied them with 
cartridges. One of the Frenchmen, attempting to make his escape 
down Ae rigging, was shot by Mr Pollard, and fell on the poop. 
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But the old quarter-master, as he cried out, “That’s he — that’s 
he,” and pointed at the other, who was coming forward to fire 
again, received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both the 
midshipmen then fired at the same time, and the fellow dropped 
in the top. When they took possession of the prize, they went 
into the mizen-top, and found him dead; with one ball through 
his head, and another through his breast. 

The’ Redoutable struck within twenty minutes after the fatal 
shot had been fired from her. During that time she had been 
twice on fire, — in her fore-chains and in her fore-castle. The 
French, as they had done in other battles, made use, in this, of 
fire-balls, and other combustibles; implements of destruction, 
which other nations, from a sense of honour and humanity, have 
laid aside; which add to the sufferings of the wounded, without 
determining the issue of the combat: which none but the cruel 
would employ, and which never can be successful against the 
brave. Once they succeeded in setting fire, from the Redoutable^ 
to some ropes and canvas on the Victory's booms. The cry ran 
through the ship, and reached the cockpit; but even this dreadful 
cry produced no confusion: the men displayed that perfect self- 
possession in danger by which English seamen are characterised; 
they extinguished the flames on board their own ship, and then 
hastened to extinguish them in the enemy, by throwing buckets 
of water from the gangway. When the Redoutable had struck, it 
was not practicable to board her from the Victory \ for, though 
the two ships touched, the upper works of both fell in so much, 
that there was a great space between the gangways; and she could 
not be boarded from the lower or middle decks, because her ports 
were down. Some of our men went to Lieutenant Quilliam, and 
offered to swim under her bows, and get up there; but it was 
thought unfit to hazard brave lives in this manner. 

What our men would have done from gallantry, some of the 
crew of the S antis sima 7rinidad did to save themselves. Unable 
to stand the tremendous fire of the Victory^ whose larboard guns 
played against this great four-decker, and not knowing how else 
to escape them, nor where else to betake themselves for protection, 
many of them leapt overboard, and swam to the Victory \ and 
were actually helped up her sides by the English during the action. 
The Spaniards began the battle with less vivacity than their 
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unworthy alKes, but they continued it with greater firmness. The 
Argonauta and Bahama were defended till they had each lost 
about four hundred men: the St Juan Nepomuceno lost three 
hundred and fifty. Often as the superiority of British courage has 
been proved against France upon the seas, it was never more 
conspicuous than in this decisive conflict. Five of our ships were 
engaged muzzle to muzzle with five of the French. In all five, 
the Frenchmen lowered their lower-deck ports, and deserted their 
guns; while our men continued deliberately to load and fire, till 
they had made the victory secure. 

Once, amidst his sufferings. Nelson had expressed a wish that 
he were dead; but immediately the spirit subdued the pains of 
death, and he wished to live a little longer; — doubtless that he 
might hear the completion of the victory which he had seen so 
gloriously begun. That consolation — ^that joy — that triumph, was 
afforded him. He lived to know that the victory was decisive; 
and the last guns which were fired at the flying enemy were heard, 
a minute or two before he expired. The ships which were thus 
flying were four of the enemy’s van, all French, under Rear- 
Admiral Dumanoir. They had borne no part in the action; and 
now, when they were seeking safety in flight, they fired not only 
into the Victory and Royal Sovereign as they passed, but poured 
their broadsides into the Spanish captured ships; and they were 
seen to back their top-sails, for the purpose of firing with more 
precision. The indignation of the Spaniards at this detestable 
cruelty from their allies, for whom they had fought so bravely, 
and so profusely bled, may well be conceived. It was such, that 
when, two days after the action, seven of the ships which had 
escaped into Cadiz came out, in hopes of retaking some of the 
disabled prizes, the prisoners, in the Argonauta^ in a body, offered 
their services to the British prize-master, to man the guns against 
any of the French ships: saying, that if a Spanish ship came along- 
side, they would quietly go below; but they requested that they 
might be allowed to fight the French, in resentment for the 
murderous usage which they had suffered at their hands. Such 
was their earnestness, and such the implicit confidence which 
could be placed in Spanish honour, that the offer was accepted, 
and they were actually stationed at the lower-deck guns. Dumanoir 
and his squadron were not more fortunate than the fleet from whose 
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destruction they fled: they fell in with Sir Richard Strachan, 
who was cruising for the Rochefort squadron, and were all taken. 
In the better days of France, if such a crime could then h^e been 
committed, it would have received an exemplary punishment 
from the French government: under Buonaparte, it was sure of 
impunity, and, perhaps, might be thought deserving of reward. 
But, if the Spanish court had been independent, it would have 
become us to have delivered Dumanoir and his captains up to 
Spain, that they might have been brought to trial, and hanged in 
sight of the remains of the Spanish fleet. 

The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar amounted to 
one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven. Twenty of the 
enemy struck; but it was not possible to anchor the fleet, as 
Nelson had enjoined; — a gale came on from the south-west; some 
of the prizes went down, some went on shore; one effected its 
escape into Cadiz; others were destroyed; four only were saved, 
and those by the greatest exertions. The wounded Spaniards 
were sent ashore, an assurance being given that they should not 
serve till regularly exchanged; and the Spaniards, with a generous 
feeling, which would not, perhaps, have been found in any other 
people, offered the use of their hospitals for our wounded, pledging 
the honour of Spain that they should be carefully attended there. 
When the storm, after the action, drove some of the prizes upon 
the coast, they declared that the English, who were thus thrown 
into their hands, should not be considered as prisoners of war; 
and the Spanish soldiers gave up their own beds to their ship- 
wrecked enemies. The Spanish vice-admiral, Alava, died of his 
wounds. Villeneuve was sent to England, and permitted to return 
to France. The French government say that he destroyed himself 
on the way to Paris, dreading the consequences of a court-martial: 
but there is every reason to believe that the tyrant, who never 
acknowledged the loss of the battle of Trafalgar, added Villeneuve 
to the numerous victims of his murderous policy. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that all the honours which a 
grateful country could bestow, were heaped upon the memory of 
Nelson. His brother was made an earl, with a grant of fjSooo a 
year; £10,000 were voted to each of his sisters: and £100,000 for 
the purchase of an estate. A public funeral was decreed, and a 
public monument. Statues and monuments also were voted by 
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most of our principal cities. The leaden coffin, in which he was 
brought home, was cut in pieces, which were distributed as relics 
of Saifft Nelson, — so the gunner of the Victory called them; — and 
when, at his interment, his flag was about to be lowered into the 
grave, the sailors, who assisted at the ceremony, with one accord 
rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a fragment while he 
lived. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more 
than a public calamity: men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale; as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An 
object of our admiration and affection, of our pride and of our 
hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it seemed as if we had 
never, till then, known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. 
What the country had lost in its great naval hero — the greatest 
of our own, and of all former times, was scarcely taken into the 
account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he performed his part, 
that the maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered 
at an end; the fleets of the enemy were not merely defeated, but 
destroyed: new navies must be built, and a new race of seamen 
reared for them, before the possibility of their invading our shores 
could again be contemplated. It was not, therefore, from any 
selfish reflection upon the magnitude of our loss that we mourned 
for him: the general sorrow was of a higher character. The people 
of England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public monu- 
ments, and posthumous rewards, were all which they could now 
bestow upon him, whom the king, the legislature, and the nation, 

► would have alike delighted to honour; whom every tongue would 
have blessed; whose presence in every village through which he 
might have passed would have wakened the church bells, have 
given school-boys a holiday, have drawn children from their 
sports to gaze upon him, and “old men from the chimney corner,” 
to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory of Trafalgar was • 
celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of rejoicing, but they 
were without joy; for such already was the glory of the British 
navy, through Nelson’s surpassing genius, that it scarcely seemed 
to receive any addition from the most signal victory that ever 
was achieved upon the seas: and the destruction of this mighty 
fleet, by which all the maritime schemes of France were totally 
frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our security or strength; for. 
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while Nelson was living, to watch the combined squadrons of the 
enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as now, when they were no 
longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon open- 
ing the body, that, in the course of nature, he might have attained, 
like his father, to a good old age. Yet he cannot be said to have 
fallen prematurely whose work was done; nor ought he to be 
lamented, who died so full of honours, and at the height of human 
fame. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the 
most awful that of the martyred patriot; the most splendid that 
of the hero in the hour of victory: and if the chariot and the 
horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he 
could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He has 
left us, not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an 
example, which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth 
of England: a name which is our pride, and an example which will 
continue to be our shield and our strength. Thus it is that the 
spirits of the great and the wise continue to live and to act after 
them; verifying, in this sense, the language of the old mythologist: 

Surely there are heroes, through great Zeus’ counsels 

Noble dwellers upon the earth, guardians of mortal men. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth there existed several translations of the 
Bible or parts of the Bible into English. The oldest was made by friends and 
followers of John Wyclif at the end of the fourteenth century; then came 
Tyndale’s (1525-34); next Coverdale’s — the Great Bible (1539); next the 
version made by English reformers settled at Geneva — the Geneva Bible 
(1559-60); and then a translation made by certain bishops in Elizabeth's 
reign — the Bishops* Bible (1568). The Book of Psalms as it appears in the 
Church of England Prayer Book is, in the main, the work of Coverdale. 

Early in the seventeenth century, King James ordered a new translation 
of the Bible to be made; it was published in 1611, and has been known ever 
since as the Authorised Version. An amended form of this translation 
published in 1881-5 is popularly called the Revised Version. 

The Bible of 1611 found its way to the hearts of the English people, and 
its splendid language has influenced English thought and speech for over 
three hundred years. Two supreme glories of the English tongue are two 
great books published in the reign of James I— the Bible of 1611 and 
Mr William Shakespeare* s Comedies^ Histories & Tragedies of 1623. 
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THE TRIUMPH SONG OF THE ISRAELITES AFTER 
CROSSING THE RED SEA. 

I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: 
the horse and his rider hath he throwen into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salva- 
tion: he is my God, and I will prepare him an habitation; my 
father’s God, and I will exalt him. 

The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his name. 

Pharaoh’s charets and his host hath he cast into the ^ea: his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red sea. 

The depths have covered them: they sank into the bottom as a 
stone. 

Thy right hand, 0 Lord, is become glorious in power: thy 
right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. 

And in the greatness of thine excellency thou hast overthrowen 
them that rose up against thee: thou sen test forth thy wrath, 
which consumed them as stubble. 

And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together, the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths 
were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the 
spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon them; I will draw my sword, 
my hand shall destroy them. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: they 
sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amongst the gods ? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? 

Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. 

Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people which thou hast 
redeemed: thou hast guided them in thy strength unto thy holy 
habitation. 

The people shall hear, and be afraid: sorrow shall take hold on 
the inhabitants of Palestina. 

Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed; the mighty men of 
Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; all the inhabitants 
of Canaan shall melt away. 


2 — 2 
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Fear and dread shall fall upon them; by the greatness of thine 
arm they shall be as still as a stone; till thy people pass over, 
0 Lord, till the people pass over, which thou hast purchased. 

Thou shah bring them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, 0 Lord, which thou hast made 
for thee to dwell in, in the Sanctuary, 0 Lord, which thy hands 
have established. 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 

For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his charets and with 
his horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought again the waters 
of the sea upon them ; but the children of Israel went on dry land 
in the midst of the sea. 

And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel 
in her hand; and all the women went out after her, with timbrels 
and with dances. 

And Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he throwen into 
the sea. 


LORD MACAULAY 


Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59) was born in Leicestershire, the 
son of Zachary Macaulay, a leader of the crusade against slavery; was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and became a writer as well as an 
orator and statesman. He was remarkable for his retentive memory and 
brilliant conversation. His chief literary work is a History of England from 
the Accession of James //, matched in popularity by his Essays on historical 
and literary subjects. His few poems, principally Lays of Ancient Rome, are 
nearly all notable for their fine hearty swing. 

THE ARMADA: A FRAGMENT 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay; 
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Her crew hath seen Castile’s blaci: fleet, beyond Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast. 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes; 
Behind him march the halberdiers; before him sound the drums; 
His yeomen round the market cross make clear an ample space; 
For there behoves hini to set up the standard of Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the* gay lilies down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 
Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Caesar’s eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 
Ho! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight: ho! scatter flowers, fair 
maids: 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades: 
Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft her wide; 

Our glorious semper eadem, the banner of our pride. 

The freshening breeze of eve unfurl’d that banner’s massy fold; 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold; 
Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day; 

For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread. 
High on St Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s glittering waves: 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves: 
O’er Longleat’s towers, o’erCranbournc’s oaks, the fiery herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
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Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol 
town, 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 
The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into the night, 

And saw overhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light, 
Then bugle’s note and cannon’s roar the deathlike silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 

At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer; 
And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet. 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each 
roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in: 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike errand 
went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers 
forth; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the 
north; 

And on, and on, without a pause, un tired they bounded still: 

All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill 
to hill: 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales. 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light, 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane. 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain; 
Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
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Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) was the son of a Lincolnshire clergyman. His 
first poems were published at the age of seventeen before he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge 5 other volumes of short poems followed at intervals 
during the next sixteen years. His longer works, The Princess^ In Memoriam^ 
Maud and Phe Idylls of the King^ all published later, did not surpass the 
beauty of his earlier, shorter poems. Tennyson also wrote a few plays, one 
of which, Bechet^ was acted with much success by Henry Irving. 

The following lines appear in one of the poet’s early volumes, but they 
were afterwards included in The Passing of Arthur^ the last of The Idylls of 
the King. 

MORTE D'ARTHUR 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 

Had fall’n in Lyonness about their Lord, 

King Arthur: then, because his wound was deep. 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

‘^The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time. 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds. 

Walking about the gardens and the halls 
, Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho’^ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 
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Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride: for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Qothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king: 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.” 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

^Ht is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm — 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy best will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.” 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, . 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 

Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt: 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks. 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw: but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
There in thQ many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 
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Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
‘‘Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
“Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
1 bad thee, watchj and lightly bring me word.” 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere. 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud. 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away. 

Surely a precious thing, one wwthy note, 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth. 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, ‘King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
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Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.’ 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
T© all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.” 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 

“What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“ I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 

“Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is itie ! 

Authority forgets a dying king. 

Laid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights. 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword. 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
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Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
“Now I see by thine eyes that this is done. 

Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

“Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till J die. 

Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
“My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words. 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear “Quick, quick 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d. 
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Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round liim, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dmt of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, * 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from them rose 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars. 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘‘Place me in the barge,” 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands. 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud. 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 
And colourless, and like the wither’d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne — ^were parch’d with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose. 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 

So like a shatter’d column lay the King; 
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Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot thro* the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 

^^Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Elderi. with the gift of myrrli. 

But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years. 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.*’ 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge: 

‘‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself; what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure ! but thou. 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — if indeed I go — 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 
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Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some full breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


SIR THOMAS MALORY 

Sir Thomas Malory lived in the latter half of the fifteenth century. The 
work for which he is famous is entitled Le Morte Dartbur^ a collection of 
stories about King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. It was 
written in the time of the Wars of the Roses and printed by Caxton in the 
year when Richard III was killed at the Battle of Bosworth. Only two copies 
of Caxton’ 8 edition are known to exist. In that edition the book is thus 
described; ‘Thys noble and loyous book entytled le morte Dathur, 
Notwyths tending it treateth of the byrth, lyf^ and actes of the sayd 
kyng Arthur, of his noble knyghtes of the rounde table, theyr mervayllous 
enquestes and adventures, thachyevyn^ of the sangreal, and in thende the 
dolorous deth and departyng out of thys world of them al.’ 

The extract which follows is taken from Chapters iv and v of the xxist 
Book. 


THE PASSINCx OF ARlllUR 

God speed you well, said Sir Bedwere. Then the king gat his 
spear in both his hands, and ran toward Sir Mordred, crying: 
Traitor, now is thy death day come. And when Sir Mordred 
heard Sir Arthur, he ran until him with his sword drawen in his 
hand. And there King Arthur smote Sir Mordred under the shield, 
with a foin of his spear, throughout the body, more than a fathom. 
And when Sir Mordred felt that he had his death wound he thrust 
himself with the might that he had up to the bur of King Arthur’s 
spear. And right so he smote his father Arthur, with his sword 
holden in both his hands, on the side of the head, that the sword 
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pierced the helmet and the brain pan, and therewithal Sir Mordred 
fell stark dead to the earth; and the noble Arthur fell in a swoon 
to the earth, and there he swooned ofttimes. And Sir Lucan de 
butlere and Sir Bedwere ofttimes heave him up. And so weakly 
they led him betwixt them both, to a little chapel not far from 
the seaside. And when the king was there he thought hini well 
eased. Then heard they people cry in the field. Now go thou, Sir 
Lucan, said the king, and do me to wit what betokens that noise 
in the field. So Sir Lucan departed, for he was grievously wounded 
in many places. And so as he yede, he saw and hearkened by the 
moonlight, how that pillers and robbers were comen into the field, 
to pill and to rob many a full noble knight of brooches, and beads, 
of many a good ring, and of many a rich jewel; and who that were 
not dead all out, there they slew them for their harness and their 
riches. When Sir Lucan understood this work, he came to the 
king as soon as he might, and told him all what he had heard and 
seen. Therefore by my rede, said Sir Lucan, it is best that we 
bring you to some town. I would it were so, said the king. 

But I may not stand, mine head works so. Ah Sir Launcelot, 
said King Arthur, this day have I sore missed thee: alas, that ever 
I was against thee, for now have I my death, whereof Sir Gawaine 
me warned in my dream. Then Sir Lucan took up the king the 
one part, and Sir Bedwere the other part, and in the lifting the 
king swooned; and Sir Lucan fell in a swoon with the lift, that the 
part of his guts fell out of his* body, and therewith the noble 
knight’s heart brast. And when the king awoke, he bdield Sir 
Lucan, how he lay foaming at the mouth, and part of his guts 
lay at his feet. Alas, said the king, this is to me a full heavy sight, 
to see this noble duke so die for my sake, for he would have 
holpen me, that had more need of help than 1. Alas, he would 
not complain him, his heart was so set to help me; now Jesu have 
mercy upon his soul ! Then Sir Bedwere wept for the death of 
his brother. Leave this mourning and weeping, said the king, for 
all this will not avail me, for wit thou well an I might live myself, 
the death of Sir Lucan would grieve me evermore; but my time 
hieth fast, said the king. Therefore, said Arthur unto Sir Bedwere, 
take thou Excalibur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder 
water side, and when thou comest there I charge thee throw my 
sword in that water, and come again and tell me what thou there 
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seest. lily lord, said Bedwere, your commandment shall "be done, 
and lightly bring you word again. So Sir Bedwere departed, and 
by the way he beheld that noble sword, that the pommel and the 
haft was all of precious stones; and then he said to himself: If I" 
throw this rich sword in the water, thereof shall never come good, 
but harm and loss. And then Sir Bedwere hid Excalibur under a 
tree. And so, as soon as he might, he came again unto the king, 
and said he had been at the water, and had throwen the sword in 
the water. What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, I saw 
nothing but waves and winds. That is untruly said of thee, said 
the king, therefore go thou lightly again, and do my commandment; 
as thou art to me lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in. Then 
Sir Bedwere returned again, and took the sword in his hand; and 
then him thought sin and shame to throw away that noble sword, 
and so efte he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to the 
king that he had been at the water, and done his commandment. 
What saw thou there? said the king. Sir, he said, I saw nothing 
but the waters wappe and waves wanne. Ah, traitor untrue, said 
King Arthur, now hast thou betrayed me twice. Who would have 
weened that, thou that hast been to me so lief and dear? and thou 
art named a noble knight, and would betray me for the richness 
of the sword. But now go again lightly, for thy long tarrying 
putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken cold. 
And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may see thee, I 
shall* slay thee with mine own hands; for thou wouldst for my 
rich swOTd see me dead. Then Sir Bedwere departed, and went to 
the sword, and lightly took it up, and went to the water side; 
and there he bound the girdle about the hilts, and then he threw 
the sword as far into the water, as he might; and there came an 
arm and an hand above the water and met it, and caught it, and 
so shook it thrice and brandished, and then vanished away the 
hand with the sword in the water. So Sir Bedwere came again to 
the king, and told him what he saw. Alas, said the king, help me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long. Then Sir Bedwere 
took the king upon his back, and so went with him to that water 
side. And when they were at the water side, even fast by the 
bank hoved a little barge with many fair ladies in it, and among 
them all was a queen, and all they had black hoods, and all they 
wept and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. Now put me into 
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the barge, said the king, and so he did softly. And there received 
him three queens with great mourning; and so they set them 
down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. And 
then that queen said: Ah, dear brother, why have ye tarried so 
long from me? alas, this wound on your head hath caught over- 
much cold. And so then they rowed from the land, and Sir 
Bedwere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir Bedwere 
cried: Ah my lord Arthur, what shall become of me, now ye go 
from me and leave me here alone among mine enemies ? Comfort 
th\self, said the king, and do as well as thou mayest, for in me is 
no trust for to trust in; for I will into the vale of Avilion to heal 
me of my grievous wound: and if thou hear never more of me, 
pray for my soul. But ever the queen and ladies wept and shrieked, 
that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedwere had lost the 
sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the forest; 
and so he went all that night, and in the morning he was ware 
betwixt two holts hoar, of a chapel and an hermitage. 


S. T. COLERIDGE 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) the son of a Devonshire clergyman 
received his early education at Christ’s Hospital, where he was a schoolfellow 
of Charles Lamb and soon became remarkable for the range and character 
of his knowledge. Thence he went to Jesus College, Cambridge, and, having 
got into difficulty over money matters, he ran away and enlisted in the 
Dragoons, but was bought out. His gifts attracted the attention of friends 
who assisted him with means so that he might devote himself to poetry and 
philosophy. In 1796 he made the acquaintance of Wordsworth, and in 1798 
the two friends published a volume entitled Lyrical Ballads^ in which occurs 
the poem that follows. The promise of Coleridge’s early years was not entirely 
fulfilled and many of his proposals and plans came to nothing. One of his 
books, Biographia Literaria^ has had great influence on the study and 
estimation of poetry. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
In seven parts 

Part I 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

‘‘By thy long grey beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

3 


An ancient 
Mariner meeteth 
three Gallants 
bidden to a 
wedding.feast, 
and detaineth 
one 

S. L. R. 1. 
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The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May’st hear the merry din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘‘There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon I” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


The Wedding- 
Guest is spell- 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
sea-faritig man# 
and constrained 
to hear his tale. 


He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The Mariner 
tells how the ship 
sailed southward 
with a good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached 
the Line. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

’Till over the mast at noon — ” 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal music ; 
but the Mariner 
continueth his 
tale. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 



The ship driven 
by a storm 
toward the 
south pole. 


The land of ice, 
and of fearful 
sounds where no 
living thing was 
to be seen. 


Till a great sea- 
bird, called the 
Albatross, came 
through the 
snow-fog, >and 
was received 
with great joy 
and hospitality. 
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The Wedding-Guest he beat his* breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his overtaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove past, loud roared the blast. 
And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 
Aind it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by. 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swound ! 

At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 

We hailed it in God’s name. 
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It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-lit; 
The helmsman steered us through ! 


And lo ! the 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of eood omen» 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned north- 
ward’through 
foff and floating 
ice. 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariner’s hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud. 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine.” 


The ancient 
Mariner in- 
hospitably 
killeth the pious 
bird of good 
omen. 


*^God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus I — 
Why look’st thou so?” — ‘‘With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 


Part II 

The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he. 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo 1 


His shipmates 
cry out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for 
killing the bird 
of goM luck. 


And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay. 
That made the breeze to blow ! 
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But when the 
fog cleared off, 
they justify the 
same, and thus 
make themselves 
accomplices in 
the crime. 


The fair breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean, 
and sails north-^ 
ward, even till it 
reaches the Line. 

The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 


And the 

Albatross begins 
to be avenged. 
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Nor dim nor red^ like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, every where. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot; 0 Christ ! 

That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 
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A Spirit bad 
followed them ; 
one of the 
invisible in* 
habitants of this 
planet, neither 
departed souls 
nor angels; con- 
cerning whom 
the learned Jew, 
Josrohus, and 
the Platonic Con- 
stantinopolitan, 
Michael Psellus, 
may be con* 
suited. They 
are very 
numerous, and 
there is no 
climate or 
element without 
one or more. 

The shipmates, 
in their sore 
distress, would 
fain throw the 
whole £[uilt on 
the ancient 
Mariner: in 
sign whereof 
they hang the 
dead seabird 
round his neck. 


The ancient 
Mariner bc- 
holdeth a sign in 
the element 
afar off. 


At its nearer 
approach, it 
seemeth him to 
be a ship ; and 
at a dear ransom 
he freeth his 
speech from the 
bonds of thirst. 


And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah! well a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young 1 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


Part III 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood 1 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail 1 a sail 1 
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A flash of joy; 


And horror 
follows. For 
can it be a ship 
that comes 
onward without 
wind or tide ? 


It seemeth him 
but the skeleton 
of a ship. 


And its ribs are 
seen as bars on 
the face of the 
setting Sun. 

The Spectre* 
Woman and her 
Death'inate, and 
no other on 
board the 
skeleton ship. 

Like vessel, like 
crew ! 
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With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide. 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 
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Death and Life- 
ln>Death have 
diced for the 
ship’s crew, and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient Mariner. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

‘The game is done ! Fve' won ! IVe won ! ’ 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

No twilight 
within the courts 
of the Sun. 

The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

At the rising of 
the Moon, 

We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

One after 
another, 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 

And cursed me with his eye. 

His shipmates 
drop down dead. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropped down one by one. 

But Life*m- 
Death begins 
her work on the 
ancient Mariner. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow!” 


Part IV 

The Wedding. 
Guest feareth 
that a Spirit is 
talking to him. 

^‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

1 fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. , 
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But the ancient 
Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to relate 
his horrible 
penance. 


He despiseth 
the creatures of 
the calm, 


And envieth 
that they should 
live, and so 
many He dead. 


But the curse 
liveth for him in 
the eye of the 
de^d men. 
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I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

‘‘Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

Ajid never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful 1 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close. 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
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In his loneliness 
and fixedness he 
yearneth towards 
the journeying 
Moon, and the 
stars that still 
sojourn, yet still 
move onward ; 
and’^every where 
the blue sky 
belongs to them, 
and is their 
appointed rest, 
and their native 
country and 
their own natural 
homes, which 
they enter 
unannounced, as 
lords that are 
certainly ex- 
pected and yet 
there is a silent 
joy at their 
arrival. 

By the light of 
the Moon he 
beholdetb God’s 
creatures of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 
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Is a curse in a dead man’s eye 1 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky. 

And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

* And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 
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By grace of the 
holy Mother, 
the ancient 
Mariner is 
refreshed with 
rain. 


He heareth 
sounds and 
seeth strange 
sights and com- 
motions in the 
sky and the 
element. 


Part V 

Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 
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Tlie thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 
like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 


The bodies of 
the ship's crew 
are inspired, 
and the ship 
moves on ; 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The mariners all ^gan work the ropes. 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me.” 


But not by the 
souls of the men, 
nor by daemons 
of earth or 
middle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of angelic 
spirits, sent down 
by the invocation 
of the guardian 
saint. 


‘‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

“Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest I 
’Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 
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Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


The lonesome 
Spirit from the 
south-pole 
carries on the 
ship as far as 
the Line, in 
obedience to the 
angelic troop, 
but still 
requireth 
vengeance. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 
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Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden boimd: 

It flung the blood into my head. 
And I fell down in a swound. 


The Polar 
Spirit’s fellow- 
daemons^^ the 
invisible in- 
habitants of the 
element, take 
part in his 
wrong ; and two 
of them relate, 
one to the other, 
that penance 
long and heavy 
for the ^ncient 
Mariner hath 
been accorded 
to the Polar 
Spirit, who 
retumeth south- 
ward. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, ^ 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

Hs it he?’ quoth one, Hs this the man? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.^ 


The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done. 
And penance more will do.’ 


Part VI 
First V oice 

‘ But tell me, tell me ! speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing? ’ 

Second V oice 

‘ Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 



The Mariner 
hath been cast 
into a trance ; 
for the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive northward 
faster than 
human life could 
endure. 


The super- 
natural motion 
is retarded ; the 
Mariner awakes, 
and his penance 
begins anew. 


The curse is 
finally expiated. 
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If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

First V oice 

‘But why drives on that ship so fast. 
Without or wave or wind ? ’ 

Second Voice 

‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slo\y and slow that ship will go. 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck. 

For a charneWungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never passed away: 

I could DOt draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 
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And the ancient 
Mariner be- 
holdeth his 
native country. 
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Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea. 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like d welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the Idrk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 



The angelic 
spirits leave the 
dead bodies. 

And appear in 
their own forms 
of light. 
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And the bay was white with silent light. 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 

And, by the holy rood 1 
A man all light, a seraph~man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot^s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven 1 it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good 1 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


8. I.. R 1. 
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The Hermit of 
the Wood, 


Approacheth 
the ship with 
wondpr. 


The ship sud- 
denly sinketh. 


Part VII 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 

That signal made but now?’ 

‘ Strange, by my faith I ’ the Hermit said — 
‘And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolf s young.’ » 

‘Dear Lord 1 it hath a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-f eared’ — ‘Push on, push on!’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

Tlie boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 



The ancient 
Mariner is saved 
in the Pilot’s 
boat. 


The ancient 
Mariner » 

earnestly 
entreateth the 
Hermit to 
shrieve him ; 
and the penance 
of life falls on 
him. 


And ever and 
anon through- 
out his future 
life an agony 
constraineth him 
to travel from 
land to land ; 
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Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a lit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

^Ha ! ha ! ’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could stand. 

‘0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man !’ 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

‘ Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘ I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou ? ’ 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 


4—2 
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1 pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him toy tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper-bell. 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


And to teach, by 
his own example, 
love and 
reverence to 
all things that 
God made and 
loveth. 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell 1 but this I tell ^ 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom^s door. 
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He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 

Washington Irving (1783-1859) was born in New York. Many of his books 
relate to European history and legend, especially dealing with Spain and 
the Moors. His best known work is The Sketch Book^ which contains, among 
many delightful essays, the story that follows. 

RIP VAN WINKLE 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must remember 
the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch of the 
great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the 
surrounding country. Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces some change in 
the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and they are 
regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as perfect barometers. 
When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue 
and purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear evening 
sky; but sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, 
they will gather a hood of gray vapours about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up 
like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose shingle- 
roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of the 
upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 
It is a little village, of great antiquity, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the province, 
just about the beginning of the government of the good Peter 
Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace!) and there were some of the 
houses of the original settlers standing within a few years, built 
of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, having latticed 
windows and gable fronts, surmounted with weathercocks. 
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In that same village and in one of these very houses (which, to 
tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather-beaten), 
there lived many years since, while the country was yet a province 
of Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow, of the name of 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van Winkles who 
figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
and accompanied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, 
however, but little .of the martial character of his ancestors. 
I have observed that he was a simple good-natured man; he was, 
moreover, a kind neighbour, and an obedient hen-pecked husband. 
Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing that meekness 
of spirit which gained him such universal popularity; for those 
men are most apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who 
are under the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubt- 
less, are rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of 
domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons 
in the world for teac^ng the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 
A termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered 
a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

Certain it is that he was a great favourite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual with the amiable sex, took his 
part in all family squabbles; and never failed, whenever they 
talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to lay all 
the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he approached. He assisted at 
their sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly kites and 
shoot marbles, and told them long stories of ghosts, witches, and 
Indians: Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them hanging on his skirts, clambering 
on his back, and playing a thousand tricks on him with impunity; 
and not a dog would bark at him throughout the neighbourhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable aversion 
to all kinds of profitable labour! It could not be from the want of 
assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a 
rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day without 
a murmur, even though he should not be encouraged by a single 
nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours 
together, trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill and 
down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would 
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never refuse to assist a neighbour even in the roughest toil, and 
was a foremost man at all country frolics forliusking Indian 
com, or building stone fences; the women of the village, too, used 
to employ him to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs 
as their less obliging husbands would not do for them. In a word, 
Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his own; but 
as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found 
it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm*; it 
was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole country; 
everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of 
him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow would 
either go astray, or get among the cabbages; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else; the rain always 
made a point of setting in just as he had some out-door work 
to do; so that though his patrimonial estate had dwindled away 
under his management, acre by acre, until there was little more 
left than a mere patch of Indian corn and p^Jtatoes, yet it was the 
worst conditioned farm in the neighbourhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they belonged 
to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes of his father. 
He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galligaskins, which he 
had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her 
train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, of 
foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
vhite bread or brown, whichever can be got with least thought 
or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled away life in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning in his 
cars about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruinhe was bringing 
cn his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue was inces- 
santly going, and everything he said or did was sure to produce 
^ torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way of replying 
lb all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown 
ill to a habit. He shrugged his .shoulders, shook his head, cast up 
Ks eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always provoked a 
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fresh irolley from his wife; so that he was fain to draw off his 
forces, and take to the outside of the house — ^the only side which, 
in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with 
an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often astray. 
True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honourable dog, he 
was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods — but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
‘ terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 
house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting 
many a side-long glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years of 
matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with age, and 
a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
constant use. For a long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the village; 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated 
by a rubicund portrait of his Majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade through a long lazy summer’s day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have been worth any states- 
man’s money to have heard the profound discussions that someJ" 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into their 
hands from some passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bumme^ 
the schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not t^ 
be daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary; and ho^^^ 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled bj^ 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord of th^ 
inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning till nighj, 
just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade <(f 
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a large tree; so that the neighbours could tell the hour by his 
movements as accurately as by a sundial. It is true he was rarely 
heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has^is adherents), perfectly under- 
stood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. When anything 
that was read or related displeased him, he was observed to smoke 
his pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, ^pid angry 
puffs, but when pleased he would inhale the smoke slowly and 
tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and sometimes, 
taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant vapour 
curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head in token of perfect 
approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length routed 
by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in upon the 
tranquillity of the assemblage and call the members all to 
naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this jerrible virago, who 
charged him outright with encouraging her husband in habits 
of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his only 
alternative, to escape from the labour of the farm and clamour 
of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the 
woods. ' Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a 
tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he 
sympathised as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he 
would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never 
mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to 
stand by thee ! ” Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he recipro- 
cated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day. Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Kaatskill 
mountains. He was after his favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, 
and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports 
of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in the 
afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that 
crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower country for many a mile of 
rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far 
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below him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the 
blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 
wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impeding cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays 
of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of Dame 
Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a distance, 
hallooing, ‘‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked 
round, but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary 
flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy must have 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he heard the 
same cry ring through the still evening air: “Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle ! ” — at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, 
and, giving a loud growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking 
fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the same direction, and 
perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending 
under the weight of something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this lonely and unfrequented 
place; but supposing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in 
need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the singularity 
of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short, square-built old 
fellow, with thick bushy hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
of the antique Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin, strapped round the 
waist — several pairs of breeches, the outer one of ample volume, 
decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches at 
the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full 
of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with 
the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaint- 
ance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving 
each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
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dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now 
and then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that seemed 
to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. He paused for an 
instant, but supposing it to be the muttering of one of those 
transient thunder-showers which often take place in mountain 
heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they came to 
a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by perpendicular 
precipices, over the brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the azure sky and 
the bright evening cloud. During the whole time Rip and his 
companion had laboured on in silence, for though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying a keg of 
liquor up this wild mountain; yet there was something strange 
and incomprehensible about the unknown, that inspired awe and 
checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder presented 
themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a company of odd- 
looking personages playing at nine-pins. They were dressed in a 
quaint outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the guide’s. Their 
visages, too, were peculiar; one had a large head, broad face, and 
small piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set oflF 
with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various shapes 
and colours. There was one who seemed to be the commander. 
He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten counten- 
ance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, 
with roses in them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures 
in an old Flemish painting, in the parlour of Dominie Van Shaick, 
the village parson, and which had been brought over from Holland 
af the time of the settlement. - 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though these 
folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, 
the moslf melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of the 
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balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along the moun- 
tains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 
desisted from their play, and stared at him with such fixed, 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre counten- 
ances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. « His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the company. 
He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor in 
profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the beverage, 
which he found had much of the flavour of excellent Hollands. 
He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat 
the draught. One taste provoked another; and he reiterated his 
visits to the flagon so often, that at length his senses were over- 
powered, his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, 
and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence he 
had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes — ^it 
was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping and twitter- 
ing among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and 
breasting the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, 
“I have not slept here all night.” He recalled the occurrences 
before he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of liquor — the 
mountain ravine — the wild retreat among the rocks — the woe- 
begone party at nine-pins — the flagon — “Oh! that flagon! that 
wicked flagon!” thought Rip; “what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle? ” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean well-oiled 
fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, the barrel 
incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. 
He now suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain had 
put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him with liquor, had 
robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after 
him, and shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s gambol. 
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and, if he met with any of the party, to demand his dog and gun» 
As he rose to walk he found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting 
in his usual activity. “These mountain beds do not agree with 
me,'' thought Rip; “and if this frolic should lay me up with a 
lit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the glen: 
he found the gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but, to his astonishment, a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it — leaping from rock to rock, and 
filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift 
to scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets 
of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grape-vines that twisted their coils or 
tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of such opening 
remained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, over 
which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of the 
surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 
He again called and whistled after his dog; he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air about 
a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the poor man’s 
perplexities. What was to be done? — the morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved 
to give up his dog and his gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but 
it would not do to starve among the mountains. He shook his 
head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble 
and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, but 
none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with everyone in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from that to which he 
was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks of 
surprise, and, whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same — ^when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found his beard had grown a foot long ! 
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He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of strange 
children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and pointing at his 
gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which he recognised for an 
old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very village 
was altered; it was larger and more populous. There were rows 
of houses which he had never seen before, and those which had 
been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names were 
over the doors — strange faces at the windows — everything was 
strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. Surely 
this was his native village, which he had left but the day before. 
There stood the Kaatskill mountains — there ran the silver Hudson 
at a distance — there was every hill and dale precisely as it had 
always been. Rip was sorely perplexed. “That flagon last night,” 
thought he, “has addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle, He found 
the house gone to decay — the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that looked like 
Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip called him by name, but the 
cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind 
cut indeed — “My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me I ” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van Winkle 
had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, and 
apparently abandoned. The desolateness overcame all his con- 
nubial fears — ^he called loudly for his wife and children — the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then all 
again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the village 
inn — but it too was gone. A large, rickety, wooden building 
stood in its place, with great gaping windov^s, some of them 
broken and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch 
inn of yore, there was now reared a tall naked pole, with some- 
thing on the top that looked like a red nightcap, and from it was 
fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assemblage of stars and 
stripes — all this was strange and incomprehensible. He recog- 
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nised on the sign, however, the ruby face of King George, under 
which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; but even this was 
singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for one of 
blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters. General Washington. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the door, but none 
that Rip recollected. The very character of the people seemed 
changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco-smoke 
instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling 
forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a 
lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of hand-bills, 
was haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens — elections — 
members of Congress — liberty — ^Bunker^s Hill — ^heroes of seventy- 
six — and other words, which were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, his rusty 
fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of w’^omen and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the tavern 
politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing him from head to 
foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and, 
drawing him partly aside, inquired ‘‘on which side he voted?” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little 
fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in 
his ear, “Whether he was Federal or Democrat ? ” Rip was equally 
at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and left with his 
elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it wei^, into his very soul, demanded 
in an austere tone, “What brought him to the election with a gun 
on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether he meant 
to breed a riot in the village?”— “Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native of the 
place, and a loyal subject of the king, God bless him!” 
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Here a. general shout burst from the bystanders — “A tory! 
a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!’^ It was 
with great difficulty that the self-important man in the cocked hat 
restored order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merely came there in search of some 
of his neighbours, who used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well — ^who are they? — name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “Where’s 
Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man replied 
in ^ thin piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead and 
gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden tombstone in 
the churchyard that used to tell all about him but that’s rotten 
and gone too.” 

“^^ere’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point — others 
say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. 
I don’t know — ^he never came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia general, and 
is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 
home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could not understand; war 
“^Congress — Stony Point; — ^he had no courage to ask after any 
more friends, but cried out in despair, “Does nobody here know 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. “Oh, to be 
sure ! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself, as he 
went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. He 
doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or another 
man. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the cocked 
hat demanded who he was, and what was his name? 
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‘^God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wits^ end; not myself 
— Pm somebody else — thaPs me yonder — ^no — ^that’s somebody 
else got into my shoes — ^I was myself last night, but I fell asleep 
on the mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and everything’s 
changed,, and Pm changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or 
‘who I am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their foreheads. There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gim, and keeping the old 
fellow from doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with some precipi- 
tation. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded nxan. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; the 
old man won’t hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollections 
in his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman? ” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man. Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never has 
been heard of since — ^his dog came home without him ; but whether 
he shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can 
tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice, — 

“Where’s your mother ? ” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she broke a blood- 
vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England pedlar.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. The 
honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. am your father ! ” cried he 
— Young Rip Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now! — 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? ” 

All stood amazed, imtil an old woman, tottering out from 
among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering under it 
in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip 
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Van Winlde — is himsdf ! Welcome home again, old neighbour — 
Why, where have you been these twenty long years? ” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had been 
to him but as one night. The neighbours stared when they heard 
it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put their tongues in 
their cheeks: and the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to the field, screwed down 
the corners of his mouth, and shook his head — upon which there 
was a general shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the wonder- 
ful events and traditions of the neighbourhood. He recollected 
Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a fact, handed down 
from his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had 
always been haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed that 
the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of the river and 
country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the Half -moon ; being permitted in this way to revisit the 
scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, 
and the great city called by his name. That his father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a 
hollow of the mountain; and that he himself had heard, one 
summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals of 
thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and returned 
to the more important concerns of the election. Rip’s daughter 
took him home to live with her; she had a snug, well-fumished 
house, and a stout cheery farmer for her husband, whom Rip 
recollected for one of the urchins that used to cliftib upon his 
back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen 
leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on the farm; 
but evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to anything else 
but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found many 
of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for the wear and 
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tear of time; and preferred making friends among the rising 
generation, with whom he soon grew into great favour. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that happy 
age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took his place once 
more on the bench at the inn door, and was reverenced as one of 
the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of the old times 
‘‘before the war.” It was some time before he could get into the 
regular track of gossip, or could be made to comprehend the 
strange events that had taken place during his torpor. How that 
there had been a revolutionary war — that the country had thrown 
off the yoke of Old England — and that, instead of being a subject 
of His Majesty Geoige the Third, he was now a free citizen ol the 
United States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes of 
states and empires made but little impression on him; but there 
was one species of despotism under which he had long groaned, 
and that was — petticoat government. Happily that was at an 
end; he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and could 
go in and out whenever he pleased without dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was mentioned, how- 
ever, he shook his head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his 
eyes; which might pass either for an expression of resignation to 
his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at 
Mr Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed at first to vary on some 
points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to his 
having so recently awaked. It at last settled down precisely to 
the tale I have related, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighbourhood but knew it by heart. Some always pretended to 
doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of his 
head, and that this was one point on which he always remained 
flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally 
gave it full credit. Even to this day they never hear a thunder- 
storm of a'^summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine-pins; 
and it is a common wish of all henpecked husbands in the neigh- 
bourhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that they might 
have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s flagon. 
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Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) was bom and educated at Glasgow. He 
wrote many poems, but his .fame is preserved chiefly by the three short 
pieces which follow. 


HOHENLINDEN 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

^ Each horseman drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden^s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the warMouds, rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 
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The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 


Ye Mariners of England 
That guard our native seas. 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze — 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow, — 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

II 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave. 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow. 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow, — 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 
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* III 

Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o^er the mountain waves. 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow, — 
When the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

IV 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow, — 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 
I 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day’s renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone,- 
By each gun the lighted brand 
In a bold determined hand; 

And the Prince of all the lai>d 
Led them on. 
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11 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine, 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April mom by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path 
There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 


Ill 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 

“Hearts of oak!” our captain cried; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 


IV 

Again 1 again 1 again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back: 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 
Then ceased — and all is wail 
As they strike the shattered sail. 

Or in conflagration pale 
Light the gloom. 


v 

Out spoke the victor then 
As he hailed them o’er the wave, 
“Ye are brothers 1 ye are men ! 
And we conquer but to save; 
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So pc^ce instead of death^let us bring: 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our King.” 


VI 

Then Denmark blessed our chief 
That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her peopTe wildly rose. 

As death withdrew his shades from the day; 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away. 


VII 

Now joy, Old England, raise 
For the tidings of thy might 
By the festal cities’ blaze. 

While the wine-cup shines in light; 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let.us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 


VIII 

Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant good Riou — 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave 
While the billow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid’s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave ! 



WILLIAM COWPER 

William Cowper (1731-1800) was the son of a Hertfordshire clergyman. 
He was educated at Westminster School. In 1763, he began to suffer from 
fits of madness, and more than once tried to commit suicide. He retired to 
Huntingdon and, later, to Olney, where he lived quietly with attentive 
friends ; one lady, Mrs Unwin, the wife of a clergyman, being his devoted 
companion till her death. Cowperis beautiful lines To Mary are addressed 
to her. His life, when fits of despair were not on him, was peaceful and 
happy, and his pleasant poems and delightful letters are very enjoyable 
to read. 


ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 
Toll for tlie brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore ! 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset; 

Down went the Royal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 

His last sea-fight is fought; 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle; 

No tempest gave the shock; 

She sprang no fatal leak; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath; 

His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With mice four hundred men 
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Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tears that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

Walter Scott (1771-1832) was the son of an Edinburgh lawyer, and was 
educated at the Edinburgh High School and University. Very early he 
became a great reader of history, romance and ballad poetry — forms of 
writing in which he himself was to become famous. He translated from the 
German, collected Border ballads and was a most prolific writer. Poems 
like The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Marmion and 7 he Lady of the Lake inter- 
ested many thousands of readers in Scottish history and scenery, till then 
scarcely known in England*, and when he turned to prose and wrote the 
famous Waverley novels, his popularity greatly increased. Whatever he 
wrote was not only good: it was of a kind new to readers of the time. 
Sir Walter was a great lover of books, and there were few aspects of life in 
which he was not interested. He was a great writer, and he was also a great 
gentleman. His life, written by Lockhart, is among the great biographies 
of the world. 

The passage that follows is taken from one of Sir Walter’s shorter novels 
7 he Legend of Montrose. 

THE CANDLESTICKS OF A HIGHLAND CASTLE 

[In the days of the Civil War, four travellers were approaching the castle 
of a Highland chieftain, M‘Aulay, an ardent follower of the Cavalier cause. 
The travellers are the Earl of Menteith with his servants (Anderson and 
another), and Captain Dugald Dalgetty, a fussy soldier, who had served in 
the continental wars under Gustavus Adolphus.] 

A hill was now before the travellers, covered with an ancient 
forest of Scottish firs, the topmost of which, flinging their scathed 
branches across the western horizon, gleamed ruddy in the setting 
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sun. In the centre of this wood rdse the towers, or rather the 
chimneys, of the house, or castle, as it was called, destined for 
the end of their journey. 

As usual at that period, one or two high-ridged narrow buildings 
intersecting and crossing each other, formed the corps de hgis, 
A projecting bartizan or two, with the addition of small turrets 
at the angles, much resembling pepper-boxes, had procured for 
Darnlinvarach the dignified appellation of a castle. It was sur- 
roui^ed by a low courtyard wall, within which were the usual 
offices. 

As the travellers approached more nearly, they discovered 
marks of recent additions to the defences of the place, which had 
been suggested, doubtless, by the msecurity of those troublesome 
times. Additional loopholes for musketry were struck out in 
different parts of the building, and of its surrounding wall. The 
windows had just been carefully secured by stanchions of iron> 
crossing each other athwart and end-long, like the grates of a 
prison. The door of the courtyard was shut; and it was only after 
cautious challenge that one of its leaves was opened by two 
domestics, both strong Highlanders, and both under arms, like 
Bitias and Pandarus in the iEneid, ready to defend the entrance 
if aught hostile had ventured an intrusion. 

When the travellers were admitted into the court, they found 
additional preparations for defence. The walls were scaffolded for 
the use of firearms, and one or two of the small guns called 
sackers, or falcons, were mounted at the angles and flanking 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Lowland dress, 
instantly rushed from the interior of the mansion, and some 
hastened to take the horses of the strangers, while others waited 
to marshal them a way into the dwelling-house. But Captain 
Dalgetty refused the proffered assistance of those who wished to 
relieve him of the charge of his horse. “It is my custom, my 
friends, to see Gustavus (for so, I have called him, after my in* 
vincible master) accommodated myself; we are old friends and 
fellow-travellers, and as I often need the use of his legs, I always 
lend him in my turn the service of my tongue, to call for whatever 
he has occasion for^^; and accordingly, he strode into the stable 
after his steed without further apology. 
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Neitlier Lord Menteith nof his attendants paid the same atten* 
tioD to their horses, but, leaving them to the proffered care of the 
servants of the place, walked forward into the house, where a sort 
of dark vaulted vestibule displayed, among other miscellaneous 
articles, a huge barrel of two-penny ale, beside which were ranged 
two or three wooden queichs, or bickers, ready, it would appear, 
for the service of whoever thought proper to employ them. Lord 
Menteith applied himself to the spigot, drank without ceremony, 
and then handed the stoup to Anderson, who followed his master’s 
example, but not until he had flung out the drop of ale which 
remained, and slightly rinsed the wooden cup. 

‘‘What the deil, man,” said an old Highland servant belonging 
to the family, “can she no drink after her ain master without 
washing the cup and spilling the ale, and be tamned to her?” 

“I was bred in France,” answered Anderson, “where nobody 
drinks after another out of the same cup, unless it be after a 
young lady.” 

“The teil’s in their nicety!” said Donald; “and if the ale be 
gude, fat the waur is’t that another man’s beard’s been in the 
queich before ye?” 

Anderson’s companion drank without observing the ceremony 
which had given Donald so much offence, and both of them fol- 
lowed their master into the low-arched stone hall, which was the 
common rendezvous of a Highland family. A large lire of peats 
in the huge chimney at the upper end shed a dim light through 
the apartment, and was rendered necessary by the damp, by 
which, even during the summer, the apartment was rendered 
uncomfortable. Twenty or thirty targets, as many claymores, 
with dirks, and plaids, and guns, both matchlock and firelock, and 
long-bows, and cross-bows, and Lochaber axes, and coats of plate- 
armour, and steel-bonnets, and headpieces, and the more ancient 
habergeons, or shirts of reticulated mail, with hood and sleeves 
corresponding to it, all hung in confusion about the walls, and 
would b^ve formed a month’s .amusement to a member of a 
modern antiquarian society. But such things were too familiar 
to attract much observation on the part of the present 
spectators. 

There was a large clumsy oaken table, which the hasty hospi- 
tality of the domestic who had before spoken, immediately spread 
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with milk, butter, goat-milk cheese, a flagon of beer, and a flask 
of usquebae, designed for the refreshment of Lord Menteith; while 
an inferior servant made similar preparations at the bottom of 
the table for the benefit of his attendants. The space which 
intervened between them was, according to the manners of the 
times, sufficient distinction between master and servant, even 
though the former was, as in the present instance, of high rank. 
Meanwhile the guests stood by the fire — the young nobleman 
under the chimney, and his servants at some little distance. 

^‘What do you think, Anderson,” said the former, *‘of our 
fellow-traveller? ” 

stout fellow,’’ replied Anderson, “if all be good that is 
upcome. I wish we had twenty such, to put our Teagues into 
some sort of discipline.” 

“I diflfer from you, Anderson,” said Lord Menteith; “I think 
this fellow Dalgetty is one of those horse-leeches, whose appetite 
for blood being only sharpened hy what he has sucked in foreign 
countries, he is now returned to batten upon that of his own. 
Shame on the pack of these mercenary swordsmen! they have 
made the name of Scot through all Europe equivalent to that of a 
pitiful mercenary, who knows neither honour nor principle but 
his month’s pay, who transfers his allegiance from standard to 
standard, at the pleasure of fortune or the highest bidder; and to 
whose insatiable thirst for plunder and warm quarters we owe 
much of that civil dissension which is now turning our swords 
against our own bowels. I had scarce patience with the hired 
gladiator, and yet could hardly help laughing at the extremity of 
his impudence.” 

‘Your lordsJiip will forgive me,” said Anderson, “if I recommend 
to you, in the present circumstances, to conceal at least a part of 
this generous indignation; we cannot, unfortunately, do our work 
without the assistance of those who act on baser motives than our 
own. We cannot spare the assistance of such fellows as our friend 
the soldado. To use the canting phrase of the saints in the 
English Parliament, the sons of Zeruiah are still too many for us.” 

“I must dissemble, then, as well as I can,” said the Lord 
Menteith, “as I have hitherto done, upon your hint. But I wish 
the fellow at the devil with all my heart.” 

“Ay, but still you must remember, my lord,” resumed Anderson, 
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‘^that to cure the bite of a scorpion, you must crush another 
scorpion on the wound. — But stop, we shall be overheard.” 

From a side-door in the hall glided a Highlander into the 
apartment, whose lofty stature and complete equipment, as well 
as the eagle’s feather in his bonnet, and the confidence of his 
demeanour, announced to be a person of superior rank. He walked 
slowly up to the table, and made no answer to Lord Menteith, 
who, addressing him by the name of Allan, asked him how he did. 

Yemauna speak tp her e’en now,” whispered the old attendant. 

Tlie tall Highlander, sinking down upon the empty settle next 
the fire, fixed his eyes upon the red embers and the huge heap of 
ttrrf, and seemed buried in profound abstraction. His dark eyes 
and wild and enthusiastic features bore the air of one who, deeply 
impressed with his own subjects of meditation, pays little atten- 
tion to exterior objects. An air of gloomy severity, the fruit 
perhaps of ascetic and solitarj^ habits, might, in a Lowlander, 
have been ascribed to religious fsmaticism; but by that disease of 
the mind, then so common both in England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, the Highlanders of this period were rarely infected. 
They had, however, their own peculiar superstitions, which over- 
clouded the mind with thick coming fancies, as completely as the 
puiitanism of their neighbours. 

“His lordship’s honour,” said the Highland servant, sideling 
up to Lord Menteith, and speaking in a very low tone, “his lord- 
ship mauna speak to Allan even now, for the cloud is upon his 
mind.” 

Lord Menteith nodded, and took no further notice of the 
reserved mountaineer. 

“Said I not,” asked the latter, suddenly raising his stately 
person upright, and looking at the domestic — “said I not that 
four were to come, and here stand but three on the hall floor? ” 

“In troth did ye say sae, Allan,” said the old Highlander, 
“and here’s the fourth man coming clinking in at the yett e’en 
now from the stable, for he’s shelled like a partan, wi’ aim on 
back and breast, haunch and shanks. And am I to set her chair 
up near the Menteith’s, or down wi’ the honest gentlemen at the 
foot of the table?” 

Lord Menteith himself answered the inquiry, by pointing to a 
seat beside his own. 
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‘^And here she comes,” said Donald, as Captain Dalgetty 
entered the hall; “and I hope gentlemens will all take bread and 
cheese, as we say in the glens, until better meat be ready, until 
the Tiernach comes back frae the hill wi’ the southern gentlefolk, 
and then Dugald Cookwill showhimselfwi’hiskidand hill venison.” 

In the meantime, Captain Dalgetty had entered the apartment, 
and, walking up to the seat placed next Lord Menteith, was leaning 
on the back of it with his arms folded. Anderson and his com- 
panion waited at the bottom of the table, in a respectful attitude, 
until they should receive permission to seat themselves; while 
three or four Highlanders, under the direction of old Donald, ran 
hither and thither to bring additional articles of food, or stood 
still to give attendance upon the guests. 

In the midst of these preparations, Allan suddenly started up, 
and, snatching a Is^mp from the hand of an attendant, held it 
close to Dalgetty’s face, while he perused his features with the 
most heedful and grave attention. 

“By my honour,” said Dalgetty, half-displeased, as, mysteri- 
ously shaking his head, Allan gave up the scrutiny — “I trow that 
lad and I will ken each other when we meet again.” 

Meanwhile Allan strode to the bottom of the table, and having, 
by the aid of his lamp, subjected Anderson and his companion to 
the same investigation, stood a moment as if in deep reflection; 
then, touching his forehead, suddenly seized Anderson by the arm, 
and, before he could offer any effectual resistance, half-led and 
half-dragged him to the vacant seat at the upper end, and, having 
made a mute intimation that he should there place himself, he 
hurried the soldado with the same unceremonious precipitation to 
the bottom of the table. The captain, exceedingly incensed at 
this freedom, endeavoured to shake Allan from him with violence; 
but, powerful as he was, he proved in the struggle inferior to the 
gigantic mountaineer, who threw him off with such violence, that, 
after reeling a few paces, he fell at full length, and the vaulted 
hall rang with the clash of his armour. When he arose, his first 
action was to draw his sword and fly at Allan, who, with folded 
arms seemed to await his onset with the most scornful indifference. 
Lord Menteith and his attendants interposed to preserve peace, 
while the Highlanders, snatching weapons from the wall, seemed 
prompt to increase the broil. 
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‘‘He is'mad,” whispered Lord Menteith, “he is perfecdy mad; 
there is no purpose in quarrelling w^th him.” 

“If your lordship is assured that he is non compos mentis^'' said 
Dalgetty, “the whilk his breeding and behaviour seem to testify, 
the matter must end here, seeing that a madman can neither give 
an affront nor render honourable satisfaction. But, by my saul, 
if I had my provant and a bottle of Rhenish under my belt, I 
should have stood otherways up to him. And yet it’s a pity he 
should be sae weak in the intellectuals, being a strong proper 
man of body, fit to handle pike, morgenstern, or any other military 
implement whatsoever.” 

Peace was thus restored, and the party seated themselves 
agreeably to their former arrangement, with which Allan, who 
had now returned to his settle by the fire, and seemed once more 
immersed in meditation, did not again interfere. Lord Menteith, 
addressing the principal domestic, hastened to start some theme 
of conversation which might obliterate all recollection of the fray 
that had taken place, “The laird is at the hill, then, Donald, I 
understand, and some English strangers with him? ” 

“At the hill he is, an it like your honour, and two Saxon 
calabaleros are with him, sure eneugh; and that is Sir Miles 
Musgrave and Christopher Hall, both from the Cumraik, as I 
think they call their country.” 

“Hall and Musgrave?” said Lord Menteith, looking at his 
attendants; “the very men that we wished to see.” 

“Troth,” said Donald, “an’ I wish I had never seen them be- 
tween the een, for they’re come to herry us out o’ house and ha’.” 

“Why, Donald,” said Lord Menteith, “you did not use to be so 
churlish of your beef and ale; southland though they be, they’ll 
scarce eat up all the cattle that’s going on the castle mains.” 

“Teil care an they did,” said Donald, “an that were the warst 
o’t, for we have a wheen canny trewsmen here that wadna let us 
want if there was a horned beast atween this and Perth. But this 
is a warse job — ^it’s nae less than a wager,” 

“A wager!” repeated Lord Menteith, with some surprise. 

“Troth,” continued Donald, to the full as eager to tell his news 
as Lord Menteith was curious to hear them, “as your lordship is 
a friend and kinsman o’ the house, an’ as ye’ll hear eneugh o’t in 
less than an hour, I may as weel tell ye myseU. Ye sail be pleased, 
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then, to know, that when our laird was up in England, where he 
gangs oftener than his friends can wish, he was biding at the 
house o^ this Sir Miles Musgrave, an’ there was putten on the 
table six candlesticks, that they tell me were twice as muckle as 
the candlesticks in Dunblane kirk, and neither aim, brass, nor 
tin, but a’ solid silver, nae less; — ^up wi’ their English pride, has 
sae muckle, and kens sae little how to guide ith Sae they began 
to jeer the laird, that he saw nae sic graith in his ain poor country; 
and the laird, scorning to hae his country put down without a 
word for its credit, swore, like a gude Scotsman, that he had mair 
candlesticks, and better candlesticks, in his ain castle at hame, 
than were ever lighted in a hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland 
be the name o’ the country.” 

“That was patriotically said,” observed Lord Menteith. 

“Fary true,” said Donald; “but her honour had better hae 
hauden her tongue; for if ye say ony thing amang the Saxons 
that’s a wee by ordinar, they clink ye down for a wager as fast as 
a Lowland smith would hammer shoon on a Highland shelty. 
An’ so the laird behoved either to gae back o’ his word, or wager 
twa hunder merks; and so he e’en took the wager rather than be 
shamed wi’ the like o’ them. And now he’s like to get it to pay, 
and I’m thinkin’ that’s what makes him sae swear to come hame 
at e’en.” 

“Indeed,” said Lord Menteith, “from my idea of your fanuly 
plate, Donald, your master is certain to lose such a wager.” 

“Your honour may swear that; an’ where he’s to get the siller 
I kenna, although he borrowed out o’ twenty purses. I advised 
him to pit the twa Saxon gentlemen and their servants cannily 
into the pit o’ the tower till they gae up the bargain o’ free gude- 
will, but the laird winna hear reason.” 

Allan here started up, strode forward, and interrupted the 
conversation, saying to the domestic in a voice like thunder, 
“And how dared you to give my brother such dishonourable 
advice? or how dare you to say he will lose this or any other 
wager which it is his pleasure to lay? ” 

“Troth, Allan M‘Aulay,” answered the old man, “it’s no for 
my father’s son to gainsay what your father’s son thinks fit to 
say, an’ so the laird may’no doubt win his wager. A’ that I ken 
against it is, that the teil a candlestick, or onything like it, is in 
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the house, except the auld aim branches that hae been here since 
Laird Kenneth’s time, and the tin sconces that your father gar’d 
be made by auld Willie Winkie the tinkler, mair be token that 
deil an unce of siller plate is about the house at a’, forby the lady’s 
auld posset-dish, that wants the cover and ane o’ the lugs.” 

“Peace, old man ! ” said Allan fiercely; “and do you, gentlemen, 
if your refection is finished, leave this apartment clear; I must 
prepare it for the reception of these southern guests.” 

“Come away,” said the domestic, pulling Lord Menteith by 
the sleeve; “his hour is on him,” said he, looking towards Allan, 
‘^and he will not be controlled.” 

They left the hall accordingly. Lord Menteith and the captain 
being ushered one way by old Donald, and the two attendants 
conducted elsewhere by another Highlander. The former had 
scarcely reached a sort of withdrawing apartment ere they were 
joined by the lord of the mansion, Angus M^Aulay by name, and 
his English guests. Great joy was expressed by all parties, for 
Lord Menteith and the English gentlemen were well known to 
each other; and on Lord Menteith’s introduction. Captain Dalgetty 
was well received by the laird. But after the first burst of hospit- 
able congratulation was over, Lord Menteith could observe that 
there was a shade of sadness on the brow of his Highland friend. 

“You must have heard,” said Sir Christopher Hall, “that our 
fine undertaking in Cumberland is all blown up. The militia 
would not march into Scotland, and your prick-ear’d Covenanters 
have been too hard for our friends in the southern shires. And so, 
understanding there is some stirring work here, Musgrave and I, 
rather than sit idle at home, are come to have a campaign among 
your Idlts and plaids.” 

“I hope you have brought arms, men, and money with you,” 
said Lord Menteith, smiling. 

“Only some dozen or two of troopers, whom we left at the last 
Lowland village,” said Musgrave, “and trouble enough we had to 
get them so far.” 

“As fof money,” said his companion, “we expect a small supply 
from our friend and host here.” 

The laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith a little apart, 
and expressed to him his regret that he had fallen into a foolish 
blunder. 
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O Caledonia, stern and wild” 
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‘‘I heard it from Donald,” said Lord Menteith, scarce able to 
suppress a smile. 

‘‘Devil take that old man!” said M‘Aulay; “he would tell 
everything, were it to cost one^s life; but it^s no jesting matter to 
you neither, my lord, for I reckon on your friendly and fraternal 
benevolence, as a near kin§man of our house, to help me out with 
the money due to these pock-puddings; or else, to be plain wi’ ye, 
the deil a M‘Aulay will there be at the muster, for curse me if I 
do not turn Covenanter rather than face these fellows without 
paying them; and at the best, I shall be ill enough off, getting 
both the scaith and the scorn.” 

“You may suppose, cousin,” said Lord Menteith, “I am not 
too well equipped just now; but you may be assured I shall en- 
deavour to help you as well as I can, for the sake of old kindred, 
neighbourhood, and alliance.” 

“Thank ye — thank ye — thank ye,” reiterated M‘Aulay; “and 
as they are to spend the money in the king’s service, what signifies 
whether you, they, or I pay it? — ^we are a’ one man’s bairns, I 
hope? But you must help me out, too, with some reasonable 
excuse, or else I shall be for taking to Andrew Ferrara; for I like 
not to be treated like a liar or a braggart at my own board end, 
when, God knows, I only meant to support my honour and that 
of my family and country.” 

Donald, as they were speaking, entered, vdth rather a blither 
face than he might have been expected to wear, considering the 
impending fate of his master’s purse and credit. “Gentlemens, 
her dinner is ready, and her ca 7 idles are lighted said Donald, 
with a strong guttural emphasis on the last clause of his speech. 

“What the devil can he mean?” said Musgrave, looking to his 
countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his eyes to the laird, 
which M‘Aulay answered by shaking his head. 

A short dispute about precedence somewhat delayed their 
leaving the apartment. Lord Menteith insisted upon yielding up 
that which belonged to his rank, on consideration of his feeing in 
his own country, and of his near connection with the family in 
which they found themselves. The two English strangers, there- 
fore, were first ushered into the hall, where an unexpected display 
awaited them. The large oaken table was spread with substantial 
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joints of meat, and seats were placed in order for the guests. 
Behind every seat stood a gigantic Highlander, completely dressed 
and armed after the fashion of his country, holding in his right 
hand his drawn sword, with the point turned downwards, and in 
the left a blazing torch made of the bog-pine. This wood, found in 
the morasses, is so full of turpentine, that, when split and dried, 
it is frequently used in the Highlands instead of candles. The 
unexpected and somewhat startling apparition was seen by the 
red glare of the torches, which displayed the wild features, unusual 
^ress, and glittering arms of those who bore them, while the 
smoke, eddying up to the roof of the hall, over-canopied them 
with a voltime of vapour. Ere the strangers had recovered from 
their surprise, Allan stepped forward, and, pointing with his 
sheathed broadsword to the torch-bearers, said, in a deep and 
stem tone of voice, ‘‘Behold, gentlemen cavaliers, the chandeliers 
of my brother’s house, the ancient fashion of our ancient name; 
not one of these men knows any law but their chiefs command. — 
Would you dare to compare to them in value the richest ore that 
ever was dug out of the mine? How say you, cavaliers? — is your 
wager won or lost? ” 

“Lost, lost,” said Musgrave gaily — “my own silver candlesticks 
are all melted and r'ding on horseback by this time, and I wish 
the fellows that enlisted were half as trusty as these. — ^Here, sir,” 
he added to the chief, “is your money; it impairs Hall’s finances 
and mine somewhat, but debts of honour must be settled.” 

“My father’s curse upon my father’s son,” said Allan, inter- 
rupting him, “if he receives from you one penny! It is enough 
that you claim no right to exact from him what is his own.” 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan’s opinion, and the elder 
M‘Aulay readily joined, declaring the whole to be a fool’s business, 
and not worth speaking more about. The Englishmen, after some 
courteous opposition, were persuaded to regard the whole as a joke. 

“And now, Allan,” said the laird, “please to remove your 
candles; for, since the Saxon gentlemen have seen them, they will 
eat their dinner as comfortably by the light of the old tin sconces, 
without scomfishing them with so much smoke.” 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the living chandeliers, 
recovering their broadswords, and holding the point erect, marched 
out of the hall, and left the guests to enjoy their refreshments. 
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From THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 
1 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d. 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch, concentred all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 


II 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild. 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band. 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

StiU, as I view each well known scene. 

Think what is now and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 
And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s stream still let me stray, 
Though none should guide my feeble way; 
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Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 
Although it chill my withered cheek; 
Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting groan. 

PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 

Summon Clan Conuil. 

Come away, come away. 

Hark to the summons ! 

Come in your war-array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky. 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlodfy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one. 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter; 

Leave the corpse uninterr’d. 

The bride at the altar; 

Leave the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges : 

Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords apd targes. 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended. 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 
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Faster come, faster come. 

Faster and faster. 

Chief, vassal, page and groom. 
Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they come; 

See how they gather ! 

Wide waves the eagle plume. 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades. 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
Knell for the onset ! 


HUNTING SONG 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

On the mountain dawns the day, 

All the jolly chase is here. 

With hawk, and horse, and hunting-spear; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling. 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.^^ 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are steaming. 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 

And foresters have busy been. 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chant our lay, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

To the greenwood haste away. 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size; 
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We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his anders fray’d; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
‘‘Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Louder, louder chant the lay. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stem huntsman I who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk: 
Think of this, and rise with day, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


ROBERT BURNS 

Robert Burns (1759-96), born at Alloway near Ayr, was the son of a small 
farmer. He received a rather better education than most children in his 
station of life. He was much influenced by popular Scottish songs and ballads, 
and most of his finest poems are written in the language of his native land. 
Some of the best of these he wrote to suit the music of old Scottish airs — 
the two that follow are examples of this. The life of the poet was not very 
prosperous. He was not successful as a farmer, and received, at' the age of 
thirty, a small government post as exciseman. ^ Burns is the most popular 
of all national poets. It is difficult to think of any other writer so beloved 
as Bums is by his countrymen. 


SCOTS, WHA HAE 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften lejd, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie I 

Now’s the day, and now’s the hour: 

See the front o’ battle lour, 

See approach proud Edward’s power — 
Chains and slaverie I 
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ROBERT BURNS 

Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee ! 

Wha, for Scotland’s King and Law, 

Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 

Free-man stand, or free-man fa’, 

Let him follow me ! 

By Oppression’s woes and pains. 

By your Sons in servile chains. 

We will drain our dearest veins. 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow! — 

Let us do or die ! 

JOHN ANDERSON 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw. 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo ! 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

We clamb the HU thegither. 

And monie a cantie day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane anither; 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

And hand in hand we’ll go. 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson my jo ! 

jo, sweetheart; brent, straight; held, bald; pow, head; cantie, jolly. 



CHARLES READE 

Charles Reads (1814-84) the son of an Oxfordshire squire was educated at 
a school in that county and, later, at the university of Oxford. He became a 
lawyer, but devoted himself to writing plays and novels. Two good tales 
by him are It's Never too Late to Mend (popular also as a play) and Put 
T ourself in His Place\ but the best of his novels, from which the following 
extract is taken, is Ihe Cloister and the Hearth. The events belong to the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, just before the introduction of printing. 
One of the characters in the story is a sister of the famous painters, Hubert 
and Jan VanEyck. Gerard is a young manuscript writer forced by his enemies 
and those of his betrothed, Margaret Brandt, to leave his native Holland 
and seek shelter and work in Rome. On the road he meets Denys, a boisterous, 
good-natured, Burgundian crossbowman, and they journey together. 

ON THE ROAD TO ROME 

As they drew near the Rhine, they passed through forest after 
forest, and now for the first time ugly words sounded in travellers’ 
mouths, seated around stoves. “Thieves ! ” “black gangs ! ” “cut- 
throats ! ” etc. 

The very rustics were said to have a custom hereabouts of 
murdering the unwary traveller in these gloomy woods, whose 
dark and devious windings enabled those who were familiar with 
them to do deeds of rapine and blood undetected, or, if detected, 
easily to baffle pursuit. 

Certain it was, that every clown they met carried, whether for 
offence or defence, a most formidable weapon; a light axe with a 
short pike at the head, and a long slender handle, ash or yew, well 
seasoned. These the natives could all throw with singular pre- 
cision, so as to make the point strike an object at several yards’ 
distance, or could slay a bullock at hand with a stroke of the 
blade. Gerard bought one and practised with it. Denys quietly 
filed and ground his bolt sharp, whistling the whilst; and when 
they entered a gloomy wood, he would unsling his crossbow and 
carry it ready for action; but not so much like a traveller fearing 
an attack, as a sportsman watchful not to miss a snap shot. 

One day, being in a forest a few leagues from Diisseldorf, as 
Gerard was walking like one in a dream, thinking of Margaret, and 
scarce seeing the road he trode, his companion laid a hand on his 
shoulder, and strung his crossbow with glittering eye. “Hush ! ” 
said he, in a low whisper that startled Gerard more than thunder. 
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Gerard grasped his axe tight, and shook a little: he heard a 
rustling in the wood hard by, and at the same moment Denys 
sprang into the wood, and his crossbow went to his shoulder, even 
as he jumped. Twang! went the metal string; and after an in- 
stant’s suspense he roared, ‘‘Run forward, gu^rd the road, he is 
hit ! he is hit 1 ” 

Gerard darted forward, and as he ran a young bear burst out 
of the wood right upon him; finding itself intercepted, it went 
upon its hind legs with a snarl, and though not half grown, opened 
formidable jaws and long claws. Gerard, in a fury of excitement 
and agitation, flung himself on it, and delivered a tremendous 
blow on its nose with his axe, and the creature staggered; another, 
and it lay grovelling, with Gerard hacking it. 

“Hallo 1 stop I you are mad to spoil the meat.” 

“I took it for a robber,” said Gerard, panting. “I mean, I had 
made ready for a robber, so I could not hold my hand.” 

“Ay, these chattering travellers have stuffed your head full of 
thieves and assassins; they have not got a real live robber in fheir 
whole nation. Nay, I’ll carry the beast; bear thou my crossbow.” 

“We will carry it by turns then,” said Gerard, “for ’tis a heavy 
load: poor thing, how its blood drips. Why did we slay it? ” 

“For supper and the reward the bailie of the next town shall 
give us.” 

“And for that it must die, when it had but just begun to live; 
and perchance it hath a mother that will miss it sore this night, 
and loves it as ours love us; more than mine does me.” 

“What, know you not that his mother was caught in a pitfall 
last month, and her skin is now at the tanner’s? and his father 
was stuck full of cloth-yard shafts t’other day, and died like 
Julius Caesar, with his hands folded on his bosom, and a dead 
dog in each of them ? ” 

But Gerard would not view it jestingly: “Why then,” said he, 
“we have killed one of God’s creatures that was all alone in the 
world — as I am this day, in this strange land.” 

“You young milksop,” roared Denys, “these things must not 
be looked at so, or not another bow would be drawn nor quarel 
fly in forest nor battlefield. Why, one of your kidney consorting 
with a troop of pikemen should turn them to a row of milk-pails; 
it is ended, to Rome thou goest not alone, for never wouldst thou 
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reach the Alps in a whole skin. I take thee to Remiremont, my 
native place, and there I marry thee to my young sister, she is 
blooming as a peach. Thou shakest thy head? ah! I forgot; thou 
lovest elsewhere, and art a one woman man, a creature to me 
scarce conceivable. Well then I shall find thee, not a wife, nor a 
leman, but a friend; some honest Burgundian who shall go with 
thee as far as Lyons; and much I doubt that honest fellow will be 
myself, into whose liquor thou hast dropped sundry powders to 
make me love thee; for erst I endured not doves in doublet and 
hose. From Lyons, I say, I can trust thee by ship to Italy, which 
being by all accounts the very stronghold of milksops, thou wilt 
there be safe: they will hear thy words, and make thee their duke 
in a twinkling.” 

Gerard sighed: “In sooth I love not to think of this Diisseldorf, 
where we are to part company, good friend.” 

They walked silently, each thinking of the separation at hand; 
the thought checked trifling conversation, and at these moments 
it is a relief to do something, however insignificant. Gerard asked 
Denys to lend him a bolt. “ I have often shot with a long bow, but 
never with one of these 1 ” 

“Draw thy knife and cut this one out of the cub,” said Denys 
slily. 

“Nay, nay, I want a clean one.” 

Denys gave him three out of his quiver. 

Gerard strung the bow, and levelled it at a bough that had 
fallen into the road at some distance. The power of the instrument 
surprised him; the short but thick steel bow jarred him to the 
very heel as it went off, and the swift steel shaft was invisible in 
its passage; only the dead leaves, with which November had 
carpeted the narrow road, flew about on the other side of the bough. 

“Ye aimed a thought too high,” said Denys. 

“What a deadly thing ! no wonder it is driving out the long-bow 
— to Martin’s much discontent.” 

“Ay, lad,” said Denys triumphantly, “it gains ground every 
day, in spite of their laws and their proclamations to keep up the 
yewen bow, because forsooth their grandsires shot with it, knowing 
no better. You see, Gerard, war is not pastime. Men will shoot 
at their enemies with the hittingest arm and the killingest, not 
with the longest and missingest.” 
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‘‘Then these new engines I hear of will put both bows down; 
for these with a pinch of black dust, and a leaden ball, and a 
child’s finger, shall slay you Mars and Goliath, and the Seven 
Champions.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Denys warmly; “petronel nor harquebuss 
shall ever put down Sir Arbalest. \^y, we can shoot ten times 
while they are putting their charcoal and their lead into their 
leathern smoke belchers, and then kindling their matches. All 
that is too fumbling for the field of battle; there a soldier’s weapon 
needs be aye ready, like his heart.” 

Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted by a sound 
behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like something heavy, 
but not hard, rushing softly over the dead leaves. He turned 
round with some little curiosity. A colossal creature was coming 
down the road at about sixty paces distance. 

He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but the next 
moment he turned ashy pale. 

“Denys 1 ” he cried. “Oh, God ! Denys 1 ” 

Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, running on a 
hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it Denys jaid in a sickening whisper — 
“THE CUB!” 

Oh! the concentrated horror of that one word, whispered 
hoarsely, with dilating eyes! For in that syllable it all flashed 
upon them both like a sudden stroke of lightning in the dark — 
the bloody trail, the murdered cub, the mother upon them, and it. 
DEATH. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she saw them. Huge 
as she was, she seemed to double herself (it was her long hair 
bristling with rage) : she raised her head big as a bull’s, her swine- 
shaped jaws opened wide at them, her eyes turned to blood and 
flame, and she rushed upon them, scattering the leaves about her 
like a whirlwind as she came. 

“Shoot!” screamed Denys, but Gerard stood shaking from 
head to foot, useless. 

“ Shoot, *man ! ten thousand devils, shoot ! too late ! Tree ! tree ! ” 
and he dropped the cub, pushed Gerard across the road,’ and flew 
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to the first tree and climbed it, Gerard the same on his side; and 
as they fled, both men uttered inhuman howls like savage creatures 
grazed by death. 

With all their speed one or other would have been torn to 
fragments at the foot of his tree; but the bfer stopped a moment 
at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she was hunting, 
she smelt it all round, and found, how, her Creator only knows, 
that it was dead, quite dead. She gave a yell such as neither 
of the hunted ones had ever heard, nor dreamed to be in nature, 
and flew after Denys. She reared and struck at him as he climbed. 
He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her huge teeth tore a 
great piece out of it with a crash. Then she reared again, dug 
her claws deep into the bark, and began to mount it slowly, but 
as surely as a monkey. 

Denys’s evil star had led him to a dead tree, a mere shaft, and 
of no very great height. He climbed faster than his pursuer, and 
was soon at the top. He looked this way and that for some bough 
of another tree to spring to. There was none; and if he jumped 
down, he knew the bear would be upon him ere he could recover 
the fall, and make short work of him. Moreover, Denys was little 
used to turning his back on danger, and his blood was rising at 
being hunted. He turned to bay. 

“My hour is come,” thought he. “Let me meet death like a 
man.” He kneeled down and grasped a small shoot to steady him- 
self, drew his long knife, and clenching his teeth, prepared to job 
the huge brute as soon as it should mount within reach. 

Of this combat the result was not doubtful. 

The monster’s head and neck were scarce vulnerable for bone 
and masses of hair. The man was going to sting the bear, and the 
bear to crack the man like a nut. 

Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He saw his friend’s 
mortal danger, and passed at once from fear to blindish rage. He 
slipped down his tree in a moment, caught up the crossbow, which 
he had dropped in the road, and running furiously up, sent a 
bolt into the bear’s body with a loud shout. The bear gave a 
snarl of rage and pain, and turned its head irresolutely,’*' 

“Keep aloof !” cried Denys, “or you are a dead man.” 
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“I care not”; and in a moment he had another bolt ready and 
shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, ‘‘Take that! take that!” 

Denys poured a volley of oaths down at him. “ Get away, idiot ! ” 

He was right: the bear finding so formidable and noisy a foe 
behind her, slipped growling down the tree, rending deep furrows 
in it as she slipped. Gerard ran back to his tree and climbed it 
swiftly. But while his legs were dangling some eight feet from 
the ground, the bear came rearing and struck with her fore paw, 
and out flew a piece of bloody cloth from Gerard’s hose. He 
climbed, and climbed; and presently he heard as it were in the 
air a voice say, “Go out on the bough!” He looked, and there 
was a long massive branch before turn shooting upwards at a 
slight angle: he threw his body across it, and by a series of con- 
vulsive efforts worked up it to the end. 

Then he looked round panting. 

The bear was mounting the tree on the other side He heard 
her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both sides of the massive 
tree. Her eye not being very quick, she reached the fork and 
passed it, mounting the main stem. Gerard drew breath more 
freely. The bear either heard him, or found by scent she was 
wrong: she paused; presently she caught sight of him. She eyed 
him steadily, then quietly descended to the fork. 

Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and tried the 
bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as iron. Instinct taught 
the creature this: it crawled carefully out on the bough, growling 
savagely as it came. 

Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from the ground. 
Death below. Death moving slow but sure on him in a still more 
horrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat poured from him. 
He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 

As the fearful monster crawled growling towards him, incon- 
gruous thoughts coursed through his mind. Margaret: the Vulgate, 
where it speaks of the rage of a she-bear robbed of her whelps — 
Rome — Eternity. ♦ 

The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of death fell on the 
doomed man; he saw the open jaws and bloodshot eyes coming, 
but in a mist. 

As in a mist he heard a twang; he glanced down; Denys, white 
and silent as death, was shooting up at the bear. The bear snarled 
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at the twang, but crawled on. Again the crossbow twanged, and 
the bear snarled, and came nearer. Again the crossbow twanged; 
and the next moment the bear was close upon Gerard, where he 
sat, with hair standing stiff on end, and eyes starting from their 
sockets, palsied. The bear opened her jaws like a grave, and hot 
blood spouted from them upon Gerard ‘as from a pump. The 
bough rocked. The wounded monster was reeling; it clung, it 
stuck its sickles of claws deep into the wood; it toppled, its claws 
held firm, but its body rolled off, and the sudden shock to the 
branch shook Gerard forward on his stomach with his face upon 
one of the bear’s straining paws. At this, by a convulsive effort, 
she raised her head up, up, till he felt her hot fetid breath. Then 
huge teeth snapped together loudly close below him in the air, 
with a last effort of baffled hate. The ponderous carcass rent the 
claws out of the bough, then pounded the earth with a tremendous 
thump. There was a shout of triumph below, and the very next 
instant a cry of dismay, for Gerard had swooned, and without an 
attempt to save himself, rolled headlong from the perilous height. 

Denys caught at Gerard, and somewhat checked his fall; but it 
may be doubted whether this alone would have saved him from break- 
ing his neck, or a limb. His best friend now was the dying bear, 
on whose hairy carcass his head and shoulders descended. Denys 
tore him off her. It was needless. She panted still, and her limbs 
quivered, but a hare was not so harmless; and soon she breathed 
her last; and the judicious Denys propped Gerard up against her, 
being soft, and fanned him. He came to by degrees, but confused, 
and feeling the bear all around him, rolled away, yelling. 

“Courage,” cried Denys, “le diable est mort.” 

“Is it dead? quite dead?” inquired Gerard from behind a tree; 
for his courage was feverish, and the cold fit was on him just now, 
and had been for some time. 

“Behold,” said Denys, and pulled the brute’s ear playfully, 
and opened her jaws and put in his head, with other insulting 
antics, in the^idst of which Gerard was violently sick. 

Denys laughed at him. 

“What is the matter now?” said he; “also, why tumble off 
your perch just when we had won the day? ” 

“I swooned, I trow.” 

“But zvhyV^ 
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Not receiving an answer, he continued, “Green girls faint as 
soon as look at you, jbut then they choose time and place. What 
woman ever fainted up a tree? 

“ She sent her nasty blood all over me. I think the smell must 
have overpowered me. Faugh! I hate blood.” 

“I do believe it potently.” 

“ See what a mess she has made me I ” 

“But with her blood, not yours. I pity the enemy that strives 
to satisfy you.” 

“You need not to brag, Maitre Denys; I saw you under the 
tree, the colour of your shirt.” 

“Let us distinguish,” said Denys, colouring; “it is permitted 
to tremble/or a jriendP 

Gerard, for answer, flung his arms round Denys’s neck in 
silence. 

“Look here,” whined the stout soldier, affected by this little 
gush of nature and youth, “was ever aught so like a woman? 
I love thee, little milksop — go to. Good ! behold him on his knees 
now. What new caprice is this?” 

“Oh, Denys, ought we not to return thanks to Him who has 
saved both our lives against such fearful odds?” And Gerard 
kneeled, and prayed aloud. And presently he found Denys 
kneeling quiet beside him, with his hands across his bosom, after 
the custom of his nation, and a face as long as his arm. When 
they rose, Gerard’s countenance was beaming. 

“Good Denys,” said he, “Heaven will reward thy piety.” 

“Ah, bah! I did it out of politeness,” said the Frenchman. 
“It was to please thee, little one. C’est 6gal: ’twas well and 
orderly prayed, and edified me to the core while it lasted. A 
bishop had scarce handled the matter better; so now our evensong 
being sung, and the saints enlisted with us — marchons.” 

Ere they had taken two steps he stopped. “By-the-bye, the 
cub ! ” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Gerard. 

“You are right. It is late. We have lost time climbing trees, 
and tumbling off ’em, and swooning, and vomiting, and praying; 
and the brute is heavy to carry. And now I think on’t, we shall 
have papa after it next; these bears make such a coil about an 
odd cub. What is this ? you are wounded ! you are wounded ! ” 
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“Not I ” 

“He is wounded: miserable that lam!” 

“Be calm, Denys. I am not touched; I feel no pain anywhere.” 

“You? you only feel when another is hurt,” cried Denys with 
great emotion; and throwing himself on his knees, he examined 
Gerard’s leg with glistening eyes. 

“Quick! quick! before it stiffens,” he cried, and hurried him 
on. 

“Who makes the coil about nothing now?” inquired Gerard 
composedly. 

Denys’s reply was a very indirect one. 

“Be pleased to note,” said he, “that I have a bad heart. You 
were man enough to save my life, yet I must sneer at you, a 
novice in war. Was not I a novice once myself? Then you 
fainted from a wound, and I thought you swooned for fear, and 
called you a milksop. Briefly, I have a bad tongue and a bad 
heart.” 

“Denys ! ” 

“Plait-il?” 

“You lie.” 

“You are very good to say so, little one, and I am eternally 
obliged to you,” mumbled the remorseful Denys. 

Ere they had walked many furlongs, the muscles of the wounded 
leg contracted and stiffened, till presently Gerard could only just 
put his toe to the ground, and that with great pain. 

At last he could bear it no longer. 

“Let me lie down and die,” he groaned, “for this is intolerable.” 

Denys represented that it was afternoon, and the nights were 
now frosty; and cold and hunger ill companions; and that it 
would be unreasonable to lose heart, a certain great personage 
being notoriously defunct. So Gerard leaned upon his axe, and 
hobbled on; but presently he gave in, all of a sudden, and sank 
helpless in the road. 

Denys drew him aside into the wood, and to his surprise gave 
him his crossbow and bolts, enjoining him strictly to lie quiet, 
and if any ilUooking fellows should find him out and come to 
him, to bid them keep aloof; and should they refuse, to shoot 
them dead at twenty paces. “Honest men keep the path; and, 
knaves in a wood, none but fools do parley with them.” With 
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this he snatched up Gerard’s axe, and set off running — not, as 
Gerard expected, towards Diisseldorf, but on the road they had 
come. 

Gerard lay aching and smarting; and to him ^lome, that seemed 
so near at starting, looked far, far off, now that he was two hundred 
miles nearer it. But soon all his thoughts turned Sevenbergen- 
wards. How sweet it would be one day to hold Margaret’s hand, 
and tell her all he had gone through for her ! The very thought of 
it, arid her, soothed him; and in the midst of pain and irritation 
of the nerves he lay resigned, and sweetly, though faintly, smiling. 

He had lain thus more than two hours, when suddenly there 
were shouts; and the next moment something struck a tree hard 
by, and quivered in it. 

He looked, it was an arrow. 

He started to his feet. Several missiles rattled among the 
boughs, and the wood echoed with battle-cries. Whence they 
came he could not tell, for noises in these huge woods are so 
reverberated, that a stranger is always at fault as to their where- 
about; but they seemed to fill the whole air. Presently there was 
a lull; then he heard the fierce galloping of hoofs; and still louder 
shouts and cries arose, mingled with shrieks and groans; and 
above all, strange and terrible sounds, like fierce claps of thunder., 
bellowing loud, and then dying off in cracking echoes; and red 
tongues of flame shot out ever and anon among the trees, and 
clouds of sulphurous smoke came drifting over his head. And all 
was still. 

Gerard was struck with awe. ‘‘What will become of Denys?” 
he cried. “Oh, why did you leave me? Oh, Denys, my friend! 
my friend 1 ” 

Just before sunset Denys returned, almost sinking under a 
hairy bundle. It was the bear’s skin. 

Gerard welcomed him with a burst of joy that astonished him. 

“I thought never to see you again, dear Denys. Were you in 
the battle?” 

“No. What battle?” 

“The bloody battle of men, or fiends, that raged in the wood 
a while agone”; and with this he described it to the life, and more 
fully than I have done. 

Denys patted him indulgently on the back. 


7—2 
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is well,” said he; ‘‘thou art a good limner; and fever is a 
great spur to the imagination. One day I lay in a cart-shed with a 
cracked skull, and saw two hosts manoeuvre and fight a good hour 
on eight feet square, the which I did fairly describe to my comrade 
in due order, only not so gorgeously as thou, for want of book 
learning,” 

“What, then, you believe me not? when I tell you the arrows 
whizzed over my head, and tht combatants shouted, and ” 

“May the foul fiends fly away with me if I believe a word of it.” 

Gerard took his arm, and quietly pointed to a tree close by. 

“Why, it looks like — it is — a broad arrow, as I live!” And he 
went close, and looked up at it. 

“It came out of the battle. I heard it, and saw it.” 

“An English arrow.” 

“How know you that? ” 

“Marry, by its length. The English bowmen draw the bow to 
the ear, others only to the right breast. Hence the English loose a 
three-foot shaft, and this is one of them, perdition seize them! 
Well, if this is not glamour, there has been a trifle of a battle. 
And if there has been a battle in so ridiculous a place for a battle 
as this, why then ’tis no business of mine, for my Duke hath no 
quarrel hereabouts; so let’s to bed,” said the professional. And 
with this he scraped together a heap of leaves, and made Gerard 
lie on it, his axe by his side. He then lay down beside him, with 
one hand on his arbalest, and drew the bear-skin over them, hair 
inward. They were soon as warm as toast, and fast asleep. 

But long before the dawn Gerard woke his comrade. 

“What shall I do, Denys, I die of famine?” 

“Do? why, go to sleep again incontinent: qui dort dine.” 

“But I tell you I am too hungry to sleep,” snapped Gerard. 

“Let us march, then,” replied Denys, with paternal indulgence. 

He had a brief paroxysm of yawns; then made a small bundle 
of bears’ ears, rolling them up in a strip of the skin, cut for the 
purpose; and they took the road. 

Gerard leaned on his axe, and propped by Denys on the other 
side, hobbled along, not without sighs. 

“I hate pain,” said Gerard viciously. 

“Therein you show judgment,” replied papa smoothly. 

It was a clear starlight night; and soon the moon rising revealed 
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the end of the wood at no great distance; a pleasant sight, since 
Diisseldorf they knew was but a fehort league further. 

At the edge of the wood they came upon something so mysterious 
that they stopped to gaze at it, before going up to it. Two white 
pillars rose in the air, distant a few paces from each other; and 
between them stood many figures, that looked like human forms. 

“I go no farther- till I know what this is,” said Gerard, in an 
agitated whisper. “Are they effigies of the saints, for men to pray 
to on the road? or live robbers waiting to shoot down honest 
travellers? Nay, living men they cannot be, for they stand on 
nothing that I see. Oh! Denys, let us turn back till daybreak; 
this is no mortal sight.” 

Denys halted, and peered long and keenly. “They are men,” 
said he, at last. Gerard was for turning back all the more. 

“But men that will never hurt us, nor we them. Look not to 
their feet, for that they stand on!” 

“Where, then, i’ the name of all the saints?” 

“Look over their heads,” said Denys gravely. 

Following this direction, Gerard presently discerned the outline 
of a dark wooden beam passing from pillar to pillar; and as the 
pair got nearer, walking now on tiptoe, one by one dark snake-like 
cords came out in the moonlight, each pendent from the beam 
to a dead man, and tight as wire. 

Now as they came under this awful monument of crime and 
wholesale vengeance a light air swept by, and several of the 
corpses swung, or gently gyrated, and every rope creaked. 
Gerard shuddered at this ghastly salute. So thoroughly had the 
gibbet, with its sickening load, seized and held their eyes, that it 
was but now they perceived a fire right underneath, and a living 
figure sitting huddled over it. His axe lay beside him, the bright 
blade shining red in the glow. He was asleep. 

Gerard started, but Denys only whispered, “Courage, comrade, 
here is a fire.” 

“Ay! but there is a man at it.” 

“There will soon be three”; and he began to heap some wood 
on it that the watcher had prepared; during which the prudent 
Gerard seized the man’s axe, and sat down tight on it, grasping his 
own, and examining the sleeper. There was nothing outwardly 
distinctive in the man. He wore the dress of the country folk. 
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and the hat of the district, a three-cornered hat called a Bruns- 
wicker, stiff enough to turn a sword cut, and with a thick brass 
hatband. The weight of the whole thing had turned his ears 
entirely down, like a fancy rabbit’s in our century; but even this, 
though it spoiled him as a man, was nothing remarkable. They 
had of late met scores of these dog’s-eared rustics. The peculi- 
arity was, this clown watching under a laden gallows. What 
for? 

Denys, if he felt curious, would not show it; he took out two 
bears’ ears from his bundle, and running sticks through them, 
began to toast them. “’Twill be eating coined money,” said he; 
“for the burgomaster of Diisseldorf had given us a rix-dollar for 
these ears, as proving the death of their owners; but better a 
lean purse than a lere stomach.” 

“Unhappy man!” cried Gerard, “could you eat food hereV^ 

“Where the fire is lighted there must the meat roast, and where 
it roasts there must it be eaten; for nought travels worse than 
your roasted meat.” 

“Well, eat thou, Denys, an thou canst! but I am cold and sick; 
there is no room for hunger in my heart after what mine eyes 
have seen,” and he shuddered over the fire. “Oh I how they creak: 
and who is this man, I wonder? what an ill-favoured churl!” 

Denys examined him like a connoisseur looking at a picture, 
and in due course delivered judgment. “I take him to be of the 
refuse of that company, whereof these (pointing carelessly upward) 
were the cream, and so ran their heads into danger.” 

“At that rate, why not stun him before he wakes? ” and Gerard 
fidgeted where he sat. 

Denys opened his eyes with humorous surprise. “For one who 
sets up for a milksop you have the readiest hand. Why should 
two stun one? tush! he wakes: note now what he says at waking, 
and tell me ” 

These last words were hardly whispered when the watcher 
opened his eyes. At sight of the fire made up, and two strangers 
eyeing him keenly, he stared, and there was a severe and pretty 
successful effort to be calm; still a perceptible tremor ran all over 
him. Soon he manned himself, and said gruffly, “Good morrow.” 
But at the very moment of saying it he missed his axe, and saw 
how Gerard was sitting upon it, with his own laid ready to his 
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hand. He lost countenance again directly. Denys smiled grimly 
at this bit of byplay. 

“Good morrow!^” said Gerard quietly, keeping his eye on him. 

The watcher was now too ill at ease to be silent. “You make 
free with my fire/’ said he; but he added in a somewhat faltering 
voice, “you are welcome.” 

Denys whispered Gerard. The watcher eyed them askant. 

“My comrade says, sith we share your fire, you shall share his 
meat.” 

' “So be it,” said the man warmly. “ I have half a kid hanging on 
a bush hard by. I’ll go fetch it”; and he arose with a cheerful and 
obliging countenance, and was retiring. 

Denys caught up his crossbow, and levelled it at his head. The 
man fell on his knees. 

Denys lowered his weapon, and pointed him back to his place. 
He rose and went back slowly and unsteadily, like one disjointed; 
and sick at heart as the mouse, that the cat lets go a little way, 
and then darts and replaces. 

“Sit down, friend,” said Denys grimly, in French. 

The man obeyed finger and tone, though he knew not a word 
of French, 

“Tell him the fire is not big enough for more than three. He 
will take my meaning.” 

This being communicated by Gerard, the man grinned; ever 
since Denys spoke he had seemed greatly relieved. “ I wist not ye 
were strangers,” said he to Gerard. 

Denys cut a piece of bear’s ear, and offered it with grace to him 
►he had just levelled crossbow at. 

He took it calmly, and drew a piece of bread from his wallet, 
and divided it with the pair. Nay, more, he winked and thrust his 
hand into the heap of leaves he sat on (Gerard grasped his axe 
ready to brain him) and produced a leathern bottle holding full 
two gallons. He put it to his mouth, and drank their healths, 
then handed it to Gerard; he passed it untouched to Denys. 

“Mort de ma vie!” cried the soldier, “it is Rhenish wine, and 
fit for the gullet of an archbishop. Here’s to thee, thou prince of 
good fellows, wishing thee a short life and a merry one ! Come, 
Gerard, sup 1 sup 1 Pshaw, never heed them, man ! they heed not 
thee. Natheless, did I hang over such a skin of Rhenish as this, 
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and three churls sat beneath' a drinking it and offered me not a 
drop, I^d soon be down among them.” 

Denys! Denys!” 

“My spirit would cut the cord, and womp would come my body 
amongst ye, with a hand on the bottle, and one eye winking, 
t’other ” 

Gerard started up with a cry of horror and his fingers to his 
ears, and was running from the place, when his eye fell on the 
watcher’s axe. The tangible danger brought him back. He sat 
down again on the axe with his fingers in his ears. 

“Courage, I’ami, le diable est mort!” shouted Denys gaily, 
and offered him a piece of bear’s ear, put it right under his nose 
as he stopped his ears. Gerard turned his head away with loathing. 
“Wine!” he gasped. “Heaven knows I have much need of it, 
with such companions as thee and ” 

He took a long draught of the Rhenish wine: it ran glowing 
through his veins, and warmed and strengthened his heart, but 
could not check his tremors whenever a gust of wind came. As 
for Denys and the other, they feasted recklessly, and plied the 
bottle unceasingly, and drank healths and caroused beneath that 
creaking sepulchre and its ghastly tenants. 

“Ask him how they came here,” said Denys with his mouth 
full, and pointing up without looking. 

On this question being interpreted to the watcher, he replied 
that treason had been their end, diabolical treason and priestcraft. 
He then, being rendered communicative by drink, delivered a 
long prosy narrative, the purport of which was as follows. These 
honest gentlemen who now dangled here so miserably were alb 
stout men and true, and lived in the forest by their wits. Their 
independence and thriving state excited the jealousy and hatred 
of a large portion of mankind, and many attempts were made on 
their lives and liberties; these the Virgin and their patron saints, 
coupled with their individual skill and courage, constantly baffled. 
But yester eve a party of merchants came slowly on their' mules 
from Diisseldorf. The honest men saw them crawling, and let 
them penetrate near a league into the forest, then set upon them 
to make them disgorge a portion of their ill-gotten gains. But 
alas ! the merchants were no merchants at all, but soldiers of more 
than one nation, in the pay of the Archbishop of Cologne; 
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haubergeons had they beneath their gowns, and weapons of all 
sorts at hand; hatheless, the honest men fought stoutly, and 
pressed the traitors hard, when lo! horsemen, that had been 
planted in ambush many hours before, galloped up, and with 
these new diabolical engines of war, shot leaden bullets, and laid 
many an honest fellow low, and so quelled the courage of others 
that they yielded them prisoners. These being taken red-handed, 
the victors, who with malice inconceivable had brought cords 
knotted round their waists, did speedily hang, and by their side 
the dead ones, to make the gallanter show. “That one at the end 
was the captain. He never felt the cord. He was riddled with 
broad arrows and leaden balls or ever they could take him: a 
worthy man as ever cried ‘Stand and deliver!’ but a little hasty, 
not much: stay! I forgot; he is dead. Very hasty, and obstinate 
as a pig. That one in the buff jerkin is the lieutenant, as good a 
soul as ever lived: he was hanged alive. This one here, I never 
could abide; no (not that one; that is Conrad, my bosom friend); 
I mean this one right overhead in the chicken-toed shoon; yoU 
were always carrying tales, ye thief, and making mischief; you 
know you were; and, sirs, I am a man that would rather live 
united in a coppice than in a forest with backbiters and tale- 
bearers: strangers, I drink to you.” And so he went down the 
whole string, indicating with the neck of the bottle, like a 
showman with his pole, and giving a neat description of each, 
which though pithy was invariably false; for the showmati had 
no real eye for character, and had misunderstood every one of 
these people. 

‘^Enough palaver!” cried Denys. “Marchons! Give me his 
axe; now tell him he must help you along.” 

The man’s countenance fell, but he saw in Denys’s eye that 
resistance would be dangerous; he submitted. Gerard it was who 
objected. He said, “Y pensez-vous? to put my hand on a thief, 
it maketh my flesh creep.” 

“Childishness ! all trades must live. Besides, I have my reasons. 
Be not you wiser than your elder.” 

“No. Only if I am to lean on him I must have my hand in my 
bosom, still grasping the haft of my knife.” 

“It is a new attitude to walk in; but please thyself.” 

And in that strange and mixed attitude of tender offices and 
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deadly suspicion the trio did walk. I wish I could draw them: 
I would not trust to the pen. 

The light of the watch-tower at Diisseldorf was visible as soon 
as they cleared the wood, and cheered Gerard. When, after an 
hour’s march, the black outline of the tower itself and other 
buildings stood out clear to the eye, their companion halted and 
said gloomily, “You may as well slay me out of hand as take me 
any nearer Ae gates of Diisseldorf town.” 

On this being communicated to Denys, he said at once, “Let 
him go then, for in sooth his neck will be in jeopardy if he wends 
much further with us.” Gerard acquiesced as a matter of course. 
His horror of a .criminal did not in the least dispose him to active 
cooperation with the law. But the fact is, that at this epoch no 
private citizen in any part of Europe ever meddled with criminals 
but in self-defence, except, by-the-bye, in England, which, 
behind other nations in some things, was centuries before them 
all in this. 

The man’s personal liberty being restored, he asked for his axe. 
It was given him. To the friends’ surprise he still lingered. Was 
he to have nothing for coming so far out of his way with them ? 

“Here are two batzen, friend.” 

“And the wine, the good Rhenish? ” 

“Did you give aught for it?” 

“Ay! the peril of my life.’^ 

“Hum! what say you, Denys?” 

“I say it was worth its weight in gold. Here, lad, here be silver 
groschen, one for every acorn on that gallows tree; and here is one 
more for thee, who wilt doubtless be there in due season.” 

The man took the coins, but still lingered. 

“Well! what now?” cried Gerard, who thought him shame- 
fully overpaid already. “Dost seek the hide off our bones? ” 

“Nay, good sirs, but you have seen to-night how parlous a life 
is mine. Ye be true men, and your prayers avail; give me then a 
small trifle of a prayer, an’t please you; for I know not one.” 

Gerard’s choler began to rise at the egotistical rogue; moreover, 
ever since his wound he had felt gusts of irritability. However, 
he bit his lip and said, “There go two words to that bargain; tell 
me first, is it true what men say of you Rhenish thieves, that ye 
do murder innocent and unresisting travellers as well as rob them ? ” 
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The other answered sulkily, ‘‘They you call thieves are not 
to blame for that; the fault lies with the law.” 

“Gramercy! so ’tis the law’s fault that ill men break it?” 

“I mean not so; but the law in this land slays an honest man 
an’ if he do but steal. What follows? he would be pitiful, but is 
discouraged herefrom; pity gains him no pity, and doubles his 
peril: an he but cut a purse his life is forfeit; therefore cutteth he 
the throat to boot, to save his own neck: dead men tell no tales. 
Pray then for the poor soul who by bloody laws is driven to kill 
or else be slaughtered; were there less of this unreasonable 
gibbeting on the highroad, there should be less enforced cutting 
of throats in dark woods, my masters.” 

“Fewer words had served,” replied Gerard coldly. “I asked a 
question, I am answered,” and suddenly doffing his bonnet — 

* Obsecro Deum omnipotentem, ut, quS cruce jam pendent isti 
quindecim latrones furcs et homicidae, in ei homicida fur et latro tu 
pependeris quam citissime, pro publica salute, in honorem justi Dei 
cui sit gloria, in aeternum. Amen.*” 

“And so good day.” 

The greedy outlaw was satisfied at last. “That is Latin,” he 
muttered, “and more than I bargained for.” So indeed it was. 

And he returned to his business with a mind at ease. The 
friends pondered in silence the many events of the last few 
hours. 

At last Gerard said thoughtfully, “That she-bear saved both 
our lives — by God’s will.” 

“Like enough,” replied Denys; “and talking of that, it was 
lucky we did not dawdle over our supper.” 

“What mean you?” 

“I mean they are not all hanged; I saw a refuse of seven or 
eight as black as ink around our fire.” 

“When? when?” 

“Ere we had left it five minutes.” 

“Good heavens! and you said not a- word.” 

“It would but have worried you, and had set our friend a 
looking back, and mayhap tempted him to get his skull split. 
All other danger was over; they could not see us, we were out of 
the moonshine, and indeed, just turning a corner. Ah! there is 
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the Sun; and here are the gates of Diisseldorf. Courage, Tami, le 
diable est mort !” 

“My head! my head 1” was all poor Gerard could reply. 

So many shocks, emotions, perils, horrors, added to the wound, 
his first, had tried his youthful body and sensitive nature too 
severely. 

It was noon of the same day. 

In a bedroom of “The Silver Lion” the rugged Denys sat 
anxious, watching his young friend. 

And he lay raging with fever, delirious at intervals, and one 
word for ever on his lips. 

“ Margaret 1 — ^Margaret 1 — ^Margaret 1 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 

Charles Kingsley (1819-75) was born in Devonshire and educated at 
Cambridge. He entered the church and took great interest in the welfare 
of the working-classes. His books The Water Babies and Westward Ho! are 
justly famous. 

THE LAST BUCCANEER 

Oh England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich and high, 

But England is a cruel place fpr such poor folks as I ; 

And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Aves, beside the Spanish Main. 

There were forty craft in Aves that were both swift and stout. 

All furnished well with small arms and cannons round about; 

And a thousand men in Aves made laws so fair and free 
To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 

Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of plate 
and gold, 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from Indian folk of old; 
Likewise the merchant captains, with hearts as hard as stone. 
Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them to the bone. 
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Oh the palms grew high in Aves, and fruits that shone like gold, 
And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold; 

And the negro maids to Aves from bondage fast did flee, 

To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from sea. 

0 sweet it was in Av^s to hear the landward breeze, 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees. 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 
Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never touched the shore. 

But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be; 

So the King’s ships sailed on Aves, and quite put down were we. 
All day we fought like bulldogs, but they burst the booms at night; 
And I fled in a piragua, sore wounded, from the fight. 

Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside. 

Till for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she died; 

But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by. 

And brought me home to England here, to beg until I die. 

And now I’m old and going — I’m sure I can’t tell where; 

One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse off there: 

If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the main. 

To the pleasant Isle of Aves, to look at it once again. 


LONGFELLOW 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-82) was born at Portland in the 
United States. He travelled much in Europe and became familiar with 
several languages; he translated many foreign poems into English. Perhaps 
the best known of his long poems is Hiawatha. He collected, under the title 
Tales of a Wayside Inn many stories in verse supposed, like Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales^ to be told by various travellers. Some of his shorter 
poems, Excelsior^ The Village Blacksmith and The Psalm of Life and others 
are well known. The following Jines are written in the style of some of the 
old ballads. 


THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth. 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sailor, 

Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see ! ” 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-east, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cablets length, 

“Come hither! come hither! my little daughter, 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 
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‘‘O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be? ” 

^^^Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast !” — 

And he steered for the open sea, 

father! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be?” 

Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! ” 

father 1 I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be? ” 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 
Through the whistling sleet and snow. 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 
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She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice. 

With the masts went by the board; 

like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, — 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 

At daybreak on the bleak sea-beach 
A fisherman stood aghast. 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed. 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman’s Woe ! 


CHARLES DICKENS 

Charles Dickens (1812-70) was born at Landport (Portsmouth), the son 
of a cJerk at the Dockyard. The family moved about a great deal, and, after 
two residences in Chatham, settled in London when Charles was nine. The 
boy was early acquainted with trouble. His father’s thriftless and un- 
businesslike character is reproduced in Micawber [David Copperjield) and 
the boy’s unhappy experiences, including employment when ten years old 
in a blacking factory, are used with great effect in the same novel. The 
father was arrested for debt and sent to the Marshalsea, a prison for debtors, 
described in Little Dorriu Another debtor’s prison, the Fleet, figures largely 
in Pickwick, Like David Copperfield, Charles Dickens went to school again 
after he had been to work. Later, he taught himself shorthand in order 
to become a reporter. Dickens was able to turn all his experiences to good 
account. What he had himself suffered he utilised with great skill in his 
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books. He began his literary career by writing short sketches. At twenty- 
four he began Pickwick^ and soon became a highly successful writer. His 
* many books are so familiar that they need not be named. He led an active 
^ife. He travelled much, he gave readings from his books, he played a 
prominent part in the public life of his time, and he was able to hasten the 
end of many abuses. His fame, great while he lived, has steadily increased, 
and he is now the most widely read of English writers. The passage that 
follows is the opening scene of Great Expectations y written in 1 860-61. 

PIP AND THE CONVICT 
I 

My father’s family name being Pirrip, and my Christian name 
Philip, my infant tongue could make of both names nothing 
longer or more explicit than Pip. So I called myself Pip, and came 
to be called Pip. 

I give Pirrip as my father’s family name, on the authority of 
his tombstone and my sister — ^Mrs Joe Gargery, who married the 
blacksmith. As I never saw my father or my mother, and never 
saw any likeness of either of them (for their days were long before 
the days of photographs), my first fancies regarding what they were 
like, were unreasonably derived from their tombstones. The shape 
of the letters on my father’s, gave me an odd idea that he was a 
square, stout, dark man, with curly black hair. From the character 
and turn of the inscription, ^^Also Georgiana Wife of the Above^^ 

I drew a childish conclusion that my mother was freckled and 
sickly. To five Uttle stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half 
long, which were arranged in a neat row beside their grave, and 
were sacred to the memory of five little brothers of mine — ^who 
gave up trying to get a living exceedingly early in that universal 
struggle — I am indebted for a belief I religiously entertained that 
they had all been born on their backs with their hands in their 
trousers-pockets, and had never taken them out in this state of 
existence. 

Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within, as the 
river wound, twenty miles of the sea. My first most vivid and 
broad impression of the identity of things, seems to me to have 
been gained on a memorable raw afternoon towards evening. At 
such a time I found out for certain, that this bleak place over- 
grown with nettles was the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, 
late of this parish, and also Georgiana wife of the above, were 
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dead and buried; and that Alexander, Bartholomew, Abraham, 
Tobias, and Roger, infant children of the aforesaid, were also dead 
and buried; and that the dark flat wilderness beyond the church- 
yard, intersected with dykes and mounds and gates, with scattered* 
cattle feeding on it, was the marshes; and that the low leaden line 
beyond was the river; and that the distant savage lair from 
which the wind was rushing, was the sea; and that the small 
bundle of shivers growing afraid of it all and beginning to cry, 
was Pip. • 

^‘Hold your noise!” cried a terrible voice, as a man started up 
from among the graves at the side of the church porch. “Keep 
still, you little devil, or Fll cut your throat 1 ” 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on his leg. 
A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and with an old rag 
tied round his head. A man who had been soaked in water, and 
smothered in mud, and lamed by stones, and cut by flints, and 
stung by nettles, and torn by briars; who limped and shivered, 
and glared and growled; and whose teeth chattered in his head as 
he seized me by the chin. 

“0! Don’t cut my throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. “Pray 
don’t do it, sir.” 

“Tell us your name!” said the man. “Quick!” 

“Pip, sir.” 

“Once more,” said the man, staring at me. “Give it mouth ! ” 

“Pip. Pip, sir.” 

“ Show us where you live,” said the man. “ Pint out the place ! ” 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the flat in-shore among 
the alder-trees and pollards, a mile or more from the church. 

The man, after looking at me for a moment, turned me upside 
down, and emptied my pockets. There was nothing in them but 
a piece of bread. When the church came to itself — for he was so 
sudden and strong that he made it go head over heels before me, 
and I saw the steeple under my feet — ^when the church came to 
itself, I say, I was seated on a high tombstone, trembling, while 
he ate the bread ravenously. 

“You young dog,” said the man, licking his lips, “what fat 
cheeks you ha’ got.” 

I believe they were fat, though I was at that time undersized, 
for my years, and not strong. 
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“Darn Me if I couldn’t eat ’em,” said the man, with a threaten- 
ing shake of his head, “and if I han’t half a mind to’t ! ” 

I earnestly expressed my hope that he wouldn’t, and held tighter 
to the tombstone on which he had put me; partly, to keep myself 
upon it; partly, to keep myself from crying. 

“Now lookee here!” said the man. “Where’s your mother?” 

“There, sir!” said I. 

He started, made a short run, and stopped and looked over his 
shoulder. * 

“There, sir!’^ I timidly explained. “Also Georgiana. Thart' 
my mother.” 

“Oh!” said he, coming back. “And is that your father alonger 
your mother? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said I; “him too; late of this parish.” 

“Ha!” he muttered then, considering. “Who d’ye live with — 
supposin’ you’re kindly let to live, which I han’t made up my 
mind about?” 

“My sister, sir — ^Mrs Joe Gargery — wife of Joe Gargcry, the 
blacksmith, sir.” 

“Blacksmith, eh?” said he. And looked down at his leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me several times, he came 
closer to my tombstone, took me by both arms, and tilted me back 
as far as he could hold me; so that his eyes looked most powerfully 
down into mine, and mine looked most helplessly up into his. 

“Now lookee here,” he said, “the question being whether 
you’re to be let to live. You know what a file is? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you know what wittles is?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more, so as to give 
me a greater sense of helplessness and danger. 

“You get me a file.” He tilted me again. “And you get me 
wittles.” He tilted me again. “You bring ’em both to me.” He 
tilted me again. “Or I’ll have your heart and liver out.” He tilted 
me again. 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy that I clung to him 
with both hands, and said, “ If you would kindly please to let me 
keep upright, sir, perhaps I shouldn’t be sick, and perhaps I 
could attend more.” 
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He gave me a most tremendous dip and roll, so that the church 
jumped over its own weather-cock. Then, he held me by the arms 
in an upright position on the top of the stone^ and went on in these 
fearful terms: ' 

“You bring me, to-morrow morning early, that file and them 
wittles. You bring the lot to me, at that old Battery over yonder. 
You do it, and you never dare to say a word or dare to make a 
sign concerning your having seen such a person as me, or any 
person sumever, and you shall be let to live. You fail, or you go 
from my words in any partickler, no matter how small it is, and 
your heart and your liver shall be tore out, roasted and ate. Now, 
I ain’t alone, as you may think I am. There’s a young man hid 
with me, in comparison with which young man I am a Angel. 
That ybung man hears the words I speak. That young man has a 
secret way pecooliar to himself, of getting at a boy, and at his 
heart, and at his liver. It is in wain for a boy to attempt to hide 
himself from that young man. A boy may lock his door, may be 
warm in bed, may tuck himself up, may draw the clothes over 
his head, may think himself comfortable and safe, but that young 
man will softly creep and creep his way to him and tear him 
open. I am a keeping that young man from harming of you 
at the present moment, with great difficulty. I find it wery 
hard to hold that young man off of your inside. Now, what 
do you say ? ” 

1 said that I would get him the file, and I would get him what 
broken bits of food I could, and I would come to him at the 
Battery, early in the morning. 

“Say, Lord strike you dead if you don’t ! ” Said the man. 

I said so, and he took me down. 

“Now,” he pursued, “you remember what you’ve undertook, 
and you remember that young man, and you get home ! ” 

“Goo-good night, sir,” I faltered. 

“Much of that ! ” said he, glancing about him over the cold wet 
flat. “I wish I was a frog. Or a eel !” 

At the same time, he hugged his shuddering body in both his 
arms — clasping himself, as if to hold himself together — and 
limped towards the low church wall. As I saw him go, picking 
his way among the nettles, and among the brambles that bound 
the green mounds, he looked in my young eyes as if he were eluding 
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the hands of the dead people, stretching up cautiously out of their, 
graves, to get a twist upon his ankle and pull him in. 

When he came to the low church wall, he got over it, like a 
'*^man whose legs were numbed and stiff, and then turned round to 
look for me. When I saw him turning, I set my face towards home, 
and made the best use of my legs. But presently I looked over 
my shoulder, and saw him going on again towards the river, still 
hugging himself in both arms, and picking his way with his sore 
feet among the great stones dropped into the marshes here and 
there, for stepping>places when the rains were heavy, or the tide 
was in. 

The marshes were just a long black horizontal line then, as I 
stopped to look after him; and the river was just another hori- 
zontal line, not nearly so broad nor yet so black; and the sky was 
just a row of long angry red lines and dense black lines intermixed. 
On the edge of the river I could faintly make out the only two 
black things in all the prospect that seemed to be standing upright; 
one of these was the beacon by which the sailors steered — like an 
unhooped cask upon a pole— an ugly thing when you were near 
it; the other a gibbet, with some chains hanging to it which had 
once held a pirate. The man was limping on towards this latter, 
as if he were the pirate come to life, and come down, and going 
back to hook himself up again. It gave me a terrible turn when 
I thought so; and as I saw the cattle lifting their heads to gaze 
after him, I wondered whether they thought so too. I looked all 
round for the horrible young man, and could see no signs of him. 
But now I was frightened again, and ran home without stopping. 


II 

[Pip’s sister, Mrs Joe Gargery, twenty years older than he, is a vigorous 
and harsh woman, who bullies both Pip and Joe Gargery, her husband — 
a great, good natured, slow, simple, big-hearted fellow.] 

My sister had a trenchant way of cutting our bread-and-butter 
for us, that never varied. First, with her left hand she jammed 
the loaf hard and fast* against her bib — ^where it sometimes got 
a pin into it, and sometimes a needle, which we afterwards got 
into our mouths. Then she took some butter (not too much) on 
a knife and spread it on the loaf, in an apothecary kind of way, 
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as if she were making a plaister — ^using both sides of the knife 
with a skpping dexterity, and trimming and moulding the butter 
off round the crust. Then, she gave the knife a final smart wipe 
on the edge of the plaister, and then sawed a very thick round 
off the loaf: which she finally, before separating from the loaf, 
hewed into two halves, of ivhich Joe got one, and I the other. 

On the present occasion, though I was hungry, I dared not eat 
my slice. I felt that I must have something in reserve for my 
dreadful acquaintance, and his ally the still more dreadful young 
man. I knew Mrs Joe’s housekeeping to be of the strictest kind, 
and that my larcenous researches might find nothing available in 
the safe. Therefore I resolved to put my hunk of bread-and- 
butter down the leg of my trousers. 

The effort of resolution necessary to the achievement of this 
purpose, I found to be quite awful. It was as if I had to make up 
my mind to leap from the top of a high house, or plunge into a 
great depth of water. And it was made the more difficult by the 
unconscious Joe. In our already-mentioned freemasonry as fellow- 
sufferers, and in his good-natured companionship with me, it was 
our evening habit to compare the way we bit through our slices, 
by silently holding them up to each other’s admiration now and 
then — ^which stimulated us to new exertions. To-night, Joe 
several times invited me, by the display of his fast-diminishing 
slice, to enter upon our usual friendly competition; but he found 
me, each time, with my yellow mug of tea on one knee, and my 
untouched bread-and-butter on the other. At last, I desperately 
considered that the thing I contemplated must be done, and that 
it had best be done in the least improbable manner consistent with 
the circumstances. I took advantage of a moment when Joe had 
just looked at me, and got my bread-and-butter down my leg. 

Joe was evidently made uncomfortable by what he supposed 
to be my loss of appetite, and took a thoughtful bite out of his 
slice, which he didn’t seem to enjoy. He turned it about in his 
moutk much longer than usual, pondering over it a good deal, 
and after all gulped it down like a pill. He was about to take 
another bite, and had just got his head on one side for a good 
purchase on it, when his eye fell on me, and he saw that my 
bread-and-butter was gone. 

The wonder and consternation with which Joe stopped on the 
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threshold of his bite and stared at me, were too evident to escape 
my sister’s observation. 

“What’s the matter now?” said she, smartly, as she put down 
her cup. 

“I say, you know!” muttered Joe, shaking his head at me in 
iiwery serious remonstrance. “Pip, old chap! You’ll do yourself 
a mischief. It’ll stick somewhere. You can’t have chawed it, Pip.” 

“What’s the matter nowV^ repeated my sister, more sharply 
than before. 

“If you can cough any trifle on it up, Pip, I’d recommend you 
to do it,” said Joe, all aghast. “Manners is manners, but still 
your elth’s your elth.” 

By this time my sister was quite desperate, so she pounced on 
Joe, and, taking him by the two whiskers, knocked his head for a 
little while against the wall behind him : while I sat in the corner, 
looking guiltily on. 

“Now, perhaps you’ll mention what’s the matter,” said my 
sister, out of breath, “ you staring great stuck pig.” 

Joe looked at her in a helpless way; then took a helpless bite, 
and looked at me again. 

“You know, Pip,” said Joe, solemnly, with his last bite in his 
cheek, and speaking in a confidential voice, as if we two were 
quite alone, “you and me is always friends, and I’d be the last 
to tell upon you, any time. But such a” — he moved his chair, 
and looked about the floor between us, and then again at me — 
“such a most uncommon bolt as that!” 

“Been bolting his food, has he?” cried my sister. 

“You know, old chap,” said Joe, looking at me, and not at Mrs 
Joe, with his bite still in his cheek, “I Bolted, myself, when I was 
your age — ^frequent — and as a boy I’ve been among a many 
Bolters; but I never see your bolting equal yet, Pip, and it’s a 
mercy you ain’t Bolted dead.” 

My sister made a dive at me, and fished me up by the hair; 
saying nothing more than the awful words, “You come. along. and 
be dosed.” 

Some medical beast had revived Tar-water in those days as a 
fine medicine, and Mrs Joe always kept a supply of it in the cup- 
board; having a belief in its virtues correspondent to its nasti- 
ness, At the best of times, so much of this elixir was administered 
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to me as a choice restorative, that I was conscious of going 
about, smelling like a new fence. On this particular evening, the 
urgency of my case demanded a pint of this mixture, which was 
poured down my throat, for my greater comfort, while Mrs Joe 
held my head under her arm, as a boot would be held in a boot- 
jack. Joe got off with half a pint; but was made to swallow that 
(much to his disturbance, as he sat slowly munching and medi- 
tating before the fire), ‘‘because he had had a turn.” Judging 
from myself, I should say he certainly had a turn afterwards, if 
he had had none before. 

Conscience is a dreadful thing when it accuses man or boy; 
but when, in the case of a boy, that secret burden co-operates 
with another secret burden down the leg of his trousers, it is (as 
I can testify) a great punishment. The guilty knowledge that I 
was going to rob Mrs Joe — I never thought I was going to rob Joe, 
for I never thought of any of the housekeeping property as his — 
united to the necessity of always keeping one hand on my bread- 
and-butter as I sat, or when I was ordered about the kitchen on 
any small errand, almost drove me out of my mind. Then, as the 
marsh winds made the fire glow and flare, I thought I heard the 
voice outside, of the man with the iron on his leg who had sworn 
me to secrecy, declaring that he couldn’t and wouldn’t starve until 
to-morrow, but must be fed now. At other times, I thought, 
What if the young man who was with so much difficulty restrained 
from imbruing his hands in me, should yield to a constitutional 
impatience, or should mistake the time, and should think himself 
accredited to my heart and liver to-night, instead of to-morrow! 
If ever anybody’s hair stood on end with terror, mine must have 
done so then. But, perhaps, nobody’s ever did ? 

It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next 
day, with a copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch clock. 

I tried it with the load upon my leg (and that made me think 
afresh of the man with the load on his leg), and found the tendency 
of exercise to bring the bread-and-butter out at my ankle, quite 
unmanageable. Happily I slipped away, and deposited that part 
of my conscience in my garret bedroom, 

“Hark!” said I, when I had done my stirring, and was taking 
a final warm in the chimney corner before being sent up to bed; 
“was that great guns, Joe?” 
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‘‘Ah!” said Joe. “There’s another conwict off.” 

“What does that mean, Joe?” said I, 

Mrs Joe, who always took explanations upon herself, said 
snappishly, “Escaped. Escaped.” Administering the definition 
like Tar-water. 

While Mrs Joe sat with her head bending over her needle-work, 
I put my mouth into the forms of saying to Joe, “What’s a con- 
vict?” Joe put his mouth into the forms of returning such a 
highly elaborate answer, that I could make out nothing of it but 
the single word, “Pip.” 

“There was a conwict off last night,” said Joe, aloud, “after 
sunset-gun. And they fired warning of him. And now it appears 
they’re firing warning of another.” 

^^Wh6*s firing?” said I. 

“Drat that boy,” interposed my sister, frowning at me over 
her work, “what a questioner he is. Ask no questions, and you’ll 
be told no lies.” 

It was not very polite to herself, I thought, to imply that I 
should be told lies by her, even if I did ask questions. But she 
never was polite, unless there was company. 

At this point, Joe greatly augmented my curiosity by taking 
the utmost pains to open his mouth very wide, and to put it into 
the form of a word that looked to me like “sulks.” Therefore, 
I naturally pointed to Mrs Joe, and put my mouth into the form 
of saying “her? ” But Joe wouldn’t hear of that at all, and again 
opened his mouth very wide, and shook the form of a most 
emphatic word out of it. But I could make nothing of the 
word. 

“Mrs Joe,” said I, as a last resort, “I should like to know — ^if 
you wouldn’t much mind — ^where the firing comes from ? ” 

“Lord bless the boy!” exclaimed my sister, as if she didn’t 
quite mean that, but rather the contrary. “From the Hulks!” 

“Oh-h!” said I, looking at Joe. “Hulks!” 

Joe gave a reproachful cough, as much as to say, “Well, I told 
you sd.” 

“And please what’s Hulks?” said I. 

“That’s the way with this boy!” exclaimed my sister, pointing 
me out with her needle and thread, and shaking her head at me. 
“Answer him one question^ and he’ll ask you a dozen directly. 
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Hulks are prison-ships, right ’cross th’ meshes.” We always used 
that name for marshes in our country. 

‘‘I wonder who’s put into prison-ships, and why they’re put 
there?” said I, in a general way, and with quiet desperation. 

It was too much for Mrs Joe, who immediately rose. ‘‘I tell 
you what, young fellow,” said she, ‘‘I didn’t bring you up by 
hand to badger people’s lives out. It would be blame to me, and 
not praise, if I had. People are put in the Hulks because they 
murder, and because they rob, and forge, and do all sorts of bad; 
and they always begin by asking questions. Now, you get along 
to bed!” 

I was never allowed a candle to light me to bed, and, as I went 
up-stairs in the dark, with my head tingling — from Mrs Joe’s 
thimble having played the tambourine upon it, to accompany 
her last words — I felt fearfully sensible of the great convenience 
that the hulks were handy for me. I was clearly on my way there. 
I had begun by asking questions, and I was going to rOb Mrs Joe. 

Since that time, which is far enough away now, I have often 
thought that few people know what secrecy there is in the young, 
under terror. No matter how unreasonable the terror, so that it 
be terror. I was in mortal terror of the young man who wanted 
my heart and liver; I was in mortal terror of my interlocutor with 
the iron leg; I was in mortal terror of myself, from whom an awful 
promise had been extracted; I had no hope of deliverance through 
my all-powerful sister, who repulsed me at every turn; I am afraid 
to think of what I might have done on requirement, in the secrecy 
of my terror. 

If I slept at all that night, it was only to imagine myself drifting 
down the river on a strong spring-tide, to the Hulks; a ghostly 
pirate calling out to me through a speaking-trumpet, as I passed 
the gibbet-station, that I had better come ashore and be hanged 
there at once, and not put it off. I was afraid to sleep, even if I 
had been inclined, for I knew that at the first faint dawn of morn- 
ing I must rob the pantry. There was no doing it in the night, 
for there was no getting a light by easy friction then; to^have 
got one, I must have struck it out of flint and steel, and have 
made a noise like the very pirate himself rattling his chains. 

As soon as the great black velvet pall outside my little window 
was shot with grey, I got up and went downstairs; every board 
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upon the way, and every crack in every board, calling after me, 
‘‘Stop thief!” and “Get up, Mrs Joe!” In the pantry, which 
was far more abundantly supplied than usual, owing to the season, 
I was very much alarmed, by a hare hanging up by the heels, 
whom I rather thought I caught, when my back was half turned, 
winking. I had no time for verification, no time for selection, no 
time for anything, for I had no time to spare. I stole some bfead, 
some rind of cheese, about half a jar of mincemeat (which I tied 
up in my pocket-handkerchief with my last night’s slice), some 
brandy from a stone bottle (which I decanted into a glass bottle 
I had secretly used for making that intoxicating fluid, Spanish- 
liquorice-water, up in my room; diluting the stone bottle from a 
jug in the kitchen cupboard), a meat bone with very little on it, 
and a beautiful round compact pork pie. I was nearly going away 
without the pie, but I was tempted to mount upon a shelf, to 
look what it was that was put away so carefully in a covered 
earthenware dish in a corner, and I found it was thfe pie, and I 
took it, in the hope that it was not intended for early use, and 
would not be missed for some time. 

There was a door in the kitchen communicating with the forge; 
I unlocked and unbolted that door, and got a file from among 
Joe’s tools. Then I put the fastenings as I had found them, 
opened the door at which I had entered when I ran home last 
night, shut it, and ran for the misty marshes. 


Ill 

It was a rimy morning, and very damp. I had seen the damp 
lying on the outside of my little window, as if some goblin had 
been crying there all night, and using the window for a pocket- 
handkerchief. Now I saw the damp lying on the bare hedges and 
spare gra»6, like a coarser sort of spiders’ webs; hanging itself 
from twig to twig and blade to blade. On every rail and gate, 
wet lay clammy, and the marsh-mist was so thick, that the 
wooden finger on the post directing people to our village — a 
direction which they never accepted, for they never came there — 
was invisible to me until I was quite close under it. Then, as I 
looked up at it, while it dripped, it seemed to my oppressed con- 
science like a phantom devoting me to the Hulks. 
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The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the marshes, 
so that instead of my running at everything, everything seemed 
to run at me. This was very disagreeable to a guilty mind. The 
gates and dykes and banks came bursting at me through the mist, 
as if they cried as plainly as could be, “A boy with Somebody- 
else’s pork pie! Stop him!” ‘The cattle came upon me with like 
suddenness, staring out of their eyes, and steaming out of their 
nostrils, “Halloa, young thief!” One black ox, with a white 
cravat on — ^who even had to my awakened conscience something 
of a clerical air — fixed me so obstinately with his eyes, and moved 
his blunt head round in such an accusatory manner as I moved 
round, that I blubbered out to him, “I couldn’t help it, sir! It 
wasn^t for myself I took it !” Upon which he put down his head, 
blew a cloud of smoke out of his nose, and vanished with a kick-up 
of his hind legs and a flourish of his tail. 

All this time I was getting on towards the river; but however 
fast I went, I couldn’t warm my feet, to which the* damp cold 
seemed riveted, as the iron was riveted to the leg of the man I was 
running to meet. I knew my way to the Battery, pretty straight, 
for I had been down there on a Sunday with Joe, and Joe, sitting 
on an old gun, had told me that when I was ’prentice to him, 
regularly bound, we would have such Larks there ! However, in 
the confusion of the mist, I found myself at last too far to the 
right, and consequently had to' try back along the river-side, on 
the bank of loose stones above the mud and the stakes that 
staked the tide out. Making my way along here with all despatch, 
I had just crossed a ditch which I knew to be very near the 
Battery, and had just scrambled up the mound beyond the 
ditch, when I saw the man sitting before me. His back was 
towards me, and he had his arms folded, and was nodding forward, 
heavy with sleep. 

I thought he would be more glad if I came upon him with his 
breakfast, in that unexpected manner, so I went forward softly 
and touched him on the shoulder. He instantly jumped up, and 
it was not the same man, but another man ! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey, too, and had a 
great iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, and cold, and 
was everything that the other man was; except that he had not 
the same face, and had a flat, broad-brimmed, low-crowned felt 
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hat on. All this I saw in a moment, for I had only a moment to 
see it in: he swore an oath at me, made a hit at me — ^it was a 
round, weak blow that missed me and almost knocked himself 
down, for it made him stumble — and then he ran into the mist, 
stumbling twice as he went, and I lost him. 

“It’s the young man!” I thought, feeling my heart slioot as 
I identified him. I dare say I should have felt a pain in my^ver 
too, if I had known where it was. 

I was soon at the Battery, after that, and there was the right 
man — chugging himself and limping to and fro, as if he had never 
all night left off hugging and limping — waiting for me. He was 
awfully cold, to be sure. I half expected to see him drop down 
before my face and die of deadly cold. His eyes looked so awfully 
hungry, too, that when I handed him the file and he laid it down on 
the grass, it occurred to me he would have tried to eat it, if he had 
not seen my bundle. He did not turn me upside down, this time, to 
get at what I had, but left me right side upwards while I opened 
the bundle and emptied my pockets, 

“Wliat’s in the bottle, boy?” said he. 

“Brandy,” said I. 

He was already handing mincemeat down his throat in the 
most curious manner — ^more like a man who was putting it away 
somewhere in a violent hurry, than a man who was eating it — 
but he left off to take some of the liquor. He shivered all the 
while so violently, that it was quite as much as he could do to 
keep the neck of the bottle between his teeth, without biting 
it off. 

“I think you have got the ague,” said I. 

“I’m much of your opinion, boy,” said he. 

“It’s bad about here,” I told him. “You’ve been lying out on 
the meshes, and they’re dreadful aguish. Rheumatic too.” 

“I’ll eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me,” said he. 
“I’d do that if I was going to be strung up to that there gallows 
as there is over there, directly arterwards. I’ll beat the shivers 
so far, /’ll bet you.” 

He was gobbling mincemeat, meat bone, bread, cheese, and 
pork pie, all at once: staring distrustfully while he did so at the 
mist all round us, and often stopping— even stopping his jaws — 
to listen. Some real or fancied sound, some clink upon the river 
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or breathing of beast upon the marsh, now gave him a start, and 
he said, suddenly: 

‘‘You’re not a deceiving imp? You brought no one with you? ” 

“No, sir! No!” 

“Nor giv’ no one the office to follow you ? ” 

“No!” 

“Well,” said he, “I believe you. You’d be but a fierce young 
hound indeed, if at your time of life you could help to hunt a 
wretched warmint, hunted as near death and dunghill as this 
poor wretched warmint is ! ” 

Something clicked in his throat as if he had works in him like 
a clock, and was going to strike. And he smeared his ragged 
rough sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradually settled 
down upon the pie, I made bold to say, “I am glad you enjoy it.” 

“Did you speak?” 

“ I said, I was glad you enjoyed it.” 

“Thankee, my boy. I do.” 

I had often watched a large dog of ours eating his food; and I 
now noticed a decided similarity between the dog’s way of eating, 
and the man’s. The man took strong sharp sudden bites, just like 
the dog. He swallowed, or rather snapped up, every mouthful, too 
soon and too fast; and he looked sideways here and there while he 
ate, as if he thought there was danger in every direction of some- 
body’s coming to take the pie away. He was altogether too unsettled 
in his mind over it, to appreciate it comfortably, I thought, or to 
have anybody to dine with him, without making a chop with his jaws 
at the visitor. In all of which particulars he was very like the dog. 

“I am afraid you won’t leave any of it for him,” said I, timidly; 
after a silence during which I had hesitated as to the politeness 
of making the remark. “There’s no more to be got where that 
came from.” It was the certainty of this fact that impelled me 
to offer the hint. 

“Leave any for him? Who’s him?” said my friend, stopping 
in his crunching of pie-crust. 

“The young man. That you spoke of. That was hid with you.” 

“Oh ah!” he returned, with something like a gruff laugh. 
“Him? Yes, yes ! He don’t want no wittles.” 

“I thought he looked as if he did,” said I. 
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The man stopped eating, and regarded me with the keenest 
scrutiny and the greatest surprise. 

“Looked? When?’^ 

“Just now.” 

“Where?” 

“Yonder,” said I, pointing; “over there, where I foui^ him 
nodding asleep, and thought it was you.” 

He held me by the collar and stared at me so, that I began to 
think his first idea about cutting my throat had revived. 

“Dressed like you, you know, only with a hat,” I explained, 
trembling; “and — and” — I was very anxious lo put this delicately 
— “and with — the same reason for wanting to borrow a file. 
Didn’t you hear the cannon last night? ” 

“Then,\here was firing!” he said to himself. 

“I wonder you shouldn’t have been sure of that,” I returned, 
“for we heard it up at home, and that’s further away, and we 
were shut in besides.” 

“Why, see now ! ” said he. “When a man’s alone on these flats, 
with a light head and a light stomach, perishing of cold and want, 
he hears nothin’ all night, but guns firing, and voices calling. 
Hears? He sees the soldiers, with their red coats lighted up by 
the torches carried afore, closing in round him. Hears his number 
called, hears himself challenged, hears the rattle of the muskets, 
hears the orders, ‘Make ready 1 Present 1 Cover him steady, men ! ’ 
and is laid hands on — and there’s nothin’! Why, if I see one 
pursuing party last night — coming up in order, with their tramp, 
tramp — I see a hundred. And as to firing! Why, I see the mist 
shake with the cannon, arter it was broad day. — But this man”; 
he had said all the rest as if he had forgotten my being there; 
“did you notice anything in him?” 

“He had a badly bruised face,” said I, recalling what I hardly 
knew I knew. 

“Not here?” exclaimed the man, striking his left cheek merci- 
lessly, with the flat of his hand. 

“Yes, there!” 

“Where is he? ” He crammed what little food was left into the 
breast of his grey jacket. “Show me the way he went. I’ll pull 
him down, like a blood-hound. Curse this iron on my sore leg! 
Give us hold of the file, boy.” 
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1 indicated in what direction the mist had shrouded the oth^ 
man, and he looked up at it for an instant. But he was down on 
the rank wet grass, filing at his iron like a madman, and not 
minding me or minding his own leg, *which had an old chafe upon 
it and was bloody, but which he handled as roughly as if it had 
no more feeling in it than the file. I was very much afraid of him 
again, now that he had worked himself into this fierce hurry, and 
I was likewise very much afraid of keejping away from home any 
longer. I told him I must go, but he took no notice, so I thought 
the best thing I could do was to slip off. 1?he last I saw of him, 
his head was bent over his knee and he was working hard at his 
fetter, muttering impatient imprecations at it and his leg. The 
last I heard of him, I stopped in the mist to listen, and the file was 
still going. 

IV 

[Pip hurries home in a state of terror as to what will happen when the 
things he took are missed. It is Christmas Day and there are visitors at the 
Gargery’s — chief among them being two pompous persons. Uncle Pumble- 
chook and Mr Wopsle, All through dinner (a leg of boiled pork and a pair 
of roast fowls) Pip is so terrified that he can scarcely eat. Suddenly the 
moment of discovery seems to have come.] 

‘‘Yes,” said Mr Pumblechook, leading the company gently back 
to the theme from which they had strayed, “Pork — regarded as 
biled — is rich, too; ain’t it?” 

“Have a little brandy, unde,” said my sister. 

0 Heavens, it had come at last ! He would find it was weak, he 
would say it was weak, and I was lost ! I held tight to the leg of 
the table, under the cloth, with both hands, and awaited my fate. 

My sister went for the stone bottle, came back with the stone 
bottle, and poured his brandy out: no one else taking any. The 
wretched man trifled with his glass — took it up, looked at it 
through the light, put it down — ^prolonged my misery. All this 
time Mrs Joe and Joe were briskly clearing the table for the pie 
and pudding. 

1 couldn’t keep my eyes off him. Always holding tight by the 
leg of the table with my hands and feet, I saw the miserable 
creature finger his glass playfully, take it up, smilj, throw his 
head back, and drink the brandy off. Instantly afterwards, the 
company were seized with unspeakable consternation, owing to 
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his springing to his feet, turning round several times in an 
appalling spasmodic whooping-cough dance, and rushing out at 
the door; he then became visible through the window, violently 
plunging and expectorating, making the most hideous faces, and 
apparently out of his mind. 

I held on tight, while Mrs Joe and Joe ran to him. I didn^t 
know how I had done it, but I had no doubt I had murderca liim 
somehow. In my dreadful situation, it was a relief when he was 
brought back, and, Siurveying the company all round as if they 
had disagreed witli him, sank down into his cJiair with the one 
significant gasp, “Tar!” 

I had filled up the bottle from the tar-water jug. I knew 
he would be worse by-and-by. I moved the table, like a 
Medium df the present day, by the vigour of my unseen hold 
upon it. 

“Tar!” cried my sister, in amazement. “Why, how ever could 
Tar come there?” 

But Uncle Pumblechook, who was omnipotent in that kitchen, 
wouldn’t hear the word, wouldn’t hear of the subject, imperiously 
waved it all away with his hand, and asked for hot gin-and-water. 
My sister, who had begun to be alarmingly meditative, had to 
employ herself actively in getting the gin, the hot water, the sugar, 
and the lemon-peel, and mixing them. For the time at least, I 
was saved. I still held on to the leg of the table, but clutched it 
now with the fervour of gratitude. 

By degrees, I became calm enough to release my grasp, and 
partake of pudding. Mr Pumblechook partook of pudding. All 
partook of pudding. The course terminated, and Mr Pumblechook 
had begun to beam under the genial influence of gin-and-water. 

I began to think I should get over the day, when my sister said to 
Joe, “Clean plates — cold.” 

I clutched the leg of the table again immediately, and pressed 
it to my bosom as if it had been the companion of my youth and 
friend of my soul. I foresaw what was coming, and I felt that 
this time I really was gone. 

“You must taste,” said my sister, addressing the guests with 
her best grace, “you must taste, to finish with, such a delightful 
and delicious present of Uncle Pumblechook’s 1 ” 

Must they ! Let them not hope to taste it • 
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“You must know,” said my sister, rising, “it’s a pie: a savoury 
pork pie.” 

The company murmured their compliments. Uncle Pumble- 
chook, sensible of having deserved well of his fellow-creatures, 
said — quite vivaciously, all things considered — “Well, Mrs Joe, 
we’ll do our best endeavours; let us have a cut at this same pie.” 

My sister went out to get it. I heard her steps proceed to the 
pantry. I saw Mr Pumblechook balance his knife. I saw je- 
awakening appetite in the Roman nostrils of Mr Wopsle. I heard 
Mr Hubble remark that “a bit of savoury pork pie would lay atop 
of anything you could mention, and do no harm,” and I heard 
Joe say, “You shall have some, Pip.” I have never been absolutely 
certain whether I uttered a shrill yell of terror, merely in spirit, 
or in the bodily hearing of the company. I felt that I could bear 
no more, and that I must run away. I released the leg of the 
table, and ran for my life. 

But I ran no further than the house door, for there I ran head 
foremost into a party of soldiers with their muskets: one of whom 
held out a pair of handcuffs to me, saying, “Here you are, lodk 
sharp, come on ! ” 


v 

The apparition of a file of soldiers ringing down the butt-ends 
of their loaded muskets on our door-step, caused the dinner-party 
to rise from table in confusion, and caused Mrs Joe, re-entering 
the kitchen empty-handed, to stop short and stare, in her 
wondering lament of “Gracious goodness gracious me, what’s 
gone — ^with the — ^pie ! ” 

The sergeant and I were in the kitchen when Mrs Joe stood 
staring; at which crisis I partially recovered the use of my senses. 
It was the sergeant who had spoken to me, and he was now looking 
round at the company, with his handcuffs invitingly extended 
towards them in his right hand, and his left on my shoulder. 

“Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen,” said the sergeant, “but 
as I have mentioned at the door to this smart young shaver” 
(which he hadn’t), “I am on a chase in the name of the king, 
and I want the blacksmith.” 

“And pray what might you want with him\ ” retorted my sister, 
quick to resent his being wanted at all. 
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“Missis,” returned the gallant sergeant, “speaking for myself, 
I should reply, the honour and pleasure of his fine wife’s acquaint- 
ance; speaking for the king, I answer, a little job done.” 

This was received as rather neat in the sergeant; insomuch that 
Mr Pumblechook cried audibly, “Good again!” 

“You see, blacksmith,” said the sergeant, who had by this 
time picked out Joe with his eye, “we have had an accident with 
these, and I find the lock of one of them goes wrong, and the 
coupling don’t act pretty. As they are wanted for immediate 
^rvice, will you throw your eye over them ? ” 

Joe threw his eye over them and pronounced that the job 
would necessitate the lighting of his forge fire, and would take 
nearer two hours than one. “Will it? Then will you set about it 
at once, blacksmith?” said the off-hand sergeant, “as it’s on his 
Majesty’s service. And if my men can bear a hand anywhere, 
they’ll make themselves useful.” With that he called to his men, 
who came trooping into the kitchen one after another, and piled 
their arms in a corner. And then they stood about, as soldiers do; 
now, with their hands loosely clasped before them; now, resting 
a knee or a shoulder; now, easing a belt or a pouch; now, opening 
the door to spit stiffly over their high stocks, out into the yard. 

All these things I saw without then knowing that I saw them, 
for I was in an agony of apprehension. But, beginning to perceive 
that the handcuffs were not for me, and that the military had so 
far got the better of the pie as to put it in the background, I 
collected a little more of my scattered wits. 

[When the handcuffs are ready, the soldiers start off, Joe, Pip and Mr 
Wopsle accompanying them.] 

Mr Wopsle, Joe, and I, received strict charge to keep in the 
rear, and to speak no word after we reached the marshes. When 
we were all out in the raw air and were steadily moving towards 
our business, I treasonably whispered to Joe, “I hope, Joe, we 
shan’t find them.” And Joe whispered to me, “I’d give a shilling 
if they had cut and run, Pip.” 

We were joined by no stragglers from the village, for the weather 
was cold and threatening, the way drear)", the footing bad, dark- 
ness coming on, and the people had good fires indoors and were 
keeping the day. A few faces hurried to glowing windows and 
looked after us, but none came out. We passed the finger-post. 
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and held straight on to the churchyard. There, we were stopped 
a few minutes by a signal from the sergeant’s hand, while two or 
three of his men dispersed themselves among the graves, and also 
examined the porch. They came in again without finding anything, 
and then we struck out on the open marshes, through the gate 
at the side of the churchyard. A bitter sleet came rattling against 
us here on the east wind, and Joe took me on his back. 

Now that we were out upon the dismal wilderness where they 
little thought I had been within eight or nine hours, and had seen 
both men hiding, I considered for the first time, with great dread, 
if we should come upon them, would my particular convict 
suppose that it was I who had brought the soldiers there? He 
had asked me if I was a deceiving imp, and he said I should be 
a fierce young hound if I joined the hunt against him. Would 
he believe that I was both imp and hound in treacherous earnest, 
and had betrayed him ? 

It was of no use asking myself this question now. There I was, 
on Joe’s back, and there was Joe beneath me, charging at the 
ditches like a hunter, and stimulating Mr Wopsle not to tumble 
on his Roman nose, and to keep up with us. The soldiers were in 
front of us, extending into a pretty wide line with an interval 
between man and man. We were taking the course I had begun 
with, and from which I had diverged into the mist. Either the 
mist was not out again yet, or the wind had dispelled it. Under 
the low red glare of sunset, the beacon, and the gibbet, and the 
mound of the Battery, and the opposite shore of the river, were 
plain, though all of a watery lead colour. 

With my heart thumping like a blacksmith at Joe’s broad 
shoulder, I looked all about for any sign of the convicts. I could 
see none, I could hear none. Mr Wopsle had greatly alarmed me 
more than once, by his blowing and hard breathing; but I knew 
the sounds by this time, and could dissociate them from the 
object of pursuit. I got a dreadful start, when I thought I heard 
the file still going; but it was only a sheep bell. The sheep stopped 
in their eating and looked timidly at us; and the cattle, their 
heads turned from the wind and sleet, stared angrily as if they 
held us responsible for both annoyances; but, except these things, 
and the shudder of the dying day in every blade of grass, there 
was no break in the bleak stillness of the marshes. 
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The soldiers were moving on in the direction of the old Battery, 
and we were moving on a little way behind them, when, all of a 
sudden, we all stopped. For, there had reached us; on the wings 
of the wind and rain, a long shout. It was repeated. It was at a 
distance towards the east, but it was long and loud. Nay, there 
seemed to be two or more shouts raised together — ^if one might 
judge from a confusion in the sound, 

[The two convicts (who are old enemies) are found fighting and are soon 
secured. Pip’s convict expresses joy at being the means of getting his 
enemy retaken.] 

“Enough of this parley,” said the sergeant. “Light those 
torches.” 

As one of the soldiers, who carried a basket in lieu of a gun, 
went down on his knee to open it, my convict looked round him 
for the first time, and saw me. I had alighted from Joe’s back on 
the brink of the ditch when we came up, and had not moved 
since. I looked at him eagerly when he looked at me, and slightly 
moved my hands and shook my head. I had been waiting for him 
to see me, that I might try to assure him of my innocence. It 
was not at all expressed to me that he even comprehended my 
intention, for he gave me a look that I did not understand, and 
it all passed in a moment. But if he had looked at me for an 
hour or for a day, I could not have remembered his face ever 
afterwards, as having been more attentive. 

The soldier with the basket soon got a light, and lighted three 
or four torches, and took one himself and distributed the others. 
It had been almost dark before, but now it seemed quite dark, 
and soon afterwards very dark. Before we departed from that 
spot, four soldiers standing in a ring, fired twice into the air. 
Presently we saw other torches kindled at some distance behind 
us, and others on the marshes on the opposite bank of the river. 
“All right,” said the sergeant. “March.” 

We had not gone far when three cannon were fired ahead of us 
with a sound that seemed to burst something inside my ear. 
“You are expected on board,” said the sergeant to my convict; 
“they know you are coming. Don’t straggle, my man. Close up 
here.” 

The two were kept apart, and each walked surrounded by a 
separate guard. I had hold of Joe’s hand now, and Joe carried 
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one of the torches. Mr Wopsle had been for going back, but Joe 
was resolved to see it out, so we went on with the party. There 
was a reasonably good path now, mostly on the edge of the river, 
with a divergence here and there where a dyke came, with a 
miniature windmill on it and a muddy sluice-gate. When I looked 
round, I could see the other lights coming in after us. The torches 
we carried, dropped great blotches of fire upon the track, and I 
could see those, too, lying smoking and flaring. I could see 
nothing else but black darkness. Our lights warmed the air about 
us with their pitchy blaze, and the two prisoners seemed rather 
to like that, as they limped along in the midst of the muskets. 
We could not go fast, because of their lameness; and they were 
so spent, that two or three times we had to halt while they 
rested. 

After an hour or so of this travelling, we came to a r6ugh wooden 
hut and a landing-place. There was a guard in the hut, and they 
challenged, and the sergeant answered. Then, we went into the 
hut, where there was a smell of tobacco and whitewash, and a 
bright fire, and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a drum, and 
a low wooden bedstead, like an overgrown mangle without the 
machinery, capable of holding about a dozen soldiers all at once. 
Three or four soldiers who lay upon it in their great-coats, were 
not much interested in us, but just lifted their heads and took a 
sleepy stare, and then lay down again. The sergeant made some 
kind of report, and some entry in a btx)k, and then the convict 
whom I call the other convict was drafted off with his guard, to 
go on board first. 

My convict never looked at me, except that once. While we 
stood in the hut, he stood before the fire looking thoughtfully at 
it, or putting up his feet by turns upon the hob, and looking 
thoughtfully at them as if he pitied them for their recent adven- 
tures. Suddenly, he turned to the sergeant, and remarked: 

“ I wish to say something respecting this escape. It may prevent 
some persons laying under suspicion alonger me.” 

“You can say what you like,” returned the sergeant, standing 
coolly looking at him with his arms folded, “but you have no call 
to say it here. You’ll have opportunity enough to say about it, 
and hear about it, before it’s done with, you know.” 

“I know, but this is another pint, a separate matter. A man 
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can^t starve; at least I can’t. I took some wittles, up at the willage 
over yonder — ^where the church stands a’most out on the marshes.” 

“You mean stole;” said the sergeant. 

“And ni tell you where from. From the blacksmith’s.” 

“Halloa ! ” said the sergeant, staring at Joe. 

“Halloa, Pip !” said Joe, staring at me. 

“It was some broken wittles — that’s what it was — and a dram 
of liquor, and a pie.” 

“Have you happened to miss such an article as a pie, black- 
smith ? ” asked the sergeant, confidentially. 

“My wife did, at the very moment when you came in. Don’t 
you know, Pip?” 

“So,” said my convict, turning his eyes on Joe in a moody 
manner, and without the least glance at me; “so you’re the 
blacksmith, are you ? Then I’m sorry to say. I’ve eat your pie.” 

“God knows you’re welcome to it — so far as it was' ever mine,” 
returned Joe, with a saving remembrance of Mrs Joe. “We 
don’t know what you have done, but we wouldn’t have you 
starved to death for it, poor miserable fellow-creatur. — ^Would 
us, Pip?” 

The something that I had noticed before, clicked in the man’s 
throat again, and he turned his back. The boat had returned, 
and his guard were ready, so we followed him to the landing- 
place made of rough stakes and stones, and saw him put into the 
boat, which v^as rowed by a crew of convicts like himself. No 
one seemed surprised to see him, or interested in seeing him, or 
glad to see him, or sorry to see him, or spoke a word, except that 
somebody in the boat growled as if to dogs, “Give way, you!” 
which was the signal for the dip of the oars. By the light of the 
torches, we saw the black Hulk lying out a little way from the 
mud of the shore, like a wicked Noah’s ark. Cribbed and barred 
and moored by massive rusty chains, the prison-ship seemed in 
my young eyes to be ironed like the prisoners. We saw the boat 
go alongside, and we saw him taken up the side and disappear. 
Then, the ends of the torches were flung hissing into the water, 
and went out, as if it were all over with him. 



W. B. YEATS 


William Butler Yeats, born in Dublin in 1865, an Irish poet and play- 
wright, author of Deirdre^ On Bailees Strand^ The Shadowy Waters^ Kathleen 
Ni Houlihan^ and other Plays for an Irish Theatre, 

THE FIDDLER OF DOONEY 

When I play on my fiddle in Dooney 
Folk dance like a wave of the sea; 

My cousin is priest in Kilvarnet, 

My^rother in Moharabuiee. 

I pass’d my brother and cousin : 

‘They read in their books of prayer; 

I read in my book of songs 
I bought at the Sligo fair. 

When we come at the end of time, 

To Peter sitting in state, 

He will smile on the three old spirits, 

But call me first through the gate; 

For the good are always the merry, 

Save by an evil chance; 

And the merry love the fiddle. 

And the merry love to dance: 

And when the folk there spy me, 

They will all come up to me. 

With “Here is the fiddler of Dooney ! ” 

And dance like a wave of the sea. 
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Thomas Campion was born on Ash Wednesday, 12 February, 1566/7. He 
was educated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and became doctor, poet and 
musician. He died on 1 March, ^6x9/20. 

From A Book of AirSy 1601 

The man of life upright, 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

. Or thought ot vanity; 

The man whose silent days, 

In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude, 

Nor sorrow discontent; 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence. 

Nor secret vaults to fly 

From thunder’s violence: 

He only can behold 

With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 

And terrors of the Skies. 

Thus, scorning all tlie cares 

That fate or fortune brings. 

He makes the heaven his book. 

His wisdom heavenly things; 

Good thoughts his only friends. 

His wealth a well-spent age. 

The earth his sober Inn 
And quiet Pilgrimage. 



SIR HENRY WOTTON 

Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639), ambassador, traveller and poet, born at 
Maidstone and educated at Winchester and Oxford. He became Provost of 
Eton. The text of the third stanza is that of the early collection of 
Wotton’s writings. The variations in different copies of the verses are 
numerous. 

THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

How happy is he born and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will? 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill? 

Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul is still prepar’d for death; 

Unti’d unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath, 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Nor vice hath ever understood. 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat : 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Nor ruin make oppressors great. 

Who God doth late and early pray. 

More of his grace than gifts to lend: 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book, or friend. 

This man is freed from servile hands, 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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THE STORY OF JOSEPH 

And Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father was a stranger, 

in the land of Canaan Joseph, being seventeen years old, was 

feeding the flock with his brethren; and the lad was with the 
sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives: 
and Joseph brought unto his father their evil report. Now Israel 
loved Joseph more than all his children, because he was the son of 
his old age: and he made him a coat of many colours. And when 
his brethren saw that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it his brethren: and 
they hated him yet the more. And he said unto them, Hear, I 
pray you, this dream which I have dreamed: for, behold, we 
were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf arose, and also 
stood upright; and behold, your sheaves stood round about, and 
made obeisance to my sheaf. And his brethren said to him, Shalt 
thou indeed reign over us? or shalt thou indeed have dominion 
over us? and they hated him yet the more for his dreams, and 
for his words. 

And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his brethrei^ 
and said. Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; and behold, the 
sun and the moon and the eleven stars made obeisance to me. 
And he told it to his father, and to his brethren: and his father 
rebuked him, and said unto him. What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren^ indeed come 
to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth? And his brethren 
envied him; but his father observed the saying. 

And his brethren went to feed their father’s flock in Shechem. 
And Israel said unto Joseph, Do not thy brethren feed the flock 
in Shechem ? come, and I will send thee unto them. And he said 
to him, Here am I. And he said to him, Go, I pray thee, see 
whether it be well with thy brethren, and well with the flocks; 
and bring me word again; so he sent him out of the vale of 
Hebron, and he came to Shechem. 
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And a certain man found him, and, behold, he was wandering 
in the field: and the man asked him, saying, What seekest thou? 
And he said, I seek my brethren: tell me, I pray thee, where they 
feed their flocks. And the man said, They are departed hence; for 
I heard them say. Let us go to Dothan. And Joseph went after 
his brethren, and found them in Dothan. And when they saw 
him afar off, even before he came near unto them, they conspired 
against him to slay him. And they said one to another. Behold, 
this dreamer cometh. Come now therefore, and let us slay him, 
and cast him into some pit, and we will say. Some evil beast hath 
devoured him: and we shall see what will become of his dreams. 
And Reuben heard it, and he delivered him out of their hands; 
and said. Let us not kill him. And Reuben said unto them, Shed 
no blood, but cast him into this pit that is in the wilderness, and 
lay no hand upon him; that he might rid him out of their hands, 
to deliver him to his father again. 

And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his brethren, 
that they stript Joseph out of his coat, his coat of many colours 
that was on him. And they took him, and cast him into a pit: 
and the pit was empty, there was no water in it. And they sat 
down to eat bread: and they lift up their eyes and looked, and, 
behold, a company of Ishmeelites came from Gilead with their 
camels bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it' 
down to Egypt. And Judah said unto his brethren, What profit 
is it if we slay our brother, and conceal his blood? Come, and let 
us sell him to the Ishmeelites, and let not our hand be upon him; 
for he is our brother, and our flesh. And his brethren were content. 
Then there passed by Midianites merchant men; and they drew 
and lift up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the 
Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of silver: and they brought Joseph 
into Egypt. 

And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph was 
not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. And he returned unto his 
brethren, and said. The child is not; and I, whither shall I go? 
And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and 
dipped the coat in the blood; and they sent the coat of many 
colours, and they brought it to their father; and said. This have 
we found: know now whether it be thy son’s coat or no. And he 
knew it, and said. It is my son’s coat; an evil beast hath devoured 
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him; Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces. And Jacob rent his 
clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his 
son many days. And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to 
comfort him; but he refused to be comforted;, and he said, For I 
will go down into the grave unto my son, mourning; thus his 
father wept for him. And the Midianites sold him into ?Sgypt 
unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the guard. 

* # * # * 

And Joseph was brought down to Egypt; and Potiphar, an officer 
of Pharaoh, captain of the guard, an Egyptian, bought him of the 
hand of the Ishmeelites, which had brought him down thither. 
And the Lord was with Joseph, and he was a prosperous man; 
and he was in the house of his master the Egyptian. And his 
master saw that the Lord was with him, and that the Lord made 
all that he did to prosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace 
in his sight, and he served him: and he made him overseer over 
his house, and all that he had he put into his hand. And it came 
to pass from the time that he had made him overseer in his house, 
and over all that he had, that the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s 
house for Joseph’s sake; and the blessing of the Lord was upon 
all that he had in the house, and in the field. And he left all that 
he had in Joseph’s hand; and he knew not ought he had, save the 
bread which he did eat. And Joseph was a goodly person, and 
well favoured.... 

[Joseph is wrongfully accused of a crime and cast into prison.] 

And Joseph’s master took him, and put him into the prison, a 
place where the king’s prisoners were bound : and he was there in 
the prison. But the Lord was with Joseph, and shewed him 
mercy, and gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison. And the keeper of the prison committed to Joseph’s 
hand all the prisoners that were in the prison; and whatsoever 
they did there, he was the doer of it. The keeper of the prison 
looked not to any thing that was under his hand; because the 
Lord was with him, and that which he did, the Lord made it 
to prosper. 

Andit came to pass after these things, that the Butler of the king 
of Egypt and his Baker had offended their lord the king of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers, against the 
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chief of the butlers, and against the chief of the bakers. And he 
put them in ward in the house of the captain of the guard, into 
the prison, the place where Joseph was bound. And the captain 
of the guard charged Joseph with them, and he served them: 
and they continued a season in ward. 

And they dreamed a dream both of them, each man his dream 
in one night, each man according to the interpretation of his 
dream, the Butler and the Baker of the king of Egypt, which were 
bound in the prison. And Joseph came in unto them in the 
morning, and looked upon them, and, behold, they were sad. 
And he asked Pharaoh’s officers that were with him in the ward 
of his lord’s house, saying, Wherefore look ye so sadly to day? 
And they said unto him. We have dreamed a dream, and there is 
no interpreter of it. And Joseph said unto them. Do not interpre- 
tations belong to God? tell me them, I pray you. And the chief 
Butler told his dream to Joseph, and said unto him, In my dream, 
behold, a vine was before me; and in the vine were three branches : 
and it was as though it budded, and her blossoms shot forth; and 
the clusters thereof brought forth ripe grapes: and Pharaoh’s cup 
was in my hand: and I took the grapes, and pressed them into 
Pharaoh’s cup, and I gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand. And 
Joseph said unto him. This is the interpretation of it: The three 
branches are three days: yet within three days shall Pharaoh lift 
up thine head, and restore thee unto thy place: and thou shalt 
deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the former manner 
when thou wast his Butler. But think on me, when it shall be 
well with thee, and shew kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and 
make mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this 
house: for indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the 
Hebrews: and here also have I done nothing that they should 
put me into the dungeon. *When the chief Baker saw that the 
interpretation was good, he said unto Joseph, I also was in my 
dream, and, behold, I had three white baskets on my head: and 
in the uppermost basket there was of all manner of bakemeats for 
Pharaoh; and the birds did eat them out of the basket upon my 
head. And Joseph answered and said, This is the interpretation' 
thereof: The three baskets are three days: yet within three days 
shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thee, and shall hang thee 
cm a tree; and the birds shall eat thy fleA from off thee. 
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And it came to pass the third day, which was Pharaoh’s birth- 
day, that he made a feast unto all his servants: and he lifted up 
the head of the chief Butler and of the chief* Baker among his 
servants. And he restored the chief Butler unto his butlership 
again; and he gave the cup into Pharaoh’s hand: but he hanged 
the chief Baker: as Joseph had interpreted to them. Yet did not 
the chief Butler remember Joseph, but forgat him, ^ 

And it came to pass at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh 
dreamed: and, behold, he stood by the river. And, behold, there 
came up out of the river seven well favoured ki|ie and fat fleshed; 
and they fed in a meadow. And, behold, seven other kine came 
up after them out of the river, ill favoured and lean fleshed; and 
stood by the other Idne upon the brink of the river. And the ill 
favoured and lean fleshed kine did eat up the seven well favoured 
and fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke. And he slept and dreamed the 
second time: and, behold, seven ears of corn came up upon one 
stalk, rank and good. And, behold, seven thin ears and blasted 
with the East wind sprung up after them. And the seven thin 
ears devoured the seven rank and full ears. And Pharaoh awoke, 
and, behold, it was a dream. And it came to pass in the morning 
that his spirit was troubled; and he sent and called for all the 
magicians of Egypt, and all the wise men thereof: and Pharaoh 
told them his dream ; but there was none that could interpret them 
unto Pharaoh. 

Then spake the chief Butler unto Pharaoh, saying, I do remem- 
ber my faults this day: Pharaoh was wroth with his servants, 
and put me in ward in the captain of the guard’s house, both me 
and the chief Baker: and we dreamed a dream in one night, I and 
he; we dreamed each man according to the interpretation of his 
dream. And there was there with us a young man, an Hebrew, 
servant to the captain of the guard; and we told him, and he « 
interpreted to us our dreams; to each man according to his dream 
he did interpret. And it came to pass, as he interpreted to us, so 
it was; me he restored unto mine office, and him he hanged. 

Then Pharaoh sent and called Joseph, and they brought him 
hastily out of the dungeon: and he shaved himself, and changed 
his raiment, and came in unto Pharaoh. And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I have dreamed a dream, and there is none that can interpret 
it: and I have heard say of thee, that thou canst understand a 
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dream to interpret it. And Joseph answered Pharaoh, saying, 
It is not in me: God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace. And 
Pharaoh said unto Joseph, In my dream, behold, I stood upon 
the bank of the river: and, behold, there came up out of the 
river seven kine, fat fleshed and well favoured; and they fed in a 
meadow: and, behold, seven other kine came up after them, poor 
and very ill favoured and lean fleshed, such as I never saw in all 
the land of Egypt for badness: and the lean and the ill favoured 
kine did eat up the first seven fat kine: and when they had eaten 
them up, it could not be knowen that they had eaten them; but 
they were still ill favoured, as at the beginning. So I awoke. 
And I saw in my dream, and, behold, seven ears came^up in one 
st^lk, full and good: and, behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and 
blasted with the East wind, sprung up after them: and the thin 
ears devoured the seven good ears: and I told this unto tiie 
magicians; but there was none that could declare it to me. 

And Joseph said unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh is one: 
God hath shewed Pharaoh what he is about to do. The seven 
good kine are seven years; and the seven good ears are seven 
years: the dream is one. And the seven thin and ill favoured kine 
that came up after them are seven years; and the seven empty 
ears blasted with the East wind shall be seven years of famine. 
This is the thing which I have spoken unto Pharaoh: What 
God is about to do he sheweth unto Pharaoh. Behold, there 
come seven years of great plenty throughout all the land of 
Egypt: and there shall arise after them seven years of famine; 
and all the plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt; and 
the famine shall consume the land; and the plenty shall not be 
knowen in the land by reason of that famine following; for it shall 
be very grievous. And for that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice; it is because the thing is established by God, and 
God will shortly bring it to pass. Now therefore let Pharaoh look 
out a man discreet and wise, and set him over the land of Egypt. 
Let Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint officers over the land, 
and take up the fift part of the land of Egypt in the seven plen- 
teous years. And let them gather all the food of those good years 
that come, and lay up corn under the hand of Pharaoh, and let ' 
them keep food in the cities. And that food shall be for store 
to the land against the seven years of famine, which shall 
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bcf in the land of Egypt; that the land perish not through the 
famine. 

And the thing was good in the eyes gf Pharaoh, and in the eyes 
of all his servants. And Pharaoh said unto his servants, Can we 
find such a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God is.? 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath shewed 
thee all this, there is none so discreet and wise as thou art: thou 
shalt be over my house, and according unto thy word shall all* 
my people be ruled: only in the throne will I be greater than thou. 
And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all the 
land of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring from his hand, and 
put it upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen, and put a gold chain about his neck; and he made hini to 
ride in the second charet which he had; and they cried before 
Kim, Bow the knee: and he made him ruler over all the land of 
Egypt. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without 
thee shall no man lift up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt. 

« * * • * 

And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before Pharaoh 
king of Egypt. And Joseph went out from the presence of Pharaoh, 
and went throughout all the land of Egypt. And in the seven 
plenteous years the earth brought forth by handfuls. And he 
gathered up all the food of the seven years, which were in the 
land of Egypt, and laid up the food in the cities: the food of the 
field, which was round about every city, laid he up in the same. 
And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, very much, 
until he left numbering; for it was without number.... 

And the seven years of plenteousness, that was in the land of 
Egypt, were ended. And the seven years of dearth began to^ 
come, according as Joseph had said: and the dearth was in all 
lands; but in all the land of Egypt there was bread. And when 
all the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried to Pharaoh 
for bread: and Pharaoh said unto all the Egyptians, Go unto 
Joseph; what he saith to you, do. And the famine' was over all 
the face of the earth : and Joseph opened all the storehouses, and 
'sold unto the Egyptians; and the famine waxed sore in the land 
of Egypt. And all countries came into Egypt to Joseph for to 
buy com; because that the famine was so sore in all lands. 
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Now when Jacob saw that there was com in Egypt, Jacob shid 
unto his sons, Why do ye look one upon another? And he said, 
Behold, I have heard th^ there is corn in Egypt: get you down 
thither, and buy for us from thence; that we may live, and not 
die. 

And Joseph’s ten brethren went down to buy corn in Egypt. 
But Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, Jacob sent not with his brethren; 
' for he said. Lest peradventure mischief befall him. And the sons 
of Israel came to buy com among those that came: for the famine 
was in the land of Canaan. And Joseph was the governor over 
the land, and he it was that sold to all the people of the land: 
and Joseph’s brethren came, and bowed down themselves before 
higi with their faces to the earth. And Joseph saw his brethren, 
and he knew them, but made himself strange unto them, and 
spake roughly unto them; and he said unto them, Whence come ye? 
And they said. From the land of Canaan to buy food. And Joseph 
knew his brethren, but they knew not him. And Joseph remem- 
bered the cjreams which he dreamed of them, and said unto them, 
Ye are spies; to see the nakedness of the land you are come. And 
they said unto him, Nay, my lord, but to buy food are thy servants 
come. We are all one man’s sons; we are true men, thy servants 
are no spies. And he said unto them. Nay, but to see the nakedness 
of the land you are come. And they said. Thy servants are twelve 
brethren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan; and, behold, 
the youngest is this day with our father, and one is not. And 
Joseph said unto them, That is it that I spake unto you, saying. 
Ye are spies. Hereby ye shall be proved: By the life of Pharaoh 
ye shall not go forth hence, except your youngest brother come 
hither. Send one of you, and let him fetch your brother, and ye 
shall be kept in prison, that your words may be proved, whether 
there be any truth in you; or else by the life of Pharaoh surely ye 
are spies. And he put them all together into ward three days. 
And Joseph said unto them the third day. This do, and live; for 
I fear God: if ye be true men, let one of your brethren be bound 
in the house of your prison: go ye, carry corn for the famine of 
your houses: but bring your youngest brother unto me; so shall 
your words be verified, and ye shall not die. And they did so. " 
And they said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he 
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besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us. And Reuben answered them, saying. Spake I not 
unto you, saying, Do not sin against liie child; and ye would not 
hear? therefore, behold also, his blood is required. And they 
knew not that Joseph understood them; for he spake unto them 
by an interpreter. And he turned himself about from and 
wept; and returned to them again, and communed with them, 
and took from them Simeon, and bound him before their eyes. 

Then Joseph commanded to fill their sacks with com, and to 
restore every man’s money into his sack, and to give them pro- 
vision for the way: and thus did he unto them. And they laded 
their asses with the com, and departed thence. And as one of 
them opened his sack to give his ass provender in the inn; he 
(sspied lus money; for, behold, it was in his sack’s mouth. And 
he said unto his brethren. My money is restored; and, lo, it is 
even in my sack: and their heart failed them, and they were afraid, 
saying one to another. What is this that God hath done unto us? 

And they came unto Jacob their father, unto the land of Canaan, 
and told him all that befell unto them; saying. The man who is 
the lord of the land, spake roughly to us, and took us for spies of 
the country. And we said unto him, We are tmemen; we are no 
spies: we be twelve brethren, sons of our father; one is not, and ^ 
the youngest is this day with our father in the land of Canaan. 
And the man, the lord of the country, said unto us, Hereby shall 
I know that ye are tme men; leave one of your brethren here with 
me, and take food for the famine of your households, and be gone: 
and bring your youngest brother unto me: then shall I know 
that ye are no spies, but that ye are true men: so will I deliver 
you your brother, and ye shall traffick in the land. 

And it came tc pass as they emptied their sacks, that, behold, 
every man’s bundle of money was in his sack: and when both they 
and their father saw the bundles of money, they were afraid. 
And Jacob their father said unto them, Me have ye bereaved of 
my children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away: all these things are against me. And Reuben 
spake unto his father, saying, Slay my two sons, if I bring him 
not to thee: deliver him into my hand, and I will bring ham to 
thee again. And he said. My son shall not go down with you; 
for his brother is dead, and he is left alone: if mischief befall him 
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by the way in the which ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

And the famine was sore in the land. And it came to pass, when 
they had eaten up the corn which they had brought out of Egypt, 
their father said unto them, Go again, buy us a little food. And 
Judah spake unto him, saying. The man did solemnly protest 
unto us, saying. Ye shall not see my face, except your brother be 
with you. If thou wilt send our brother with us, we will go do^ 
and buy thee food: but if thou wilt not send him, we will not 
go down: for the man said unto us. Ye shall not see my face, 
except your brother be with you. And Israel said. Wherefore 
dealt ye so ill with me, as to tell the man whether ye had yet a 
brother? And they said. The man asked us straitly of our state, . 
and of our kindred, saying. Is your father yet alive? have ye 
another brother? and we told him according to the tenor of these 
words: could we certainly know that he would say, Bring your 
brother down? And Judah said unto Israel his father. Send the 
lad with me, and v.e will arise and go; that we may live, and not 
die, both we, and thou, and also our little ones. I will be surety 
for him; of my hand shalt thou require him: if I bring him not 
unto thee, and set him before thee, then let me bear the blame for 
ever: for except we had lingered, surely now we had returned 
this second time. And their father Israel said unto them. If it 
must be so now, do this; take of the best fruits in. the land in your 
vessels, and carry down the man a present, a little balm, and a 
little honey, spices, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds: and take 
double money in your hand; and the money that was brought 
again in the mouth of your sacks, carry it again in your hand; 
peradventure it was an oversight: take also your brother, and 
arise, go again unto the man: and God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man, that he may send away your other brother, and 
Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved. 

And the men took that present, and they took double money 
in their hand, and Benjamin; and rose up, and went down to 
Egypt, and stood before Joseph. And when Joseph saw Benjamin 
with th^, he said to the ruler of his house. Bring these men home, 
and slay, and make ready; for these men shall dine with me at 
noon. And the man did as Joseph bade; and the man brought 
the men into Joseph’s house. And the men were afraid, because 
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they were brought into Joseph’s house; and they said, Bec^se 
of the money that was returned in our sacks at the first time are 
we brought in; that he may seek occasion against us, and fall 
upon us, and take us for bondmen, and our asses. And they came 
near to the steward of Joseph’s house, and they communed with 
him at the door of the house, and . said, 0 sir, we came indeed 
down at the first time to buy food: and it came to pass, when we 
came to the inn, that we opened our sacks, and, behold, every 
man’s money was in the mouth of his sack, our money in full 
weight: and we have brought it again in oui* hand. And other 
money have we brought down in our hands to buy food;' we jannot 
tell who put our money in our sacks. And he said. Peace be to 
you, fear not: your God, and the God of your father, hatli given 
you treasure in your sacks: I had your money. And he brought 
Simeon out unto them. And the man brought the men into 
Joseph’s house, and gave them water, and they washed theif«feet; 
and he gave their asses provender. And they made ready the 
present against Joseph came at noon: for they heard that they 
should eat bread there. 

And when Joseph came home, they brought him the present 
which was in their hand into the house, and bowed themselves 
to him to the earth. And he asked them of their welfare, and said. 
Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake? Is he yet 
alive? And they answered, Thy servant our father is in good 
health, he is yet alive. And they bowed down their heads, and 
made obeisance. And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother 
Benjamin, his mother’s son, and said, Is this your younger 
brother, of whom ye spake unto me? And he said, God be gracious 
unto thee, my son. And Joseph made haste; for his bowels did 
yearn upon his brother: and he sought where to weep; and he 
entered into his chamber, and wept there. And he washed his 
face, and went out, and refrained himself, and said, Set on bread. 
And they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, 
and for the Egyptians, which did eat with him, by themselves: 
because the Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews; for 
that is an abomination unto the Egyptians. And they sat before 
him, the firstborn according to his birthright, and the* youngest 
according to his youth: and the men marvelled one at another. 
And he took and sent messes unto them from before him: but 
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Benjamin^s mess was five times so much as any of theirs. And 
they drank, and were merry with him. 

And he commanded the steward of his house, saying, Fill the 
men’s sacks with food, as much as they can carry, and put every 
man’s money in his sack’s mouth. And put my cup, the silver 
cup, in the sack’s mouth of the youngest, and his com money. 
And he did according to the word that Joseph had spoken. As 
soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they and 
their asses. And when they were gone out of the city, and not 
yet far off, Joseph said unto his steward, Up, follow after the men; 
and when thou doest overtake them, say unto them. Wherefore 
have ye rewarded evil for good? Is not this it, in which my lord 
drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth? ye have done evil in 
so doing. 

And he overtook them, and he spake unto them these same 
words. And they said unto him, Wherefore saith my lord these 
words? God forbid that thy servants should do according to 
this thing: behold, the money, which we found in our sacks’ 
mouths, we brought again unto thee out of the land 6f Canaan: 
how then should we steal out of thy lord’s house silver or gold? 
With whomsoever of thy servants it be found, both let him die, 
and we also will be my lord’s bondmen. And he said. Now also 
let it be according unto your words: he with whom it is found shall 
be my servant ; and ye shall be blameless. Then they speedily took 
down every man his sack to the ground, and opened every man 
his sack. And he searched, and began at the eldest, and left at 
the youngest: and the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack. Then 
they rent their clothes, and laded every man his ass, and returned 
to the city. 

And Judah and his brethren came to Joseph’s house; for he 
was yet there: and they fell before him on the ground. And Joseph 
said unto them, What deed is this that ye have done? wot ye 
not that such a man as I can certainly divine? And Judah said, 
What shall we say unto my lord? what shall we speak? or how 
shall we clear ourselves? God hath found out the iniquity of thy 
servants: behold, we are my lord’s servants, both we, and he also 
with whofti the cup is found. And he said, God forbid that I should 
do so: but the man in whose hand the cup is found, he shall be 
my servant; and as for you, get you up in peace unto your father. 
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Then Judah came near unto him, and said, Oh my lord, let 
thy servant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord^s ears, and let 
not thine anger bum against thy servant: for thou art even as 
Phafaoh. My lord asked his servants, saying, Have ye a father, 
or a brother? And we said unto my lord. We have a father, an 
old man, and a child of his old age, a little one; and his brother is 
dead, and he alone is left of his mother, and his father love^h. him. 
And thou saidst unto thy servants, Bring him down unto me, 
that I may set mine eyes upon him. And we said unto my lord. 
The lad cannot leave his father: for if he should leave his father, 
his father would die. And thou saidst unto tliy servants. Except 
your youngest brother come down with yoti, ye shall see my face 
no more. And it came to pass when we came up unto thy servant 
my father, v;e told him the words of my lord. And our father 
said. Go again, and buy us a little food. And we said. We cannot 
go down : if our youngest brother be with us, then will we go down : 
for we may not see the man’s face, except our youngest brother 
be with us. And thy servant my father said unto us. Ye know 
that my wife bare me two sons: and the one went out from me, 
and I said, Surely he is torn in pieces; and I saw him not since: 
and if ye take this also from me, and mischief befall him, ye 
shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Now 
therefore when I come to thy servant my father, and the lad be not 
with us; seeing that his life is bound up in the lad’s life; it shall 
come to pass, when he seeth that the lad is not with us, that he 
will die: and thy servants shall bring down the gray hairs of thy 
servant our father with sorrow to the grave. For thy servant 
became surety for the lad unto my father, saying. If I bring him 
not unto thee, then I shall bear the blame to my father for ever. 
Now therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of the 
lad, a bondman to my lord; and let the lad go up with his brethren. 
For how shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not with me? 
lest peradventure I see the evil that shall come on my father. 

Then Joseph could not* refrain himself before all them that 
stood by him; and he cried. Cause every man to go out from me. 
And there stood no man with him, while Joseph made himsdf 
knowen unto his brethren. And he wept aloud: and the Egyptians 
and the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, I am Joseph; doA my father yet live? And his brethren 
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could not answer *him; for they were troubled^ at his presence. 
And Joseph said unto his brethren, Come ntar to me, I pray you. 
And they came near. And he said, I am Joseph your brother, 
whom ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for God did send 
me before you to preserve life. For these two years hath the famine 
been in the land: and yet ther^are five years, in the which there 
shall neither be earing nor harvest. And God sent me before you 
to preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives 
by a great deliverance. So now it was not you that sent me hither, 
but God: and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of 
all his house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt. Haste 
you, and go up to my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy son 
Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt: come down unto me, 
tarry not: and thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou 
shalf^be near unto me, thou, and thy children, and thy children’s 
children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast: 
and there will I nourish thee; for yet there are five years of famine; 
lest thou, and thy household, ‘ and all that thou hast, come to 
^ poverty. And, behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother 
Benjamin, that it is my mouth that speaketh unto you. And you 
shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of all that you 
have seen; and ye shall haste and bring down my father hither. 
And he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, and wept; and 
Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover he kissed all his brethren, 
and wept upon them: and after that, his brethren talked with him. 

And the fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, saying, 
Joseph’s brethren are come: and it pleased Pharaoh well, and his 
servants. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Say unto thy brethren, 
This do ye; lade your beasts, and go, get you unto the land of 
Canaan; and take your father and your Jbouseholdsf and come 
untp me: and I will give you the good of the land of Egypt, afd 
ye shall eat the fat of the land. Now thou art commanded, this 
do ye; take you wagons out of the lafid of Egypt for your little 
ones, and for your wives, and bring your father, and come. Also 
regard not your stuff; for the good of all the land of Egypt is 
your^. And the children of Israel did so: and Joseph gave them 
wagons, according to the commandment of Pharaoh, and gave 
them provision for the way. To all of them he gave each man 
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changes of raiment; but to Benjamin he gavt three hundred 
pieces of silver, and fiv#changes of raiment. And to his father he 
sent after this manner; ten asses laden with the good things of 
Egypt, and ten she asses laden with corn and bread and meat 
for his father by the way. So he sent his brethren away, and they 
departed: and lie said unto them, See that ye fall not out by the 
way. > , 

And they went up out of Egypt, and came into the land of 
Canaan unto Jacob their father, and told him, saying, Joseph is 
yet alive, and he is governor over all the land of Egypt. And 
Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them not. And they told 
him all the words of Joseph, which he had said unto them: and 
when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, 
the spirit of Jacob their father revived: and Israel said, It is 
enough; Joseph my son is yet alive: I will go and see him before 
I die. And Israel took his journey with all that he had, and cahie 
to Beer-sheba, and offered sacrifices unto the God of his father 
Isaac. 

« • 

And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face 
unto Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. And 
Joseph made ready his charet, and went up to meet Israel his 
father, to Goshen, and presented himself unto him; and he fell 
on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. And Israel said 
unto Joseph, Now let me die, since I have seen thy face, because 
thou art yet alive. 


TOLSTOY 


Count Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy (1828-1910), the great Russian writer, 
was born at Yiinaya Polyana, near Tula, a large town south of Moscow. 
He CMC of a noble family, and, after an ill-spent youth at educational 
institutions in Moscow and Kazan, entered the army and fought in the 
Caucasus and the Crimea. His first stories, Childhood^ Boyhood and Touth 
were written at this period, and his experiences in the war produced the 
sketches called Sevastopol. He left the army and devoted himself to literature. 
The longest, and perhaps the finest, of his books is War and'Peace^ a story 
of Napoleon's invasion of Russia. Other famous novels by him are Anna 
Karenina and Resurrection, In his later years he devoted himself to nc- 
statinj; the rules of life given by Jesus in the Sermon oil the Mount, and to 
uplifting the ignorant peasants of his country. With that end in view he 
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wrote many Iktle books upon religious subjects, and many beautiful short 
stones, simple, enough to be understood by the least educated reader. The 
story that follows is one of thest. Tolstoy lived simply and frugally as if 
he were himself a poor peasant. His life was so sincere that his personal, 
example has been as great an influence as his writings. The following story 
has been translated by Madame Kosnakofl and A. C. Fifield. 

WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD IS 

There lived in a town a cobbler named Martin Avd^itch. He 
lived in a small room half sunk below the level of the street, with 
one window which opened on the street. From this window he 
watched the passers by, and although he could only see their feet 
Martin could recognise acquaintances by their boots. He had 
lived in the same room many years and he' knew many people. 
There was hardly a pair of boots in the neighbourhood that had 
not passed once or twice through his hands. Some he re-soled, 
some he patched or mended, others he put new toes to. Often 
through the Avindow he could see his handiwork. He had plenty 
of work because he sewed well, used good leather, was moderate 
in his4)rices and kept his word. If he could finish the work by 
the day fixed he would undertake it; if not he would so frankly 
and never try to deceive. And every one knew him and he was 
never short of work. 

Martin had always been a good man, but as he approached old 
age he began to think more about his soul ^nd drew nearer to 
God; While he was still an apprentice his wife died, leaving him 
one boy, three years old. None of the other children Jkad lived; 
they had all died in infancy. At first Martin wanted to send his 
little son to live with his sister in the country, but afterwards he 
felt sorry for the child. “It would be hard for my little Kapiton 
to grow up in a strange family,” he thought; “I will keep him 
with me.” 

, Martin left his master and went to live in the little room with 
his child. But it seemed that he was to have no happiness with 
his children. Just as the boy had ^ov<^ old enough to begin to 
help his Hither, to whom he was the delight of lifu, he fell ill, lay 
burning wjth fever for a week, and died. Martin buried his son, 
and his heart was §lled wit^ cfespair so great that he murmured 
against God. Such misely overwhelmed him that he prayed 
for death and reproacf^ed God for not taking him, an old Inan, 
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rather thA his only beloved son. And Martin ceased to go to 
church. ^ 

One day an oldman belonging toMmin’s own village came from 
the Troitoa Monastery to see him. He had Ijeen a pilgrim for 
eight years, and Martin told him about his life and complained 
bitterly of Ids sorrow. 

‘‘I have no longer any wish to live, man of God,” said the 
cobbler. “My only desire is to die quickly. That is the only thing 
I pray for. I am a man without hope now.” 

“You are speaking wickedly, Martin,” said the old man: “We 
must not judge God’s ways. Not our understanding, but God’s 
judgment is b^t. God ordained that your son should die and that 
you should live. Therefore it must be better thus. If you despair, 
it is only because you want to live for your own happiness.” 

“And what else should I live for?” Martin asked. 

“You should live for God, Martin,” said the old man. “He 
gives you life, and you must live for Him. When you begin to 
live for God, you will cease to grieve over anything, and all will 
seem easy to you.” \ 

Martin Wip silent for a while. 

“How must one live for God?” he asked. 

The old man said: “Qhrist taught us how to live for God. Can 
you read? Then buy the Gospels and read them and then you 
will learn h6w to live for God. It is all explained there.” 

The words sank into Martin’s heart. He went the same dayand 
bought the Gospels in large print and began to read. 

At first h^ intended to read only on holidays, but when he 
began, the, words made him feel so happy that he got into the 
hibit of reading every day. Sometimes he would become so 
absorbed that all the oil in the lamp v<^uld bum out, and still he 
could not tear himself from the book. And so Martin began to 
read every evening, and the more he read, the better he understood 
what (Jod reqi^ired of him, yd how he should live for God; and 
the more and more iiappy and contented he became. Formerly 
when he wenU«tto bed, he use'd to lie sighing and mdining and 
thinking of his little Kapiton; now he only said: “Glory to God, 
glory to God ! Thy will be don^ ! • 

From that time Martin’s whole life 'Ofc'ap changed. Formerly on 
holiaays, he used to go to the inn and ynk tea; ahd sometimes 
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he^uld,jtot refuse a glass of brandy either. He would drink with 
a friend, and although he never drunk, he would get rather 
the wbrse for liquor and tHk foolishly and quarrel and dispute 
with people, Now^ all this went from Ijim, and his life became 
peaceful and contented. In the morning he would sit down to 
work, and when working-time was over he would take the lamp 
from its hook, place it on the table, get the book from the. shelf 
and open it and settle down to his reading, , . The more he read, the 
better he understood, and the more serene and cheerful he became. 

One day Martin sat reading late into the night. He was reading 
the sixth chapter of St Luke’s Gospel, and he came to the verses : 
“And unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the 


other; and him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take 
thy coat also. Give to every man that asketlj^of thee, and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not a*gain. And as ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” > 

He read the verses where Jesus says: “Why call ye me Lordf 
Lord, and do not tie things which I say? Whosoever cometh to 
me and heareth my sayings and doeth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like. He is like a man that built a housQ and digged 
deep, and laid the foundation on a rock; and when the Aood arose, 
the stream beat vehemently upon that house and could not shake 
it, for it was founded upon a rock. But he that heareth. jand doeth 
not, is like a man that without a foundatioi^ built a house upon 
the sand, against which the stream did beat vehemently, and 
immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house was great.” 

Martin read these words, and his soul was glad. He took off 
his spectacles, laid them upon th^ book, leant his elbows upon 
the table, and fell intq deep thought, weighing his own life by 
the words he had just read. 

“How is my house built — ^upon a rock or on^the sand?” he 
thought. “If it ||,oif the rock, it is well. Bfit though it is all so 
easy, sitting here alone, and it seems as though you really have 
done everything God command^ yet the momept you forget, 
you fall into sin again. Still, I will try on. I feel so happy. Hfelp 
me,Lord!”^ 

He sat thinking till it was loAg^ast his bed-tinie, yet he could 
not leave the book. He began the seventh chapter. €Ie .read 
about the cehturion and the widow’s son, and about the answer . 
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to John^s disciples, and came to .the story of the rich^Pharisec 
who invited Christ to his house. H% read how the woman who 
was a sinner anointed hi^ feet and washed them|Mdth her teare, and 
how he forgave hef. He cai^ to the forty-fourtl^ veiise, and read: 

“And he turned to the woman, and said to Simon, ‘Seest thou 
this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water 
for my feet, but she has washed my feet v/ith tears and wiped them 
with" the hair of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss, but this 
woman, since the time I came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but ^his woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment.’” 

“Thou gavest me no water for my feet,” Martin repeated; 
“thou gavest me no kiss, my head with oil thou anointedst not.” 
And he took off his^pectacles, laid them on the book, and again 
was lost in thought.^ 

‘ “ Just such a Pharisee as I am ! Like me, he only thought of 
lliimself — ^how to drink tea and lie warm and comfortable, but 
never thinking about his guest. Himself he cared for, but he had 
no care for his guest. And the guest was the Lord himself. If he 
came to visit me, should I do the same? ” 

Martin rested his h^d on both hands, and unknown to himself 
he fell asleep* * 

Suddenly something seemed to breathe into his ear — “Martin,” 
it whispered. 

Martin started up from his sleep. “Who is there?” he asked. 
He turned round and looked at the door — no one was there. 
Again he d6zed off. Suddenly he heard quite distinctly: “Martin ! 
Martin! Look into the street to-morrow; I will come.” 

Martin awoke again, rose from his chair, and rubbed his eyes, 
but could not be certain whether he had really heard the words 
or only dreamedtthem. So he put out the lamp and went to bed. 

The next morning he rose before dayli^lit,'il^rayed to God, 
lighted the stove, prepared (the cabbage soup and buckwheat 
gruel, put the water in the tea ^rn (samovar) and set it to boil, 
put on his apron and sat down at the window to work. 

And all the. time he worked^^^^his thoughts dwelt on what had 
happened in the night. He, thought and thought and could not 
be sure Whether he had only dreamed; of the voice or whether he 
had really heard it. * 
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* **Such things have happened^*’ he said to himself. 

Thus he sat at the window, thinking, and all that day he looked 
out into the street more than he worked, and whenever anyone 
went by in unfamiliar boots, he woul,4 bend down and stare up 
through the window, to see the face as well as the feet. The house 
porter (dvornik) passed by, in new felt boots, then the water 
carrier, then an old soldier of the time of f^icolas I., shod in old 

E atched felt boots and carrying a spade. Martin recognised him 
y the boots. His name was Stephen, and he lived with a neigh- 
bouring shopkeeper who gave him a home out of charity. His 
occupation consisted in helping the housf^ porter. He began to 
clear away the snow before Martin’s window. Martin looked up 
at him and went on with his work. 

“I am growing crazy in my old age”; he thought, “Stephen is 
clearing the snow away and I imagine that Christ is coming to 
me. Old dotard that lam!” 

He made a few stitches more, and then he felt a desire to see 
Stephen again. He looked out, and saw that Stephen had leaned 
tlS spade against ttie wall and was resting, and trying to warm, 
himself. He was very old and worn out, and seemed to have no 
strength even to shovel the snow. “I think I will offer him some 
tea,” thought Martin; “and, by the way, the samovar is just 
boiling over.” He stuck his awl into his work, rose,*» placed the 
samovar on the table, made the tea and tapped at the window. 
Stephen turned round and came to the window. Martin beckoned 
to him and went to open the door. “Come in and warm yourself,” 
he said; “you must be frozen.” 

“God bless you!” said Stephen. “It is true that my bones are 
aching.” He came in, shook off the snow, and wiped his feet not 
to dirty the floor; but he was so Weak that he tottered in doing it. 

“Don’t trouble to wipe your feet,” said Martin. “I’ll c^ean up 
the floor. That’s my business. You sit down and have some tea.” 

Martin poured out two glasses of tea and gave one to his guest; 
his own he poured into the saucer and blew on it. 

Stephen finished his glass, tinned it upside dov^ put the 
remains of the lump of sugar on top, and began to thank Martin. 
But it was clear he wanted more. 

“Have another glass,” said Martin, pouring out two moreglasses. 
As he drank, he glanced again and agaii\ towards the window. " 
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“Are you expecting any one?” said his guest. 

“Well, I am ashamed even to say whom I expect. And I can’t 
say that I am really expecting any one, but a word has fallen 
into my heart. Whether it was a vision or v/hether I really heard 
it, I cannot say. You see how it was, brothcfr, last night I was 
reading the Gosf?el about Jesus Christ, tlie little father, how he 
lived among men and how he suffered. You have heard ab^^u it, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, I have heard,” said Stephen, “but I am an ignorant man. 
I can’t read.” 

“Well, you see, I^as reading about him and about how he 
lived on earth. And 1 read about how he came to the Pharisee, 
and how th^ Pharisee didn’t give him any welcome. And as I 
was reading, I thought to myself: How could this man receive 
Christ, the little father, so badly? If, I thought, such a thing 
could possibly happen to me, why I shouldn’t know how to do 
enough to welcome him. But the Pharisee did nothing for him ! 
Well, little brother, as I was thinking, I fell asleep, and while I 
dozed I heard someone call my name. I stail;§d ilj), and it seemed 
to me I heard a voice whispering, ‘Expect me, I will come to- 
morrow.’ Twice it whispered. And would you believe, these words 
so fell into jny h^art that, although I scold myself for it, still I 
cannot help expecting him.” 

Stephen shook his head, but said nothing. He finished his glass 
and laid it on its side, but Martin stood it up and filled it again. 

“Drink to your heart’s content. You see, I have been thinking 
that when the little father lived among us men he didn’t despise 
anyone.. He preached mostly to simple folk, he walked mostly 
with the poor, and he picked his disciples out of our brothers, 
sinners like ourselves, working men. Sa)'S he: He who exalts 
himself shall be abased and he who abasb himself shall be exalted. 
You call me Lord, says he, but, says he, I will wash your feet. 
He who would be the fir^t, says he, let him be the servant of all, 
because, says he, blessed are the poor, the humble, the meek and 
the merciiul.” 

Stephen had forgotten his tea. He was an old man, easily 
ihoved %Q tears, and sitting there, listening, the tears rolled down 
his face. 

.“Well, have some nibre,” said Martin. 
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But Stephen crossed himself, made his thanks, pushed away 
t;he glass, and got up. 

Thank you, Martin Avd&tch,” he said, “you have fed me 
and comforted me, body and soul.” 

“Quite welcome,” said Martin, “come again, I am always glad 
to have a guest,” Stephen departed and Martin poured out the 
remj^ning tea, drank it, put away the dishes and sat down again 
near the window to work. And as he stitched, he glanced again 
and again at the window — ^waiting for Christ and thinking of 
Him and, of his works. And his heart was full of the sayings of 
Christ. 

Two soldiers went by, one wearing Government boots and the 
other his own; then came the master of the next hoijse in shining 
goloshes; then the baker with his basket. They all passed by, 
and then came a woman in woollen stockings and country-made 
shoes. She also went by, but stopped near the window-sill. Martin 
looked up through the window and saw that she was a stranger, 
poorly dressed and carrying a baby. She was standing by the 
wall with her back to the wind, trying to cover the child, only she 
had nothing to cover it with. Her clothes were only fit for the 
summer, and poor and old. And through the window Martin 
could hear the baby crying and the woman trying to comfort it, 
but the child could not be ’comforted. Martin arose, opened the 
door, went to the steps and called out: “Hey, my good woman, 
hey!” The woman heard him and turned round. “What do you 
stand there in the cold for, with the child? Come in here. You 
can comfort him better in the warmth. Come in here.” 

The woman was surprised at the words, but seeing an old 
man with apron and spectacle calling her into a house, she 
followed him. 

They went down the steps and entered the little room. Martin 
led the woman to his bed. “There,” he said, “sit down there, 
my dear, closer to the stove. Warm yourself and feed the baby I ” 

“I have no milk,” said the woman, “I have not eaten since 
this morning.” Still she laid the child to her breast. 

Martin shook his head, went to the table, brought a basin and 
the loaf, opened the oven-door, and poured some cabbage soup 
into the basin. Then he went to |^e pot with the gruel, but it was 
not ready yet, so he put the souj)%n the table by itself. Then he 
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cut some bread, and took a cloth from thfe hook and spread it on 
the table. 

‘‘Sit down,” he said, “and eat; I will mind the little one. I 
have had children of my own, so I know how to manage them.” 

The woman crossed herself, sat down at the table and began to 
eat, while Martin sat on the bed near the baby. He tried to smack 
his lips to the child, but, as he had no teeth, he could not msmage 
it very well, and the child went on crying. Then Martin tried to 
amuse him by pretending to poke him with his ^nger. He would 
‘ shake his finger at the child, and thrust it right up to his mouth, 
and then snatch it away again quickly. He was afraid to let the 
child suck his finger, because it was black with shoemakers’ wax. 
The child stared and stared at the finger, till at last he stopped 
crying, and then began to laugh. Martin was delighted. 

Meanwhile the woman was eating, and then she began to tell 
Martin who she was and where she was going. 

“I am a soldier’s wife,” she said; “they sent my husband far 
away somewhere eight months ago, and I have heard nothing of * 
him since. I was in service as a cook but then the baby came, and 
they would not let me stay with a child. So I have been struggling 
to live for three months without a place, and I have sold every- 
thing I had for food. I wanted to ^ as a nurse, but nobody 
would take me; they said I was too thin. Now I have just been 
to a shopkeeper’s wife, where a woman from my village is in service, 
and she has promised to take me. I thought she would let me 
come at once, but she tells me I am not to come before next week. 
She lives a long way off, and I have quite worn myself out and 
the dear little one too. I am thankful that the mistress of our 
lodgings pities us and keeps us there for nothing for Christ’s sake, 
otherwise I dotf t know how We should live.” 

Martin sighed.,, “Haven’t you got any warm clothing, at any 
rate?” he said. • 

“How could I have any, little father? Yesterday I pawned my 
last shawl for fivepence (twenty kopecks).” 

Then the woman walked to the bed and took the child. Martin 
arose, went to the cupboard, rummaged about in it and brought 
out an o||^ jacket. 

“There,” he said; “it’s not vijry good, but still it wiH do to 
wrap up a little.” 

8.L.R. I. II ^ 
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‘ TI:^ woman looked at the jacket and then at Martin, tHfen she 
took the jacket, and burst into tears. Martin turned away, and, 
dived under , the bed again; pulled but a little box, rummaged 
about in it for some time, and then came and sat down opposite 
the woman again. 

“God bless you, little father,” said the woman. “It is Christ 
that must have sent me under your window. The child would 
have frozen. When I went out it was quite mild, but now it is 
f reezinghard. Sijrely it must have been Christ that made you to look 
out df the window, little father, and to pity me, poor wretch.” 

Martin smiled and said: “Yes, he did tell me. I wasn’t looking 
out of the window without a reason.” 

And he told the woman his dream, and how he heard the voice 
promise that Christ would visit him to-day. 

“Everything may happen,” said the woman; and she rose and 
put on the jacket, wrapped the child in it also, and again thanked 
Martin with all her heart. 

^ “Take this for Christ’s sake,” said Martin, and he gave her 
twenty kopecks. “Now go and get your shawl.” Then they both 
crossed themselves, and Martin opened the door and the woman 
went out. 

When she was gone, Martin finished the soup, put the things 
away, and sat down again ito work. But as he worked he never 
forgot to keep a watch on the window; immediately a 'Shadow 
darkened it he would look up to see who it was. Strangers, and 
people he knew, went by, but no one of importance. At last an 
old apple woman stopped just in front of his window. She was 
carrying a basket of apples, of which she had sold almost all, and 
but few remained. Over her shoulder she held a sack of chips, 
which she had probably gathered at some new building, and was 
now taking home. The sack had evidently tired her for she 
stopped to shift it to the other shoulder. She put the apple 
basket on a post, dropped the sack on the footpath, and began to 
shake the chips together. While she was doing this, a boy in a 
ragged cap rushed up to the basket, seized an apple and made off 
as fast as he could. The old woman saw him, turned round, and 
caught him by the sleeve. The boy struggled to get fre^ but the 
vranan held fast with both hands, and at last she knocked off his 
cap and caught him by the hair. The boy screamed and the 
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womai^ scolded* JMartin did not even wait to stick his awl into 
the table; he threw everything on the floor, ran out and stumbled 
up the steps, dropping his spectacles as he did so. When he got 
into the street, the old woman was boxing , the boy’s ears and 
swearing and threatening to give him to the policeman, and the 
boy was struggling and screaming. “ I didn’t take it ! What are 
you* hitting me for? Let me go.” Martin -ran in between and 
separated them; then he took the boy by the hand and cried, 
“Let him go, little mother; forgive him for Christ’s sake.” ^ 

“I’ll forgive- him so that he won’t forget till next spring! 
I’ll take him to the police, the rascal 1” 

Martin again tried to pacify the old woman. 

“Let him go, little mother, he won’t do it again. Let him go^ 
for Christ’s sake.” 

' The old woman let go; the boy tried to run away but Martin 
held him fast. 

“Ask the little mother’s pardon,” he said, “and don’t do it 
again. I saw you take it.” ^ 

The boy began to cry, and asked the old woman’s pardon. 
“That’s all right. And now here’s an apple for you. Take it,” 
and Martin took an apple from the basket and gave it to the boy. 
“I will pay, little mother,” he said to the womam 
“You’ll spoil them like that, the rascals,” said the woman. 
“He ought to be rewarded so that he couldn’t sit down for a week.” 

“Ah, ah, little mother,” said Martin, “that may be right in 
our eyes, but in God’s sight it is not right. If he must be thrashed 
for taking an apple what must be done to us for our sins? ” 

The old woman was silent. 

And Martin told her the parable about the king who pardoned 
one who owed him a large sum,. and how the debtor then went 
and persecuted a man who owed him a little sum. The woman 
listened and the boy also stood still and listened 
* “God bids us forgive,” said the old cobbler, “else we shall not 
be forgiven. Every one must be pardoned, and especially children, 
who have no understanding.” The old woman shook her head 
and sighed. 

“Yes,’’ she said, “that is all very well; but they’re getting 
dreadfully spoilt.” ’ * 

“Then it is for us old people to teach them better,” said Martin. 
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‘*That is what I say,” answered the old woman. ‘‘I haa seven 
children, but only one daughter’s left now.” And she began to 
tell him how she lived with her daughter, and how many grand- 
children she had. “I have very little strength left now, but still 
I toil on. I am fond of. the children, and they are very good 
children too. No one loves me as much as they do. Little Annie 
won’t leave me when I am a't home. It is always ‘Grandtna; 
dear Grandma; darling Grannie,’ ” — and the old woman was 
quite overcome. 

^‘6f course,” she said, looking at the boy, ‘‘he is only a child, 
God bless him.” 

She tried to lift the sack to her shoulder, but the boy ran up 
and said: “Lef me carry it, little mother; I am going your way!” 

The old woman shook her head, but she let him take the sack. 

They went down the street together, and the woman even forgot* 
to ask Martin to pay for the apple. Martin stood gazing after 
them for a long time and listening as they went slojm talking to 
each other. ” 

When they were quite out of sight, he went indoors, found his 
spectacles on the steps where they lay unbroken, picked up his 
awl, ^aijd again sat down to work. But soon it grew dark and he 
could no longer put the thread into the holes; then he saw the 
lamplighter pass by to light the lamps in the street, and he thought, 
“I suppose it must be time to light up.” So he trimmed his lamp, 
hung it up and continued his work. Presently he finished the 
boot he had been sewing. He turned it around, looked at it, and 
saw that it was well done. So he put away the tools, swept up the 
clippings, gathered together his threads and awls and leather, 
took down the lamp and placed it on the table. Then he took 
th^pospels from the shelf and lyied to open them at the place he 
had marked the evening before with a strip of leather, but they 
opened at another place. Then Martin suddenly remembered Im 
dream of the night before, and he had hardly recollected it wh^ 
he seemed to hear a noise behind him — footsteps in the room. 
He turned rouftd, and looked. In the dark comer people seemed 
to be standing — dim forms he could hardly make out. 

And a voice whispered in his ear “Martin, Martin ! Don’t you 
know me?” 

“Who is it?” said Martin. 
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“It IS I,” said the voice. 

And the form of Stephen came out from the dark comer, smiled,^ 
and vanished like a cloud; and there was no one there. 

And this is I,” said the voice. And the woman with the child 
appeared out of the darkness, and the woman smiled and the 
child laughed, and they also vanisj;ied. 

“And this is I,” said the voice again. And the old woman and 
the boy appeared, smiled, and vanished. 

Martin’s soul was filled with gladness. He crossed himself, put 
on his spectacles, and began to read just where the book had 
opened. At the beginning of the page he read: — 

“I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and 
ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

And at the bottom of the page he read: — 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

And M^nfn understood that his dream had not deceived him, 
that Christ had indeed come to him that day, ancf that he had 
indeed welcomed him. 

LEIGH HUNT 

James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was born at Southgate, north 
London, and educated at Christ’s Hospital, but being afflicted with stammer- 
ing he was prevented from going to a university. He wrote many essays, 
prose sketches and poems, and is famous as well for his friendship with 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, Lamb, Coleridge and Dickens. 

ABOU BEN ADHEM 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel writing in a book of gold: — 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou ? ” — ^The vision raisedlts head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, “The names of those who love the Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Aj^ou. “Nay, not so,” 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
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But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 
It came again with a* great wakening light, 

And show’d the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


SHAKESPEARE 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616), the greatest of English writers, born 
at Stratford-on-Avon, was the son of a trader in a large way of business 
with some claims to gentility of family. The boy was educated at the 
Grammar School of his native town. He came to London when he was 
about twentyrtwo where he was soon favourably known as an actor and 
still n^re as a playwright. He re-wrote old pieces and made new ones out of 
old stories and chronicles. His known works number nearly forty. The first 
collection waa made seven years after his death in a large volume (the 
“First Folio”) prefaced by verses written by men who had known him. 
Chief among these was his fellow-dramatist Ben Jonson. Shakespeare is 
equally great as a master of language, as a creator of characters and as a 
writor of plays for the stage. Phrases from his works have become part of our 
daily speech; the persons in his plays seem as real to us as if we had known 
them; and his best works are more popular now than when they were written. 
Probably no play has been more often performed than Hamlet, Shakespeare 
died in his native town and was buried in the chancel of the parish church. 

The following songs occur in the plays named. The first two are from 
As T ou Like It and are sung to the outlawed courtiers in the forest of Arden. 
The third, the Winter song, is from Love's Labour's Lost, The fourth is from 
Cymbeliney a play in which the Princess Imogen, disguised as the boy Fidele, 
falls into a trance, and is mourned as dead by certain noble outlaws among 
whom she has taken refuge. The fifth is from The Tempest^ and is sung by 
Ariel to Prince Ferdinand, who believes his father has perished in the 
shipwreck. “Who is Sylvia?” and “Hark, hark the lark” are two sere- 
nades, the first from The Two Gentlemen of Verona and the second from 
Cymbeline, The last is the Clown’s song at the end of Twelfth Night, 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou aij not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Heigh ho ! sing, heigh ho ! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: ^ 
Then, heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

, That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho ! sing, heigh ho ! unto the green hoUy : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho ! the holly ! 

This life is most jolly. 


II 

Under the greenwood tree 
Wlio loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun, 

And loves to live i’ the sun. 
Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
Nd enemy 

But winter and rough^weather. . 



SHAKESPEARE 


III 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears log§ into the hall, ^ 

And milk comes frozefi home in pail, 
When blood is nipped and ways be fovfl. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl. 
Tu-whit; 

Tu-who, a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw. 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl. 
Tu-whit ; 

Tu-who, a merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


IV 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages : 
Golden lads and girls all must,, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great; 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 




FEBRUARY 
Pol of Limburg 



SHAKESPEARE 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


V 

Full fathom five thy father lies; 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Ding-dong. 

Hark ! now I hear them, — ^Ding, dong, bell. 


VI 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness, 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Sylvia let us sing, 

That Sylvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 
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VII 

‘ Hark, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise. 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 

With everything that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise : 

Arise, arise! 


* VIII 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy, 

For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came to man’s estate, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came, alas I to wive. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 

By swaggering could I never thrive. 

For the rain it raineth every day. 


A great while ago the world begun. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

But that’s all one, our play is done, 

Aind we ’ll strive to please you every day. 



WILLIAM MORRIS 

William Morris (1834-96) was bom at Walthamstow and educated at 
Marlborough and Oxford. He is famous as a writer of romances in prose 
and verse, as a craftsman concerned in the design and production of beautiful 
furniture, fabrics and stained glass, and as a hard worker in the cause of social 
reform. Among his best known long poems are 7 be Life and Death of Jason^ 
The Earthly Paradise (a collection of twenty-four old stories in narrative 
verse) and The Story of Sigurd the Volsung and the Fall of the Niblungs, 
Among his prose works may be named News from Nowhere^ a story of England 
in the future, made happy and beautiful, The Roots of the Mountains and 
The Story of the Glittering Plain, Morris was fond of old Norse literature 
and many of his writings deal with northern subjects. The passage chat follows 
is taken from A Dream of John Bally in which the writer fancies that he is 
back again in the old England of Richard IFs time, and taking part in the 
Peasants’ Revolt. 

THE BATTLE AT THE TOWNSHIP'S END 

Our men had got into their places leisurely and coolly enough, 
and with no lack of jesting and laughter. As we went along the 
hedge by the road, the leaders tore off leafy twigs from the low 
oak bushes therein, and set them for a rallying sign in their hats 
and headpieces, and two or three of them had horns for blowing. 

Will Green, when he got into his place, which was thirty yards 
from where Jack Straw and the billmen stood in the corner of 
the two hedges, the road hedge and the hedge between the close 
and field, looked to right and left of him a moment, then turned 
to the man on the left and said: 

“Look you, mate, when you hear our horns blow ask no ques- 
tions, but shoot straight and strong at whatso cometh towards us, 
till ye hear more tidings from Jack Straw or from me. Pass that 
word onward.” 

Then he looked at me and said: 

“Now, lad from Essex, thoii hadst best sit down out of the way 
at once: forsooth I wot not why I brought thee hither. Wilt 
thou not back to the cross, for thou art little of a fighting-man? ” 

“Nay,” said I, “I would see the play. What shall come of it?” 

“Little,” said he; “we shall slay a horse or twain maybe. I will 
tell thee, since thou hast not seen a fight belike, as I have seen 
some, that these men-at-an^is cannot run fast either to the play 
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or from it, if they be a-foot; and if they come on a-horseback, 
what shall hinder me to put a shaft into the poor beast? But 
down with thee on the daisies, for some shot there will be first.” 

^ As he spoke he was pulling off his belts and other gear, and 
his coat, which done, he laid his quiver on the ground, girt him 
again, did his axe and buckler on to his girdle, and hung up his 
other attire on the nearest tree behind us. Then he opened his 
quiver and took out of it some two dozen of arrows, which he 
stuck in the ground beside him ready to his hand. Most of the 
bowmen within sight were doing the like. 

As I glanced toward the houses I saw three or four bright 
figures moving through the orchards, and presently noted that 
they were women, all clad more or less like the girl in the Rose, 
except that two of them wore white coifs on their heads. Their 
errand there was clear, for each carried a bundle of arrows under 
her arm. 

One of them came straight up to Will Green, and I coiJd see 
at once that she was his daughter. She was tall and strongly 
made, with black hair like her father, somewhat comely, though 
no great beauty; but as they met, her eyes smiled even more 
than her mouth, and made her face look very sweet and kind, and 
the smile was answered back in a way so quaintly like to her 
father’s face, that I too smiled for good-will and pleasure. 

‘‘Well, well, lass,” said he, “dost thou think that here is Crecy 
field toward, that ye bring all this artillery? Turn back, my girl, 
and set the pot on the fire; for that shall we need when we come 
home, I and this ballad-maker here.” 

“Nay,” she said, nodding kindly at me, “if this is to be no 
Crecy, then may I stop to see, as well as the ballad-maker, since 
he hath neither sword nor staff?” 

“Sweetling,” he said, “get thee home in haste. This play is 
but little, yet mightest thou be hurt in it; and trust me the time 
may come, sweetheart, when even thou and such as thou shalt 
hold a sword or a staff. Ere the moon throws a shadow we shall 
be back.” 

She turned away lingering, not without tears on her face, laid 
the sheaf of arrows at the foot of the tree, and hastened off through 
the orchard. I was going to say something, when Will Green held 
up his hand as who would bid us, hearken. The noise of the 
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horse«hoofs, after growing nearer and nearer, had ceased suddenly, 
and a confused murmur of voices had taken the place of it. 

‘‘Get thee down, and take cover, old lad,” said Will Green; 
“ the dance will soon begin, and ye shall hear the music presently.” 

Sure enough as I slipped down by the hed^e close to which I 
had been standing, I heard the harsh twang of the bow-strings, 
one, two, three, almost together, from the road, and even the 
whew of the shafts, though that was drowned in a moment by a 
confused but loud and threatening shout from the other side, 
and again the bowstrings clanged, and this time a far-off clash of 
arms followed, and therewithal that cry of a strong man that 
comes without his will, and is so different from his wonted voice, 
that one has a guess thereby of the change that death is. Then 
for a while was almost silence; nor did our horns blow up, though 
some half-dozen of the billmen had leapt into the road when the 
bows first shot. But presently came a great blare of trumpets 
and horns from the other side, and therewith as it were a river of 
steel and bright coats poured into the field before us, and still 
their horns blew as they spread out toward the left of our line; 
the cattle in the pasture-field, heretofore feeding quietly, seemed 
frightened silly by the sudden noise, and ran about tail in air and 
lowing loudly; the old bull with his head a little lowered, and his 
stubborn legs planted firmly, growling threateningly; while the 
geese about the brook waddled away gobbling and squeaking; all 
which seemed so strange to us along with the threat of sudden 
death that rang out from the bright array over against us, that 
we laughed outright, the most of us, and Will Green put down his 
head in mockery of the bull and grunted like him, whereat we 
laughed yet more. He turned round to me as he nocked his 
arrow, and said: 

“I would they were just fifty paces nigher, and they move not. 
Ho! Jack Straw, shall we shoot f” 

For the latter-named was nigh us now; he shook his head and 
said nothing as he stood looldng at the enemy’s line. 

“Fear not but they are the right folk. Jack,” quoth Will 
Green. 

“Yea, yea,” said he, “but abide awhile; they could make 
nought of the highway, and two of their sergeants had a message 
from the grey-goose feather. Abide, for they have not crossed the 
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road to our right hand, and belike have not seen our fellows on 
the other side, who are now for a bushment to them.” 

I looked hard at the man. He was a tall, wiry, and broad- 
shouldered fellow, clad in a handsome armour of bright steel that 
certainly had not been made for a yeoman, but over it he had a 
common linen smock-frock or gabardine, like our field workmen 
wear now or used to wear, and in his helmet he carried instead of 
a feather a wisp of wheaten straw. He bore a heavy axe ill his 
hand besides the sword he was girt with, and round his neck 
hung a great horn for blowing. I should say that I knew that 
there were at least three ‘^Jack-Straws” among the fellowship of 
the discontented, one of whom was over in Essex. 

As we waited there, every bowman with his shaft nocked on 
the string, there was a movement in the line opposite, and pre- 
sently came from it a little knot of three men, the middle one on 
horseback, the other two armed with long-handled glaives; all 
three well muffled up in armour. As they came nearer I could 
see that the horseman had a tabard over his armour, gaily 
embroidered with a green tree on a gold ground, and in his hand 
a trumpet. 

“They are come to summon us. Wilt thou that he speak. 
Jack? ” said Will Green. 

“Nay,” said the other; “yet shall he have warning first. Shoot 
when my horn blows ! ” 

And therewith he came up to the hedge, climbed over, slowly 
because of his armour, and stood some dozen yards out in the 
field. The man on horseback put his trumpet to his mouth and 
blew a long blast, and then took a scroll into his hand and made as 
if he were going to read; but Jack Straw lifted up his voice and 
cried out: 

“Do it not, or thou art but dead! We will have no accursed 
lawyers and their sheep-skins hefe! Go back to those that sent 
thee ” 

But the man broke in in a loud harsh voice; 

“Ho ! YE People 1 what will ye gathering in arms? ” 

Then cried Jack Straw: 

. “Sir Fool, hold your peace till ye have heard me, or else we 
shoot at once. Go back to those that sent thee, and tell them that 
we free men of Kent are on the way to London to speak with 
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King Richard, and to tell him that which he wots not; to wit, 
that there is a certain sort of fools and traitors to the realm who 
would put collars on our necks and make beasts of us, and that it 
is his right and his devoir to do as he swore when he was crowned 
and anointed at Westminster on the Stone of Doom, and gainsay 
these thieves and traitors; and if he be too weak, then shall we 
lielp him; and if he will not be king, then shall we have one who 
will be, and that is the King’s Son of Heaven. Now, therefore, 
if any withstand us on our lawful errand as we go to speak with 
our own king and lord, let him look to it. Bear back this word to 
them that sent. thee. But for thee, hearken, thou bastard of an 
inky sheep-skin! get thee gone and tarry not; three times shall I 
lift up my hand, and the third time look to thyself, for then shalt 
thou hear the loose of our bowstrings, and after that nought else 
till thou hearest the devil bidding thee welcome to ftell ! ” 

Our fellows shouted, but the summoner began again, yet in a 
quavering voice: 

“Ho! YE People! what will ye gathering in arms? Wot ye 
not that ye are doing or shall do great harm, loss, and hurt to 
the king’s lieges ” 

He stopped; Jack Straw’s hand was lowered for the second 
time. He looked to his men right and left, and then turned rein 
and turned tail, and scuttled back to the main body at his swiftest. 
Huge laughter rattled out all along our line as Jack Straw climbed 
back into the orchard grinning also. 

Then we noted more movement in the enemy’s line. They were 
spreading the archers and arbalestiers to our l^t, and the men-at- 
arms and others also spread somewhat under the three pennons 
of which Long Gregory had told us, and which were plain enough 
to us in the clear evening. Presently the moving line faced us, 
and the archers set off at a smart pace toward us, the men-at-arms 
holding back a little behind them. I knew now that they had 
been within bowshot all along, but our men were loth to shoot 
before their first shots would tell, like those half-dozen in the 
road when, as they told me afterwards, a plump of their men-at- 
arms had made a show of falling on. 

But now as soon as those men began to move on us directly in 
face. Jack Straw put his horn to his lips and blew a loud rough 
blast that was echoed by five or six others along the orchard 
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hedge. Every man had his shaft nocked ^ the string; I watched 
* them, and Will Green specially; he and his bow and its string 
seemed all of a piece, so easily by seeming did he draw the nock of 
the arrow to his ear. A moment, as he took his aim, and then — 

0 then did I understand the meaning of the awe with which the 
ancient poet speaks of the loose of the god Apollo’s bow; for 
terrible indeed was the mingled sound of the twanging bowstring 
and the whirring shaft so close to me. 

I was now on my knees right in front of Will and saw all clearly; 
the arbalestiers (for no long-bow men were over against our stead) 
had all of them bright headpieces, and stout body-armour of 
boiled leather with metal studs, and as they came towards us, 

1 could see over their shoulders great wooden shields hanging at 
their backs. Further to our left their long-bow men had shot 
almost as sooh as ours, and I heard or seemed to hear the rush of 
the arrows through the apple-boughs and a man’s cry therewith; 
but with us the long-bow had been before the cross-bow; one of 
the arbalestiers fell outright, his great shield clattering down on 
him, and moved no more; while three others were hit and were 
crawling to the rear. The rest had shouldered their bows and 
were aiming, but I thought unsteadily; and before the triggers 
were drawn again Will Green had nocked and loosed, and not a 
few others of our folk; then came the wooden hail of the bolts 
rattling through the boughs, but all overhead and no one hit. 

The next time Will Green nocked his arrow he drew with a 
great shout, which all our fellows took up; for the arbalestiers 
instead of turning ’about in their places covered by their great 
shields and winding up their cross-bows -for a second shot, as is 
the custom of such soldiers, ran huddling together toward their 
men-at-arms, our arrows driving thump-thump into their shields 
as they ran: I saw four lying on the field dead or sore wounded. 

But our archers shouted again, and kept on each plucking the 
arrows from the ground, and nocking and loosing swiftly but 
deliberately at the line before them; indeed now was the time for 
these terrible bowmen, for as Will Green told me afterwards they 
always reckoned to kill through cloth or leather at five hundred 
yards, and they had let the cross-bow men come nearly within 
three hundred, and these were now all mingled and muddled up 
with the men-at-arms at scant five hundred yards’ distance; and 
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belike, too, the latter w?re not treating them too well, but seemed * 
to be belabouring them with their spear-staves in their anger at 
the poorness of the play; so that as Will Green said it was like 
shooting at hay-ricks. 

All this you must understand lasted but a few minutes, and 
when our men had been shooting quite coolly, like good workmen 
at peaceful work, for a few minutes more, the enemy’s line seemed 
to clear somewhat; the pennon with the three red kine showed in 
front and three men armed from head to foot in gleaming steel, 
except for their short coats bright with heraldry, were* with it. 
One of them (and he bore the three kine on his coat) turned round 
and gave some word of command, and an angry shout went up 
from them, and they came on steadily towards us, the man with 
the red kine on his coat leading them, a great naked sword in his 
hand: you must note that they were all on foot; but as they drew 
nearer I saw their horses led by grooms and pages coming on 
slowly behind them. 

Sooth said Will Green that the men-at-arms run not fast either 
to or fro the fray; they came on no faster than a hasty walk, 
their arms clashing about them and the twang of the bows and 
whistle of the arrows never failing all the while, but going on like 
the push of the westerly gale, as from time to time the men-at- 
arms shouted, “Ha! ha! out! out! Kentish thieves!” 

But when they began to fall on. Jack Straw shouted out, “Bills 
to the field ! bills to the field !” 

Then all our billmen ran up and leapt over the hedge into the 
meadow and stood stoutly along the ditch under our bows. Jack 
Straw in the forefront handling his great axe. Then he cast it 
into his left hand, caught up his horn and winded it loudly. The 
men-at-arms drew near steadily, some fell under the arrow-storm, 
but not a many; for though the target was big, it was hard, since 
not even the cloth-yard shaft could pierce well-wrought armour 
of plate, and there was much armour among them. Withal the 
arbalestiers were shooting again, but high and at a venture, so 
they did us no hurt. 

But as these soldiers made wise by the French war were now 
drawing near, and our bowmen were casting down their bows 
and drawing their short swords, pr handling their axes, as did 
Will Green, muttering, “Now must Hob Wright’s gear end this 
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^ play” — ^while this was a-doing, lo, on a dhdden a flight of arrows 
from our right on the flank of the sergeants’ array, which stayed 
them somewhat; not because it slew many men, but because they 
began to bethink them that their foes were many and all around 
them; then the road-hedge on the right seemed alive with armed 
men, for whatever could hold sword or staff amongst us was there; 
every bowman also leapt our orchard-hedge sword or axe in hand, 
and with a great shout, billmen, archers, and all, ran in on them; 
half-armed, yea, and half-naked some of them; strong and stout 
and lithe and light withal, the wrath of battle and the hope of 
better times lifting up their hearts till nothing could withstand 
them. So was all mingled together, and for a minute or two was a 
confused clamour over which rose a clatter like the riveting of 
iron plates, or the noise of the street of coppersmiths at Florence; 
then the throng burst open and the steel-clad sergeants and squires 
and knights ran huddling and shuffling towards their horses; but 
some cast down their weapons and threw up their hands and cried 
for peace and ransom; and some stood and fought desperately, 
and slew some till they were hammered down by many strokes, 
and of these were the bailiffs and tipstaves, and the lawyers and 
their men, who could not run and hoped for no mercy. 

I looked as on a picture and wotidered, and my mind was at 
strain to remember something forgotten, which yet had left its 
mark on it. I heard the noise of the horse-hoofs of the fleeing 
men-at-arms (the archers and arbalestiers had scattered before 
the last minutes of the play), I heard the confused sound of 
laughter and rejoicing down in the meadow, and close by me the 
evening wind lifting the lighter twigs of the trees, and far away 
the many noises of the quiet country, till light and sound both 
began to fade from me and I saw and heard nothing. 

I leapt up to my feet presently and there wap Will Green before 
me as I had first seen him in the street with coat and hood and 
the gear at his girdle and his unstrung bow in his hand; his face 
smiling and kind again, but maybe a thought sad. 

‘‘Well,” quoth I, “what is the tale for the ballad-maker?” 

“As Jack Straw said it would be,” said he, “‘the end of the 
day and the end of the fray’”; and he pointed to the brave show 
of the sky over the sunken sun; “the knights fled and the sheriff 
dead: two of the lawyer kind slain afield, and one hanged: and 
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cruel was he to make them cruel: and three bailiffs knocked on 
the head — ^stout men, and so witless, that none found their brains 
in their skulls; and five arbalestiers and one archer slain, and a 
score and a half of others, mostly men cbme back from the 
French wars, men of the Companions there, knowing no other 
craft than fighting for gold; and this is the end they are paid for. 
Well, brother, saving the lawyers who belike had no souls, but 
only parchment deeds and libels of the same, God rest their 
souls ! ” 

He fell a-musing; but I said, ^‘'And of our Fellowship were any 
slain?” 

‘‘Two good men of the township,” he said, “Hob Horner and 
Antony Webber, were slain outright, Hob with a shaft and 
Antony in the hand-play, and John Pargetter hurt very sore on 
the shoulder with a glaive; and five more men of the Fellowship 
slain in the hand-play, and some few hurt, but not sorely. And 
as to those slain, if God give their souls rest it is well; for little 
rest they had on the earth belike; but for me, I desire rest no 
more.” 

I looked at him and our eyes met with no little love; and I 
wondered to see how wrath and grief within him were contending 
with the kindness of the man, and how clear the tokens of it were 
in his face. 

“Come now, old lad,” said he, “for I deem that John Ball and 
Jack Straw have a word to say to us at the cross yet, since these 
men broke off the telling of the tale; there shall we know what 
we are to take in hand to-morrow. And afterwards thou shalt 
eat and drink in my house this once, if never again.” 

So we went through the orchard closes again; and others were 
about and anigh us, all turned towards the cross as we went over 
the dewy grass, whereon the moon was just beginning to throw 
shadows. 
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WALT WHITMAN 

Walt Whitman (1819-92) was born in Long Island, New York, and lived a 
restless, wandering life in his youth and early manhood. He tried to express 
in poetry the bustling, crowded life of the New World, and the form of 
some of his writings is something like the prose-poetry that we find in certain 
parts of the English Bible. His verses are collected under the general title 
Leaves of Grass. In 1861, the war between North and South broke out in 
the United States. Whitman went to the front in order to nurse the 
wounded of the Northern forces and had much experience of the worst 
horrors of war. Many of his writings refer to this terrible struggle, and to 
President Lincoln, the great anti- slavery statesman. 

VIGIL STRANGE I KEPT ON THE FIELD ONE NIGHT 

Vigil strange I kept on the field one night; 

When you, my son and my comrade, dropt at my side that day, 
One look I but gave which your dear eyes return’d with a look I 
shall never forget. 

One touch of your hand to mine, 0 boy, reach’d up as you lay on 
the ground. 

Then onward I sped in the battle, the even-contested battle. 

Till late in the night reliev’d to the place at last again I made my 
way, 

Found you in death so cold, dear comrade, found your body, son 
of responding kisses (never again on earth responding), 
Bared your face in the starlight, curious the scene, cool blew the 
moderate night-wind, 

Long there and then in vigil I stood, dimly around me the battle- 
field spreading. 

Vigil wondrous and vigil sweet there in the fragrant silent night, 
But not a tear fell, not even a long-drawn sigh, long, long I gazed, 
Then on the earth partially reclining sat by your side leaning my 
chin in my hands, 

Passing sweet hours, immortal and mystic hours with you, dearest 
comrade — ^not a tear, not a word, 

Vigil of silence, love and death, vigil for you, my son and my soldier. 
As onward silently stars aloft, eastward new ones upward stole. 
Vigil final for you, brave boy (I could not save you, swift was your 
death, 
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I faithfully loved you and cared for you living, I think we shall 
surely meet again), 

Till at latest lingering of the night, indeed just as the dawn appear’d. 
My comrade I wrapt in his blanket, envelop’d well his form. 
Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and care- 
fully under feet, 

And there and then and bathed by the rising sun, my soil in his 
grave, in his rude-dug grave I deposited, 

Endingmy vigil strange with that, vigil of night and battle-field dim, 
Vigil for boy of responding kisses (never again on earth responding). 
Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how as day 
brighten’d, 

I rose from the chill ground and folded my soldier well in his blanket. 
And buried him where he fell. 


CHARLES WOLFE 

Charles Wolfe (1791-1823) a young Irish clergyman, is remembered 
chiefly by the familiar and beautiful verses which follow. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE AFTER CORUNNA 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanthorn dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone with his glory. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

Robert Browning (1812-89) was born in Camberwell and educated mainly 
at a private school and at home; he studied Greek at University College, 
London. His hrst important poem, Pauline^ was published in 1833. Many 
of his stiort poems are dramatic utterances, attributed to historical or 
imaginary characters. Perhaps the best of these are those grouped under 
the titles Men and Women and Dramatic Lyrics, His longer poems usually 
deal with the state of mind and the spiritual struggles of various characters, 
so many of his writings are difficult to understand. But everybody can 
understand and like such poems as The Pied Piper ^ How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, Herve Riel and the two poems that follow 
here. Browning was specially fond of Italy; he lived there for many years 
and died in Venice. 

HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 

I 

Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 
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That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — now! 


II 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows I 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the bent spray’s edge — 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 

— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 


HOME THOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North-West died away; 
Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay; 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay; 

In the dimmest North-East distance, dawned Gibraltar grand 
and gray; 

“Here and here did England help me: how can I help England? ” 
— ^say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray. 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa, 



JOHN MASEFIELD 

John Masefield has written many poems and prose sketches about the 
sea. He has also written several plays, such as Nan and Pompey the Greats 
stories of adventure, like Jim Davis^ and accounts of incidents in the Great 
War; Gallipoli and Ihe Old Front Line, 

A BALLAD OF CAPE ST VINCENT 

Now, Bill, ain’t it prime to be a-sailin’, 

SHppin’ easy, splashin’ up the sea, 

Dossin’ snug aneath the weather-railin’, 

Quiddin’ bonded Jacky out a-lee? 

English sea astern us and afore us. 

Reaching out three thousand miles ahead, 

God’s own stars a-risin’ solemn o’er us. 

And — ^yonder ’s Cape St Vincent and the Dead. 

There they lie, Bill, man and mate together, 

Dreamin’ out the dog-watch down below, 

Anchored in the Port of Pleasant Weather, 

Waiting for the Bo’sun’s call to blow. 

Over them the tide goes lappin’, swayin’. 

Under them ’s the wide bay’s muddy bed, 

' And it ’s pleasant dreams — to them — to hear us sayin’, 
Yonder ’s Cape St Vincent and the Dead. 

Hear that P. and 0. boat’s engines dronin’. 

Beating out of time and out of tune. 

Ripping past with every plate a-groanin’, 

Spitting smoke and cinders at the moon ? 

Ports a-lit like little stars a-settin’, 

See ’em glintin’ yaller, green, and red, 

Loggin’ twenty knots. Bill, — but forgettin’, 

Yonder ’s Cape St Vincent and the Dead. 

They’re “discharged” now, Billy, “left the service,” 

Rough an’ bitter was the watch they stood, 

Drake an’ Blake, an’ Collingwood an’ Jervis, 

Nelson, Rodney, Hawke, an’ Howe an’ Hood. 
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They’d a hard time, haulin’ an’ directin’, 
There ’s the flag they left us, Billy — tread 
Straight an’ keep it flyin’ — ^recollectin’, 
Yonder ’s Cape St Vincent and the Dead. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

THE PRODIGAL SON 

A certain man had two sons: and the younger of them said to 
his father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them his living. And not many days after, 
the younger son gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country, and there wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in want. And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country; and he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat: and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son: make me as one of thy 
hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to his 
servants. Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; and put a 
ring on his hand, and ^hoes on his feet: and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: for this my 
son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field: and as he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called 
one of the servants, and asked what these things meant. And he 
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said unto liim, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath killed 
the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. 
And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore came his father 
out, and intreated him. And he answering said to his father, Lo, 
these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any 
time thy commandment: and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends: but as soon as this 
thy son was come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 
thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

And he said unto him. Son, thou art ever with me, and all that 
I have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and was 
lost, and is found. 


DRUMMOND 

William Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1649), a Scottish poet. He 
was interested in mechanical contrivances and patented several, including 
weapons and scientific instruments. He was on terms of friendship with 
Ben Jonson and other famous men of the time. 

FOR THE BAPTIST 

The last and greate^Herald of Heaven’s King, 

Girt with rough skin^ hies to the deserts wild, 

Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 

Which he than man more harmless found and mild. 

His food was blossoms, and what young doth spring. 

With honey that from virgin hives distill’d ; 

Parch’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 

There burst he forth: “All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 

Repent, repent, and from old errors turn.” 

Who listen’d to his voice, obey’d his cry? 

Only the echoes, which he made relent. 

Rung from their marble caves, Repent ! Repent ! 




ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 
Andrea del Sarto 




TENNYSON 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
Part I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That rlothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot ; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott ? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot: 
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And by the moon the reaper weary. 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 
Listening, whispers “ Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


Part II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay, 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily. 

And little other care hath she. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot: 
There the river eddy whirls. 

And there the surly village-churls. 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad. 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad. 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two: 
She hath no loyal knight and true. 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights. 

For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot : 
Or when the moon was overhead. 

Came two young lovers lately wed; 

I am half-sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part III 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A redcross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in his shield. 

That sparkled on the yellow field. 
Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

And as he rode his armour rung. 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell’d shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together. 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
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As often thro’ the purple night. 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

‘^Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look’d down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side; 
“The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Part IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining. 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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And down the river’s dim expanse — 

Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 

The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 

They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly. 

Turn’d to tower’d Camelot; 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden -wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 

Dead pale between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott, 
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Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear, 
All the knights at Camelot: 
But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in His mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shalott.” 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

A VISION OF HEAVEN 

After this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven: 
and t|^e first voice which I heard was as it were of a trumpet, 
talking with me, which said, Come up hither, and I will shew thee 
things which must be hereafter. And immediately I was in the 
spirit; and, behold, a Throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the 
Throne. And he that sat was to look upon like a Jasper and a 
Sardine stone: and there was a rainbow round about the Throne, 
in sight like unto an Emerald. And round about the Throne were 
four and twenty seats : and upon the seats I saw four and twenty 
Elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they had on their 
heads crowns of gold. And out of the Throne proceeded lightnings 
and thundrings and voices : and there were seven lamps of fire 
burning before the Throne, which are the seven Spirits of God. 
And before the Throne there was a sea of glass like unto Crystal: 
and in the middest of the Throne, and round about the Throne, were 
four beasts full of eyes before and behind. And the first beast was 
like a Lion, and the second beast like a Calf, and the third beast had 
a face as a man, and the fourth beastwas like a flying Eagle. And 
the four beasts had each of them six wings about him; and they 
were full of eyes within: and they rest not day and night, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come. And when those beasts give glory and honour and thanks 
to him that sat on the Throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the 
four and twenty Elders fall down before him that sat on the 
Throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
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their crowns before the Throne, saying, Thou art worthy, 0 Lord, 
to receive glory and honour and power: for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are, and were created. 

And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the Throne a 
book written within and on the backside, sealed with seven seals. 
And I saw a strong Angel proclaiming with a loud voice, Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the Seals thereof? And no 
man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the earth, was able 
to open the book, neither to look thereon. And I wept much, 
because no man was found worthy to open and to read the book, 
neither to look thereon. And one of the elders saith unto me. 
Weep not: behold^ the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of 
David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the Throne 
and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the Elders, stood a 
Lamb as it had been slain, having seven horns and seven eyes, 
which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth. 
And he came and took the book out of the right hand of him that 
sat upon the throne. And when he had taken the book, the four 
Beasts and four and twenty Elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of Saints. And they sung a new song, 
saying. Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests: and we shall 
reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne and the beasts and the elders : and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands; saying with a loud voice. Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I saying. Blessing, honour, glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the Throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever. And the four beasts said. Amen. And the four and 
twenty Elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever 
and ever. 
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And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I heard, 
as it were the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts saying, 
Come and see. And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that 
sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he 
went forth conquering, and to conquer. And when he had opened 
the second seal, I heard the second beast say. Come and see. And 
there went out another horse that was red : and power was given 
to him that sat thereon to take peace from the earth, and that 
they should kill one another: and there was given unto him a 
great sword. And when he had opened the third seal, I heard the 
third beast say, Come and see. And I beheld, and lo a black 
horse; and he that sat on him had a pair of balances in his hand. 
And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure 
of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny; 
and see thou hurt not the oil and the wine. And when he had 
opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, 
Come and see. And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his 
name that sat on him was Death, and Hell followed with him. 
And power was given unto them over the fourth part of the earth, 
to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with 
the beasts of the earth. And when he had opened the fifth seal, 
I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held: and they 
cried with a loud voice, saying. How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on 
the earth? And white robes were given unto every one of them; 
and it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little 
season, until their fellowservants also and their brethren, that 
should be killed as they were, should be fulfilled. And I beheld 
when he had opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there was a great 
earthquake; and the Sun became black as sackcloth of hair, and 
the moon became as Blood; and the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth,* even as a fig tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is 
shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll 
when it is rolled together; and every mountain and island were 
moved out of their places. And the kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every bondman, and every free man, hid them- 
selves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains; and said to 
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the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of 
him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb: 
for the great day of his wrath is come; and who shall be able to 
stand? 


WILLIAM BLAKE 

William Blake (1757- 1827), painter, engraver and poet, was born in 
London. His volumes Poetical Sketches^ Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience contain some very beautiful poems. He wrote also several 
long works somewhat in the planner of the prophetical books of the Bible. 
Most of his volumes were elaborately illustrated by his own hand, the pages 
having decorated borders and other ornaments. He also drew some remark- 
able illustrations for other books. He had strong imagination, and, in 
the sincerity of his faith, believed that he saw visions of angel? and other 
spiritual beings. In Blake’s first draft, the third stanza of The Tiger was 
followed by another, beginning with the words “ Could fetch it from the 
furnace deep.” The omission of this stanza leaves the question in 1 . 12 
incomplete. 

NIGHT 

The sun descending in the west. 

The evening star does shine; 

The birds are silent in their nest, 

And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight. 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 

Where flocks have took delight. 

Wliere lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright; 

Unseen, they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom, 

And each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest 
Where birds are cover’d warm; 

They visit caves of every beast. 

To keep them all from harm. 
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If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head, 

And sit down by their bed. 

When wolves and tigers howl for prey. 
They pitying stand and weep ; 

Seeking to drive their thirst away. 
And keep them from the sheep. 

But if they rush dreadful. 

The angels, most heedful, ' 

Receive each mild spirit. 

New worlds to inherit. 

And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold, 

And pitying the tender cries. 

And walking round the fold. 

Saying, Wrath, by His meekness. 
And, by His health, sickness 
Is driven away 
From our immortal day. 

^‘And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 
I can lie down and sleep. 

Or think on Him who bore thy name. 
Graze after thee and weep. 

For, wash’d in life’s river, 

My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.” 

THE TIGER 

Tiger ! tiger ! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 
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And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? . 

And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain ? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And water’d heaven with their teais. 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

WORDSWORTH 

WiLi.iAM Wordsworth (1770-1850) was born at Cockermouth and educated 
at Hawkeshead School and St John’s College, Cambridge. He describes his 
boyhood days and his life at Cambridge in some fine passages of his auto- 
biographical poem, The Prelude, A volume entitled Lyrical Ballads (see 
under Coleridge) aroused some ridicule owing to the simple language of the 
poems and the lowly character of the subjects — the kind of poetry then in 
fashion being artificial and ornamented. Wordsworth’s best short poems 
and sonnets, full of thought and great beauty, are among the finest in our 
language. His longest poem is called Lhe Excursion, Wordsworth lived 
for the greater part of his life and died in the Lake district. 

THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Algne she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

0 listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 
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No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again ? 

Whatever the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o’er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill. 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

Wlien all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
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Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
Wliat wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 


TENNYSON 

THE BROOK 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally. 

And sparkle out among the fern. 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 

Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town. 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 


I^hatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 
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With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance. 
Among my skimming swallows; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows, 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 
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And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


C. S. CALVERLEY 

Charles Stuart Calverley (1831-84) was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Blayds, who assumed the name Calverley when Charles was twenty-one. 
He was educated at Harrow and, after going to Oxford, migrated to Cambridge. 
He is doubly famous, first as a humorist and parodist, and next as a trans- 
lator. The following poem shows him in the first-named capacity. 

WANDERERS 

As o’er the hill we roam’d at will, 

My dog and I together. 

We mark’d a chaise, by two bright bays 
Slow-moved along the heather: 

Two bays arch neck’d, 'with tails erect 
And gold upon their blinkers; 

And by their side an ass I spied; 

It was a travelling tinker’s. 

The chaise went by, nor aught cared I; 

Such things are not in my way: 

I turn’d me to the tinker, who 
Was loafing down a by-way: 

I ask’d him where he lived — a stare 
Was all I got in answer, 

As on he trudged: I rightly judged 
The stare said, ‘‘Where I can, sir.” 

I asked him if he’d take a whiff 
Of ’bacco; he acceded; 

He grew communicative too, 

(A pipe was all he needed,) 

Till of the tinker’s life, I think, 

I knew as much as he did. 
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loiter down by thorp and town^ 

For any job Pm willing; 

Take here and there a dusty brown^ 

And here and there a shilling. 

I deal in every ware in turn^ 

Pve rings for buddin^ Sally 
That sparkle like those eyes of her^n; 

Pve liquor for the valet. 

steal from tP parsorCs strawberry -plots ^ 

1 hide by iF squire’* s covers; 

I teach the sweet young housemaids whafs 
The art of trapping lovers. 

^^The things Pve done *neath moon and stars 
Have got me into messes: 

Pve seen the sky through prison bars^ 

Pve torn up prison dresses: 

Pve sat^ Pve sigFd^ Pve gloom* d^ I glanced 
With envy at the swallows 
That through the window slid., and danced 
(Quite happy) round the gallows; 

But out again I come, and show 
My face nor care a stiver; 

For trades are brisk and trades are slow., 

But mine goes on for ever.** 

Thus on he prattled like a babbling brook. 

Then I, “The sun hath slipped behind the hill, 
And my aunt Vivian dines at half-past six.’’ 

So in all love we parted; I to the Hall, 

They to the village. It was noised next noon 
That chickens had been miss’d at Syllabub Farm. 



RICHARD JEFFERIES 

Richard Jefferies (1848-87), born near Swindon, had the happy out-of-door 
boyhood described in Bevis. He became a great lover of nature, and recorded 
his feelings and observations in his books: The Life of the Fields^ Wood Magic, 
Nature /tear London, Wild Life in a Southern County, 7 he Open Air and 
other works. He wrote also a striking autobiography called The Story of 
My Heart, The passage that follows is taken from Bevis, a book for boys. 

PLAYING AT SAVAGE? 

Next morning as they went through the meadow, where the 
dew still lingered in the shade, on the way to the bathing-place, 
taking Pan with them this time, they hung about the path picking 
clover-heads and sucking the petals, pulling them out and putting 
the lesser ends in their lips, looking at the white and pink bramble 
flowers, noting where the young nuts began to show, pulling down 
the woodbine, and doing everything but hasten on to their work 
of swimming. They stopped at the gate by the New Sea, over 
whose smooth surface slight breaths of mist were curling, and 
stood kicking the ground and the stones as flighty horses paw. 

“We ought to be something,” said Mark discontentedly. 

“Of course we ought,” said Bevis. “Things are very stupid 
unless you are something.” 

“Lions and tigers,” said Mark, growling, and showing his teeth. 

“Pooh!” 

“ Shipwrecked people on an island.” 

“Fiddle! They have plenty to do and are always happy, and 
we are not.” 

“No; very unhappy. Let’s try escaping — ^prisoners running 
away.” 

“Hum! Hateful!” 

“ Everything’s hateful.” 

“So it is.” 

“This is a very stupid sea.” 

“There’s nothing in it.” 

“Nothing anywhere.” 

“Let’s be hermits.” 

“There’s always only one hermit.” 
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“Well, you live that side” (pointing across), “and Fll live this.” 

“Hermits eat pulse and drink water.” 

“What’s pulse?” 

“I suppose it’s barley water.” 

“Horrid.” 

“Awful.” 

“You say what we shall be then.” 

“Pan, you old donk,” said Bevis, rolling Pan over with his 
foot. Lazy Pan lay on his back, and let Bevis bend his ribs with 
his foot.... 

Pan closed his idle old eyes, and grunted with delight as Bevis 
rubbed his ribs with his foot. Bevis put his hands in his pockets 
and sighed deeply. The sun looked down on these sons of care, 
and all the morning beamed, 

“Savages!” shouted Mark, kicking the gate to with a slam 
.that startled Pan up. “Savages, of course!” 

“Why?” 

“They swim, donk; don’t they? They’re always in the water, 
and they have catamarans and ride the waves and dance on the 
shore, and blow shells ” 

“Trumpets?” 

“Yes.” 

“Canoes?” 

“Yes.” 

“No clothes?” 

“No.” 

“All jolly?” 

“Everything.” 

“Hurrah ! ” 

Away they ran towards the bathing-place to be savages, but 
Mark stopped suddenly, and asked what sort they were? They 
decided that they were the South Sea sort, and raced on again, 
Pan keeping pace with a kind of shamble; he was too idle to run 
properly. They dashed into the water, each with a wood-pigeon’s 
feather, which they had found under the sycamore-trees above 
the quarry, stuck in his hair. At the first dive the feathers floated 
away. Upon the other side of the rails there was a large aspen- 
tree whose lowest bough reached out over the water, which was 
shallow there. 
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Though they made such a splashing, when Bevis looked over 
the railings a moment, he saw some little roach moving to and fro 
under the, bough. The wavelets from his splashing rolled on to 
the sandy shore, rippling under the aspen. As he looked, a fly 
fell on its back out of the tree, and struggled in vain to get up. 
Bevis climbed over the rails, picked an aspen leaf, and put it 
under the fly, which thus on a raft, and tossed up and down as 
Mark dived, was floated slowly by the undulations to the strand. 
As he got over the rails a kingfisher shot out from the mouth of 
the Nile opposite, and crossed aslant the gulf, whistling as he flew. 

“Look!’’ said Mark. “Don’t you know that’s a ‘sign.’ Savages 
read ‘signs,’ and those birds mean that there are heaps of fish.” 

“Yes, but we ought to have a proper language.” 

“Kalabala-blong!” said Mark. 

“Hududu-blow-fluz 1” replied Bevis, taking a header from the 
top of the rail on which he had been sitting, and on which he 
just contrived to balance himself a moment without falling back- 
wards. 

“Umplumum !” he shouted, coming up again. 

“Ikiklikah,” and Mark disappeared. 

“Noklikah,” said Bevis, giving him a shove under as he came 
up to breathe. 

“That’s not fair,” said Mark, scrambling up. 

Bevis was swimming, and Mark seized his feet. More splashing 
and shouting, and the rocks resound. The echo of their voices 
returned from the quarry and the high bank under the firs. 

They raced presently down to the elms along the sweet soft 
turf, sprinkling the dry grass with the sparkling drops from their 
limbs, and the sunlight shone on their white shoulders. The 
wind blew and stroked their gleaming backs. They rolled and 
tumbled on the grass, and the earth was under them. From the 
water to the sun and the wind and the grass. 

They played round the huge sycamore trunks above the quarry, 
and the massive boughs stretched over — from a distance they 
would have seemed mere specks beneath the immense trees. They 
raced across to a round hollow in the field and sat down at the 
bottom, so that they could see nothing but the sky overhead, and 
the clouds drifting. They lay at full length, ‘and for a moment 
were still and silent; the sunbeam and the wind, the soft touch 
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of the grass, the gliding cloud, the eye-loved blue gave them the 
delicious sense of growing strong in drowsy luxury. 

Then with a shout, renewed, they ran, and Pan, who had been 
waiting by their clothes, was startled into a bark of excitement at 
their sudden onslaught. As they went homewards they walked 
round to the little sheltered bay where the boats were kept, to 
look at the blue boat and measure for the mast. It was beside the 
punt, half drawn up on the sand, and fastened to a willow root. 
She was an ill-built craft with a straight gunwale, so that when 
afloat she seemed lower at stem and stern than abeam, as if she 
would thrust her nose into a wave instead of riding it. The 
planks were thick and heavy and looked as if they had not been 
bent enough to form the true buoyant curve.. . . 

Still she was a boat, with keel and curve, and like lovers they 
saw no defect. Bevis looked at the hole in the seat or thwart, 
where the mast would have to be stepped, and measured it (not 
having a rule with him) by cutting a twig just to the length of 
the diameter. Mark examined the rudder and found that the 
lines were rotten, having hung dangling over the stern in the 
water for so long. Next they stepped her length, stepping on the 
sand outside, to decide on the height of the mast, and where the 
ropes were to be fastened, for they meant to have some standing 
rigging. 

At home afterwards in the shed, while Bevis shaved the fir-pole 
for the mast, Mark was set to carve the leaping-pole, for the South 
Sea savages have everything carved. He could hardly cut the hard 
dried bark of the ash, which had shrunk on and become like wood. 
He made a spiral notch round it, and then searched till he found 
his old spear, which had to be ornamented and altered into a bone 
harpoon. A bone from the kitchen was sawn off while in the vice, 
and then half through two inches from the largest end. Tapping 
a broad chisel gently, Mark split the bone down to the sawn part, 
and then gradually filed it sharp. He also filed three barbs todt, 
and then fitted the staff of the spear into the hollow end. While 
he was engraving lines and rings on the spear with his pocket- 
knife, the dinner interrupted his work. 

Bevis, wearying of the mast, got some flints, and hammered 
them to split off flakes for arrowheads, but though he bruised his 
fingers, he could not chip the splinters intp shape. The fracture 
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always ran too far, or not far enough. John Young, the labourer, 
came by as he was doing this sitting on the stool in the shed, and 
watched him.. . . 

Bevis battered his flints till he was tired; then he took up the 
last and hurled it away in a rage with all his might. The flint 
whirled over and over and hummed along the ground till it struck 
a small sarsen or boulder by the wood-pile, put there as a spur- 
stone to force the careless carters to drive straight. Then it flew 
into splinters with the jerk of the stoppage. 

“Here’s a sharp ’un,” said John Young, picking up a flake, 
“and here’s another.” 

Altogether there were three pointed flakes which Be^ds thought 
would do. Mark had to bring some reeds next day from the place 
where they grew, half a mile below his hduse in a by-water of the 
brook. They were green, but Bevis could not wait to dry them. 
He cut them off a little above the knot or joint, split the part 
above, and put the flint flake in, and bound it round and round 
with horse-hair from the carter’s store in the stable. But when 
they were finished, they were not shot off, lest they should break; 
they were carried indoors into the room upstairs where there was 
a bench, and which they made their armoury. 

They made four or five darts next of deal shaved to the thick- 
ness of a thin walking-stick, and not quite so long. One end was 
split in four — once down and across that — and two pieces of 
cardboard doubled up thrust in, answering the purpose of feather- 
ing. There was a slight notch two-thirds up the shaft, and the 
way was to twist a piece of twine round it there, crossed over a 
knot so as just to hold, the other end of the twine firmly coiled 
about the wrist, so that in throwing the string was taut and the 
point of the dart between the fingers. Hurling it, the string 
imparted a second force, and the dart, twirling like an arrow, 
flew fifty or sixty yards. 

Slings they made with a square of leather from the sides of old 
shoes, a small hole cut out in the centre that the stone might not 
slip, but these they could never do much with, except hurl pebbles 
from the rick-yard, rattling up into the boughs of the oak, on the 
other side of the field. The real arrows to shoot with — not the 
reed arrows to look at — were tipped with iron nails filed to a sharp 
point. They had much trouble in feathering them; they had 
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plenty of goose-feathers (saved from the Christmas plucking), but 
to glue them on properly was not easy.. . . 

“Now we are quite savages,” said Bevis, one evening, as they 
sat up in the bench-room, and the sun went down red and fiery, 
opposite the little window, filling the room with a red glow and 
gleaming on their faces. It put a touch of colour on the pears, 
which were growing large, just outside the window, as if they 
were ripe towards the sunset. The boomerang on the wall was 
lit up with the light; so was a parcel of canvas, on the floor, 
which they had bought at Latten town, for the sails of their ship. 

There was an oyster barrel under the bench, which was to 
coi^tain the fresh water for their voyage, and there had been much 
discussion as to how they were to put a new head to it. 

“We ought to see ourselves on tlie shore with spears and things 
when we are sailing round,” said Mark. 

“So as not to be able to land for fear.” 

“Poisoned arrows,” said Mark. “I say, how stupid! we have 
not got any poison.” 

“No more we have. We must get a lot of poison.” 

“Curious plants nobody knows anything about but us.” 

“Nobody ever heard of them.” 

“And dip our arrows and spears in the juice.” 

“No one ever gets well after being shot with them.” 

“If the wind blows hard ashore and there are no harbours it 
will be awful with the savages all along waiting for us.” 

“We shall see them dancing and shouting with bows and 
throw-sticks, and yelling.” 

“That’s you and me.” 

“Of course. And very likely if the wind is very hard we shall 
have to let down the sails, and fling out an anchor and stay till 
the gale goes down.” 

“The anchor may drag.” 

“Then we shall crash on the rocks.” 

“And swim ashore.” 

“You can’t. There’s the breakers and the savages behind 
them. I shall stop on the wreck, and the sun will go down.” 

“Red like that,” pointing out of window. 

“And it will blow harder still.” 

“Black as pitch.”- 
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“Horrible.” 

“No help.” 

“Fire a gun.” 

“Pooh!” 

“Make a raft.” 

“The clouds, are sure to break, or something.” 

“I say,” said Bevis, “won’t all these things” — ^pointing to die 
weapons — “do first-rate for our war?” 

“Capital. There will be arrows sticking up everywhere all 
over the battle-field.” 

“Broken lances and horses without riders.” 

“Dints in the ground.” 

“Knights with their backs against trees and heaps of soldiers 
chopping at them.” 

“ Flashing swords 1 the ground will shake when we charge.” 

“Trumpets I ” 

“Groans!” 

“Grass all red ! ” 

“Blood-red sun like that!” The disc growing larger as it 
neared the horizon shone va^t through some distant elms. 

“Flocks of crows.” 

“Heaps of white bones.” 

“And we will take the shovels and make a tumulus by the 
shore.” 

The red glow on the wall slowly dimmed, the colour left the 
pear, and the song of a thrush came from the orchard. 

“I want to make some magic,” said Bevis, after a pause. 
“The thing is to make a wand.” 

“Genii are best,” said Mark. “They do anything you tell 
them.” 

“There ought to be a black book telling you how to do it 
somewhere,” said Bevis; “but I’ve looked through the bookcase 
and ^there’s nothing.” 

“Are you sure you have quite looked through?” 

“I’ll try again,” said Bevis. “There’s a lot of books, but 
never anything that you want.” 

“I know,” said Mark suddenly. “There’s the bugle in the old 
cupboard — that will do for the war.” ^ 

“So it will; I forgot it.” 


S. L. R. 1. 
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‘‘And a flag.” 

“No; we must have eagles on a stick.” 

Knock! They jumped; Polly had hit the ceiling underneath 
with the handle of a broom. 

“ Supper.” 

When they went to bathe next morning, Bevis took with him 
his bow and arrows, intending to shoot a pike. As they walked 
beside the shore they often saw jacks baslang in the sun at the 
surface of the water, and only a few yards distant. He had 
fastened a long thin string one end to the arrow and the other to 
the bow, so that he might draw the arrow back to him with the 
fish on as the savages do. Mark brought his bone-headed harpoon 
to try and spear something, and between them they also carried a 
plank, which was to be used as a catamaran. 

A paddle they had made was tied to it for convenience, that 
their hands might not be too full. Mark went first with one end 
of the plank on his shoulder, and Bevis followed with the other 
on his, and as they had to hold it on edge it rather cut them. 
Coming near some weeds where they had seen a jack the day 
before, they put the catamaran down, and Bevis crept quietly 
forward. The jack was not there, but motioning to Mark to 
stand still, Bevis went on to where the first railings stretched out 
into the water. 

There he saw a jack about two pounds’ weight basking within 
an inch of the surface, and aslant to him. He lifted his bow 
before he went near, shook out the string that it might slip easily 
like the coil of a harpoon, fitted the arrow, and holding it almost 
up, stole closer. He knew if he pulled the bow in the usual manner 
the sudden motion of his arms would send the jack away in an 
instant. With the bow already in position, he got within six 
yards of the fish, which, quite still, did not seem to see anything, 
but to sleep with eyes wide open in the sun. The shaft flew, and 
like another arrow the jack darted aslant into deep water. 

Bevis drew back his arrow with the string, not altogether 
disappointed, for it had struck the water very near if not exactly 
at the place the fish had occupied. But he thought the string 
impeded the shaft, and took it off for another trial. Mark would 
not stay behind; he insisted upon seeing the shooting, so leaving 
the catamaran on the grass, they moved gently along the shore. 
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After a while they found another jack, this time much larger, and 
not less than four pounds’ weight, stationary in a tiny bay, or 
curve of the land. He was lying parallel to the shore, but deeper 
than the first, perhaps six inches beneath the surface. Mark 
stood where he could see the dark line of the fish, while Bevis, 
with the bow lifted and arrow half-drawn, took one, two, three, 
and almost another step forward. 

Aiming steadily at the jack’s broad side, just behind the front 
fins, where the fish was widest, Bevis grasped his bow firm to keep 
it from the least wavering (for it is the left hand that shoots), drew 
his arrow, and let go. So swift was the shaft, unimpeded, and 
drawn too this time almost to the head, in traversing the short 
distance between, that the jack, quick as he was, could not of 
himself have escaped. Bevis saw the arrow enter the water, and, 
as it seemed to him, strike the fish. It did indeed strike the image 
of the fish, but the real jack slipped beneath it. 

Bevis looked and looked, he was so certain he had hit it, and 
so he had hit the mark he aimed at, which was the refraction, but 
the fish was unhurt. It was explained to him afterwards that the 
fish appears higher in the water than it actually is, and that to 
have hit it he should have aimed two inches underneath, and he 
proved the truth of it by trying to touch things in the water with 
a lon^ stick. The arrow glanced after going two feet or so deep, 
and performed a curve in the water exactly opposite to that it 
would have traced in the air. In the air it would have curved 
over, in the water it curved under, and came up to the surface 
not very far out; the water checked it so. Bevis fastened the 
string again to another arrow, and shot it out over the first, so 
that it caught and held it, and he drew them both back. 

They fetched the catamaran, and went on till they came to the 
point where there was a wall of stones rudely put together to 
shield the land from the ^ull shock of the waves, when the west 
wind rolled them heavily from the Indian Ocean and the Golden 
Sea. Putting the plank down again, Mark went forward with his 
harpoon, for he knew that shoals of fish often played in the water 
when it was still, just beneath this rocky wall. As he expected, 
they were there this morning, for the most part roach, but a few 
perch. He knelt and crept out on all fours to the edge of the 
wall, leaving his hat on the sward. Looking over, he could see to 

14— z 
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the stony bottom, and as there was not a ripple, he could see 
distinctly. 

He put his harpoon gently, without a splash, into the sunlit 
water, and let it sink slowly in among the shoal. The roach 
swam aside a yard or so from it, but showed no more fear than 
that it should not touch them. Mark kept his harpoon still till a 
larger roach came slowly by within eighteen inches of the point, 
when he jerked it at the fish. It passed six inches behind his tail, 
and though Mark tried again and again, thrusting quickly, he 
could not strike them with his single point. To throw it like a 
dart he knew was useless, they were too deep down, nor could he 
hit so small an object in motion. He could not do it, but some 
days afterwards he struck a small tench in the brook, and got him 
out. The tench was still, so that he could put the head of his 
harpoon almost on it. 

They marched on, and presently launched the catamaran. It 
would only support one at a time astride and half in the water, but 
it was a capital thing. Sitting on it, Bevis paddled along the 
shore nearly to the rocky wall and back, but he did not forget 
his promise, and was not out of his depth; he could see the 
stones at the bottom all the time. Mark tried to stand on the 
plank, but one edge would go down and pitch him off. He next 
tried to lie on it on his back, and succeeded so long as he let his 
legs dangle over each side, and so balanced it. Then they stood 
away, and swam to it as if it had been the last plank of 
a wreck. 

“Look!” said Mark, after they had done this several times. 
He was holding the plank at arm’s length with his limbs floating. 
“Look!” 

“I see. What is it?” 

“This is the way. We ought to have held the jumping-pole 
like this. This is the way to hold an oar and swim.” 

“So it is,” said Bevis, “of course, that’s it; we’ll have the 
punt, and try with a scull.” 

Held at arm’s length, almost anything will keep a swimmer 
afloat; but if he puts it under his arm or chest, it takes a good- 
sized spar. Splashing about, presently the plank, forgotten for the 
moment, slipped away, and, impelled by the waves they ‘made, 
floated into deep water. 
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‘‘Pm sure I could swim to it,” said Bevis, and he was inclined 
to try. 

“We promised not,” said Mark. 

“You stupe — I know that; but if there’s a plank, that’s not 
dangerous then.” “Stupe” was their word for stupid. He waded 
out till the water was over his shoulders, and tried to lift him. 

“Don’t — don’t,” said Mark. Bevis began to lean his chest on 
the water. 

“If you’re captain,” cried Mark, “you ought not to.” 

“No more I ought,” said Bevis, coming back, “Get my bow.” 

“What for?” 

“Go and get my bow.” 

“I shan’t, if you say it like that.” 

“You shall. Am I not captain?” 

Mark was caught by his own argument, and went out on the 
sward for the bow. 

“Tie the arrow on with the string,” shouted Bevis. Mark did 
it, and brought it in, keeping it above the surface. Bevis climbed 
on the railings, half out of water, so that he could steady himself 
with his knees against the rail. 

“Now, give me the bow,” he said. He took good aim, and the 
nail, filed to a sharp point, was driven deep into the soft deal of 
the plank. With the string he hauled the catamaran gently back, 
but it- would not come straight; it slipped sideways (like the 
boomerang in the air), and came ashore under the aspen bough. 

When they came out they bathed again in the air and the sun- 
shine; they rolled on the sward, and ran. Bevis, as he ran and 
shouted, shot off an arrow with all his might to see how far it 
would go. It went up, up, and curving over, struck a bough at 
the top of one of the elms, and stopped there by the rooks’ nests. 
Mark shouted and danced on the bird’s-foot lotus, and darted his 
spear, heedless of the bone head. It went up into the hazel 
boughs of the hedge among the young nuts, and he could not get 
it till dressed, for the thistles. 

They ran again and chased each other in and out the sycamore 
trunks, and visited the hollow, shouting their loudest, till the 
distant herd looked up from their grazing. The sun-light poured 
upon them, and the light air came along; they bathed in air and 
sunbeam, and gathered years of health like flowers from the field. 
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Richard Harris Barham (1788-1845) was bom at Canterbury and educated 
at St Paul’s School and Oxford. He entered the church and became a minor 
canon of St Paul’s. His fame is preserved by the humorous imitations of 
old legends and ballads that he wrote under the pen-name *'* Thomas 
Ingoldsby.” 

THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 

The Jackdaw sat on the CardinaPs chair ! 

Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a squire. 

With a great many more of lesser degree, — 

In sooth a goodly company; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Never, I ween. Was a prouder seen. 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 

Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 

In and out Through the motley rout. 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about; 

Here and there Like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cakes. And dishes and plates, 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier ! he hopp’d upon all ! 

With saucy air. He perch’d on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat; 

And he peer’d in the face Of his Lordship’s Grace, 

With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

“We two are the greatest folks here to-day!” 

And the priests, with awe, As such freaks they saw. 

Said, “The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw!” 

• 

The feast was over, the board was clear’d. 

The flawns and the custards had all disappear’d, 

And six little Singing-boys, — dear little souls 1 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles. 
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Came, in order due, Two by two, 

Marching that grand refectory through ! 

A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 

Emboss’d and fill’d with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 

Which a nicfe little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, ^ 

Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne; 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 

Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more A napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink. 

And a Cardinal’s Hat mark’d in “permanent ink.” 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dress’d all in white: 

From his finger he draws His costly turquoise; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight By the side of his plate. 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait; 
Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing. 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


There ’s a cry and a shout. And a deuce of a rout. 

And nobody seems to know what they ’re about, 

But the monks have their pockets all turn’d inside out; 

The friars are kneeling, And hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew Off each plum-colour’d shoe, 

And left his red stockings exposed to the view; 

He peeps, and he feels In the toes and the heels; 

They turn up the dishes, — they turn up the plates, — 

They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

— ^They turn up the rugs. They examine the mugs: — 
But, no ! — no such thing; — They can’t find the ring 1 
And the Abbot declared that, “when nobody twigg’d it, 
Some rascal or other had popp’d in, and prigg’d it 1 ” 
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The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his book I 
In holy anger, and pious grief. 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking. 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying ! — 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 

But what gave rise To no little surprise. 

Nobody seem’d one penny the worse ! 


The day was gone, The night came on, 

The Monks and the Friars they search’d till dawn; 

When the Sacristan saw, On crumpled claw, 

Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw! 

No longer gay, As on yesterday; 

His feathers all seem’d to be turn’d the wrong way; — 
His pinions droop’d — he could hardly stand, — 

His head was as bald as the palm of your hand; 

His eyes so dim, So wasted each limb. 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, ‘‘That’s him 
That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous thing 1 
That’s the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s Ring ! 

The poor little Jackdaw, WTien the monks he saw. 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 

And turn’d his bald head, as much as to say, 

“Pray be so good as to walk this way 1 ” 

Slower and slower He limp’d on before. 

Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 

When the first thing they saw, 

’Midst the sticks and the straw, 

Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw. 
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Then the great Lord Cardinal call’d for his book, 

And off that terrible curse he took; 

The mute expression Served in lieu of confession, 

And, being thus coupled with full restitution. 

The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 

— ^When those words were heard, That poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’twas really absurd. 

^ He grew sleek, and fat; In addition to that, 

A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 

His tail waggled more Even than before; 

But no longer it wagg’d with an impudent air, 

No longer he perch’d on the Cardinal’s chair. 

He hopp’d now about With a gait devout; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 

And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

He always seem’d telling the Confessor’s beads. 

If any one lied, — or if any one swore, — 

Or slumber’d in prayer-time and happen’d to snore. 

That good Jackdaw Would give a great “Caw,” 

As much as to say, “Don’t do so any more ! ” 

While many remark’d, as his manners they saw, 

That they “never had known such a pious Jackdaw!” 

He long lived the pride Of that country-side, 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died; 

When, as words were too faint His merits to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a Saint : 

And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know. 

It ’s the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow. 

So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow. 

OLD BALLAD 

The author of this old ballad is unknown. It seems to refer to the expedition 
sent to bring the Maid of Norway as bride to Edward I's son in 1290. 

SIR PATRICK SPENCE 
The king sits in Dumferling toune. 

Drinking the blude-reid wine: 

“0 whare will I get a guid sailor. 

To sail this schip of mine?” 
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Up and spake an eldern knicht, 

Sat at the king^s richt knee. 

‘‘Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the seh.” 

The king has written a braid letter, 

And sign’d it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick read, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick read. 

The teir blinded his ee. 

“O wha is this has done this deid. 

This ill deid done to me? 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 

To sail upon the sea ! 

“Make haste, make haste, my merry men all, 
Our guid schip sails the morne ! ” 

“O say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feir a deadlie storme. 

“Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone 
Wi’ the auld moone in hir arme, 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master. 

That we will cum to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heil’d schoone ; 

But lang ere a’ the play were play’d. 

Their hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi’ their fans into their hand 

Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 
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0 lang, lang may the ladies stand, 

WV their gold kerns in their hair, 

Waiting for their ain deir lords. 

For they ’ll see them na mair. 

Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip, 

And there lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feit. 


MACAULAY 

Henry of Navarre, the great ‘‘Henri Quatre” of French song and story 
was a Huguenot or French Protestant. He was opposed by the Catholic 
League which, under the Guises of Lorraine, was responsible for the massacre 
of Protestants on St Bartholomew’s Day, 1572; when Coligny, another great 
Huguenot, was murdered. The Leaguers were assisted by the money and 
the Flemish troops of Philip II of Spain. Henry met and defeated them at 
Ivry, 1590. 

IVRY 

A song of the Huguenots 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance. 

Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land 
of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters. 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah 1 a single field hath turned the chance of war. 
Hurrah 1 Hurrah 1 for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh I how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day. 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers. 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand: 
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And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good CoHgni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood; 

And we cried unto the living Gk)d, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, ^‘God save our Lord the 
King!” 

“And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray. 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war. 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St Andre’s plain. 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white wrest; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a guiding star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his 
rein. 

D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 
mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
“Remember St Bartholomew,” was passed from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “No Frenchman is my foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.” 

Oh I was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war. 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre? 
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Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 

But we of the religion have borne us best in fight; 

And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’en, 

The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all the host may know 
Ho\j God hath humbled the proud house which wrought His 
church such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point of 
war, 

Fling the red shreds, a footcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 
Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen’s 
souls. 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright; 
Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the 
slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are; 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre. 


HAWKER 

Robert Stephen Hawker (1803-75) Stoke Damerel, near 

Plymouth and educated at Oxford. He became vicar of Morwenstow in 
Cornwall and wrote many verses and papers on Cornish subjects. Trelawny, 
in the poem that follows, was one of the Seven Bishops threatened by 
James II. 

THE SONG OF* THE WESTERN MEN 

A good sword and a trusty hand ! 

A merry heart and true; 

King James’s men shall understand 
\^at Cornish lads can do ! 
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And have they fixed the where and when? 

And shall Trelawny die? 

Here ’s twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake their captain brave and bold: 

A merry wight was he: — 

If London Tower were Michael’s hold, 

We’d set Trelawny free ! 

We’ll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay; 

With “One and All,” and hand in hand. 

And who shall bid us nay? 

And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 

Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all ! 

Here ’s men as good as you. 

Trelawny he ’s in keep and hold, 

Trelawny he may die: 

But here ’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why. 

THOMAS HUGHES 

Thomas Hughes (1822-96), born in Berkshire, in the “White Horse” 
country, was educated at Rugby and Oxford and became a lawyer and judge. 
His most famous book, Tom BrotorCs Schooldays^ gives a striking picture of 
Rugby under the rule of Arnold. Hughes worked hard in association with 
Maurice and Kingsley, to promote the better education of the poor of 
London. 

TOM BROWN'S LAST MATCH 
I 

Another two years have passed and it is again the end of the 
summer half-year at Rugby, in fact the School has broken up. 
The fifth-form examinations were over last week, and upon them 
have followed the Speeches, and the sixth-form examinations for 
exhibitions; and they too are over now. The boys have gone to 
all the winds of heaven, except the town boys and the eleven, 
and the few enthusiasts besides who have asked leave to stay in 
their houses to see the result of the cricket matches. For this year 
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the Wellesburn return match and the Marylebone match are played 
at Rugby, to the great delight of the town and neighbourhood, 
and the sorrow of those aspiring young cricketers who have been 
reckoning for the last threemonths on showing off at Lords’ ground. 
The Doctor started for the Lakes yesterday morning, after an 
interview with the Captain of the eleven, in the presence of Thomas, 
at which he arranged in what School the cricket dinners were to 
be, and all other matters necessary for the satisfactory carrying 
out of the festivities; and warned them as to keeping all spirituous 
liquors out of the close, and having the gates closed by nine o’clock. 
The Wellesburn match was played out with great success yester- 
day, the School winning by three wickets; and to-day the great 
event of the cricketing year, the Marylebone match, is being 
played. What a match it has been! The London eleven came 
down by an afternoon train yesterday, in time to see the end of 
the Wellesburn match; and as soon as it was over, their leading 
men and umpire inspected the ground, criticising it rather un- 
mercifully. The Captain of the School eleven, and one or two 
others, who had played the Lords’ match before and knew old 
Mr Aislabie and several of the Lords’ men, accompanied them; 
while the rest of the eleven looked on from under the Three Trees 
with admiring eyes, and asked one another the names of the 
illustrious strangers, and recounted how many runs each of them 
had made in the late matches in Bell’s Life. They looked such 
hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows, that their young adversaries 
felt rather desponding as to the result of the morrow’s match. 
The ground was at last chosen, and two men set to work upon it 
to water and roll; and then, there being yet some half-hour of 
da,ylight, some one had suggested a dance on the turf. The close 
was half full of citizens and their families, and the idea was hailed 
with enthusiasm. The cornopean player was still on the ground; 
in five minutes the eleven and half-a-dozen of the Wellesburn and 
Marylebone men got partners somehow or another, and a merry 
country dance was going on, to which every one flocked, and new 
couples joined in every minute, till there were a hundred of them 
going down the middle and up again — and the long line of School 
buildings looked gravely down on them, every window glowing 
with the last rays of the western sun, and the rooks clanged 
about in the tops of the old elms, greatly excited and resolved on 
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having their country dance too, and the great flag flapped lazily 
in the gentle western breeze. Altogether it was a sight which 
would have made glad the heart of our brave old founder, Lawrence 
Sheriff, if he were half as good a fellow as I take him to have been. 
It was a cheerful sight to see; but what made it so valuable in the 
sight of the Captain of the School eleven was, that he there saw 
his young hands shaking off their shyness and awe of the Lords’ 
men, as they crossed hands and capered about on the grass 
together; for the strangers entered into it all, and threw away 
their cigars, and danced and shouted like boys; while old Mr 
Aislabie stood by looking on in his white hat, leaning on a bat, 
in benevolent enjoyment. “This hop will be worth thirty runs to 
us to-morrow, and will be the making of Raggles and Johnson,” 
thinks the young leader, as he revolves many things in his mind, 
standing by the side of Mr Aislabie, whom he will not leave for a 
minute, for he feels that the character of the School for courtesy 
is resting on his shoulders. 

But when a quarter to nine struck, and he saw old Thomas 
beginning to fidget about with the keys in his hand, he thought 
of the Doctor’s parting monition, and stopped the cornopean at 
once, notwithstanding the loud-voiced remonstrances from all 
sides; and the crowd scattered away from the close, the eleven all 
going into the School-house, where supper and beds were provided 
for them by the Doctor’s orders. 

Deep hadfbeen the consultations at supper aS to the order of 
going in, who should bowl the first over, whether it would be best 
to play steady or freely; and the youngest hands declared that 
they shouldn’t be a bit nervous, and praised their opponents as 
the j oiliest fellows in the world, except perhaps their old friends 
the Wellesburn men. How far a little good-nature from their 
elders will go with the right sort of boys ! 

The morning had dawned bright and warm, to the intense 
relief of many an anxious youngster, up betimes to mark the 
signs of the weather. The eleven went down in a body before 
breakfast, for a plunge in the cold bath in the corner of the close. 
The ground was in splendid order, and soon after ten o’clock, 
before spectators had arrived, aU was ready, and two of the 
Lords’ men took their places at the wicket; the School, with the 
usual liberality of young hands, having put their adversaries in 
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first. Old Bailey stepped up to the wicket, and called play, and 
the match has begun. 

* # * * « 

“Oh, well bowled! well bowled, Johnson!” cries the Captain, 
catching up the ball and sending it high above the rook trees, 
while the third Marylebone man walks away from the wicket, 
and old Bailey gravely sets up the middle stump again and puts 
the bails on. 

“How many runs?” Away scamper three boys to the scoring- 
table, and are back again in a minute amongst the rest of the 
eleven, who are '''ollected together in a knot between wicket. 
“Only eighteen runs, and three wickets down !” “Huzza, for old 
Rugby!” sings out Jack Raggles the long-stop, toughest and 
burliest of boys, commonly called ^Swiper Jack’; and forthwith 
stands on his head, and brandishes his legs in the air in triumph, 
till the next boy catches hold of his heels and throws h^ over on 
to his back. 

“Steady there, don’t be such an ass, Jack,” says the Captain, 
“we haven’t got the best wicket yet. Ah, look out now at cover- 
point,” adds he, as he sees a long-armed, bare-headed, slashing 
looking player coming to the wicket. “And, Jack, mind your 
hits, he steals more runs than any man in England.” 

And they all find that they have got their work to do now; 
the new comer’s off-hitting is tremendous, and his running like a 
flash of lightning. He is never in his ground, exc^t when his 
wicket is down. Nothing in the whole game so trying to boys; 
he has stolen three byes in the first ten minutes, and Jack Raggles 
is furious, and begins throwing over savagely to the further 
wicket, until he is sternly stopped by the Captain. It is all that 
the young gentleman can do to keep his team steady, but he 
knows that everything depends on it, and faces his work bravely. 
The score creeps up to fifty, the boys begin to look blank, and the 
spectators, who are now mustering strpng, are very silent. The 
ball flies off his bat to all parts of the field, and he gives no rest 
and no catches to any one. But cricket is full of glorious chances, 
and the goddess who presides over it loves to bring down the 
most ‘skilful players. Johnson the young bowler is getting wild, 
and bciwls a ball almost wide to the off; the batter steps out and 
cuts it beautifully to where cover-point is standing very deep, 
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in fact almost off the ground. The ball comes skimming and 
twisting along about three feet from the ground; he rushes at it, 
and it sticks somehow or other in the fingers of his left hand, to 
the utter astonishment of himself and the whole field. Such a 
catch hasn’t been made in the close for yjpars, and the cheering is 
maddening. “Pretty cricket,” says the Captain, throwing himself 
on the ground by the deserted wicket with a long breath; he feels 
that a crisis has passed. 

I wish I had space to describe the whole match; how the Captain 
stumped the next man off a leg-shooter, and bowled slow cobs to 
old Mr Aislabie, who came in for the last wicket. How the Lords’ 
men were out by half-past twelve o’clock for ninety-eight runs. 
How the Captain of the School eleven went in first to give his 
men pluck, and scored twenty-five in beautiful style; how Rugby 
was only four behind in the first innings. What a glorious dinner 
they had in the fourth-form School, and how the cover-point 
hitter sang the most topping comic songs, and old Mr Aislabie 
made the best speeches that ever were heard, afterwards. But I 
haven’t space, that’s the fact, and so you must fancy it all, and 
carry yourselves on to half-past seven o’clock, when the School are 
again in, with five wickets down, and only thirty-two runs to make 
to win. The Marylebone men played carelessly in their second 
innings, but they are working like horses now to save the match. 

' There is much healthy, hearty, happy life scattered up and 
down the close; but the group to which I beg to call your special 
attention is there, on the slope of the island, which looks towards 
the cricket-ground. It consists of three figures; two are seated on 
a bench, and one on the ground at their feet. The first, a tall, 
slight, and rather gaunt man, with a bushy eyebrow and a dry 
humorous smile, is evidently a clergyman. He is carelessly dressed, 
and looks rather used up, which isn’t much to be wondered at, 
seeing that he has just finished six weeks of examination work; 
but there he basks, and spreads himself out in the evening sun, 
bent on enjoying life, though he dpesn’t quite know what to do 
with his arms and legs. Surely it is our friend the young Master, 
whom we have had glimpses of before, but his face has gained a 
great deal since we last came across him. 

And by his side, in white flannel shirt and trousers, straw hat, 
the Captain’s belt, and the untanned yellow cricket shoes which 
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all the eleven wear, sits a strapping figure near six feet high, with 
ruddy tanned face and whiskers, curly brown hair, and a laughing 
dancing eye. He is leaning forward with his elbows resting on 
his knees, and dandling his favourite bat, with which he has made 
thirty or forty runs tp-day, in his strong brown hands. It is 
Tom Brown, grown into* a young man nineteen years old, a prae- 

E ostor and Captain of the eleven, spending his last day as a Rugby 
oy, and let us hope as much wiser as he is bigger since we last 
had the pleasure of coming across him. 

And at their feet on the warm dry ground, similarly dressed, 
sits Arthur, Turkish fashion, with his bat across his knees. He 
too is no longer a boy, less of a boy in fact than Tom, if one may 
judge from the thoughtfulness of his face, which is somewhat 
paler too than one could wish; but his figure though slight is well 
knit and active, and all his old timidity has disappeared, and is 
replaced by silent quaint fun, with which his face twinkles all 
over, as he listens to the broken talk between the other two, in 
which he joins every now and then. 

All three are watching the game eagerly, and joining in the 
cheering which follows every good hit. It is pleasing to see the 
easy friendly footing which the pupils are on with their master, 
perfectly respectful, yet with no reserve and nothing forced in 
their intercourse. Tom has clearly abandoned the old theory of 
“natural enemies” in this case at any rate. 

But it is time to listen to what they are saying, and see what 
we can gather out of it. 

“I don’t object to your theory,” says the master, “and I allow 
you have made a fair case for yourself. But now, in such books 
as Aristophanes for instance, you’ve been reading a play this half 
with the Doctor, haven’t you ? ” 

“Yes, the Knights,” answered Tom. 

“Well, I’m sure you would have enjoyed the wonderful humour 
of it twice as much if you had taken more pains with your scholar- 
ship.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t believe any boy in the form enjoyed the 
sets-to between Cleon and the Sausage-seller more than I did — 
eh, Arthur?” said Tom, giving him a stir with his foot. 

“Yes, I must say he did,” said Arthur. “I think, sir, you’ve 
hit upon the wrong book there.” 


15-2 
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‘‘Not a bit of it,” said the master. “Why, in those^yery passages 
of arms, how can you thoroughly appreciate them unless you are 
master of the weapons? and the weapons are the language which 
you. Brown, have never half worked at; and so, as I say, you must 
have lost all the delicate shades of meaning which make the best 
part of the fun.” 

“Oh ! well played — bravo, Johnson ! ” shouted Arthur, dropping 
his bat and clapping furiously, and Tom joined in with a “bravo 
Johnson!” which might have been heard at the chapel. 

“Eh? what was it? I didn’t see,” inquired the master; “they 
only got one run I thought ? ” * 

“No, but such a ball, three-quarters length and coming straight 
for his leg bail. Nothing but that turn of the wrist could have 
saved him, and he drew it away to leg for a safe one. Bravo, 
Johnson!” 

“How well they are bowling though,” said Arthur; “they don’t 
mean to be beat, I can see.” 

“There now,” struck in the master, “you see that’s just what 
I have been preaching this half-hour. The delicate play is the 
true thing. I don’t understand cricket, so I don’t enjoy those 
fine draws which you tell me are the best play, though when you 
or Raggles hit a ball hard away for six I am as delighted as any 
one. Don’t you see the analogy?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom, looking lip roguishly, “I see; only 
the question remains whether I should have got most good by 
understanding Greek particles or cricket thoroughly. I’m such a 
thick, I never should have had time for both.” 

“I see you are an incorrigible,” said the master with a chuckle, 
“but I refute you by an example. Arthur there has taken in 
Greek and cricket too.” 

“Yes, but no thanks to him; Greek came natural to him. Why, 
when he first came I remember he used to read Herodotus for 
pleasure as I did Don Quixote, and couldn’t have made a false 
concord if he’d tried ever so hard— and then I looked after his 
cricket.” 

“Out! Bailey has given him out — do you see, Tom?” cries 
Arthur. “How foolish of them to run so hard.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, he has played very well. Whose turn 
is it to go in?” 
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“I don’t know; they’ve got your list in the tent.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said Tom, rising; but at this moment Jack 
Raggles and two or three more come running to the island moat. 

“Oh, Brown, mayn’t I go in next?” shouts the Swiper. 

“Whose name is next on the list?” says the Captain. 

“Winter’s, and then Arthur’s,” answers the boy who carries it; 
“but there are only twenty-rsix runs to get, and no time to lose. 
I heard Mr Alslabie say that the stumps must be drawn at a 
quarter-past eight exactly.” 

“Oh, do let the Swiper go in,” chorus the boys; so Tom yields 
against his better judgment. 

“I dare say now I’ve lost the match by this nonsense,” he says 
as he sits down again; “they’ll be sure to get Jack’s wicket in 
three or four minutes; however, you’ll have the chance, sir, of 
seeing a hard hit or two,” adds he smiling and turning to the 
master. 

“Come, none of your irony. Brown,” answers the master. “I’m 
beginning to understand the game scientifically. What a noble 
game it is too.” 

“Isn’t it? But it’s more than a game. It’s an institjition,” 
said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Arthur, “the birthright of British boys old and 
young, as habeas corpus and trial by jury are of British men.” 

“The discipline and reliance on one another which it teaches is 
so valuable I think,” went on the master, “it ought to be such 
an unselfish game. It merges the individual in the eleven; he 
doesn’t play that he may win, but that his side may.” 

“That’s very true,” said Tom, “and that’s why foot-ball and 
cricket, now one comes to think of it, are such much better games 
than fives’ or hare-and-hounds, or any others where the object 
is to come in first or to win for oneself, and not that one’s side 
may win.” 

“And then the Captain of the eleven!” said the master, “what 
a post is his in our School-world ! almost as hard as the Doctor’s; 
requiring skill and gentleness and firmness, and I know not what 
other rare qualities.” 

“Which don’t he wish he may get?” said Tom laughing; “at 
any rate he hasn’t got them yet, or he wouldn’t have been such 
a flat to-night as to let Jack Raggles go in out of his turn.” 
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‘‘Ah! the Doctor never would have done that,” said Arthur, 
demurely. “Tom, you’ve a great deal to learn yet in the art of 
ruling.” 

“Well, I wish you’d tell the Doctor so then, and get him to let 
me stop till I’m twenty. I don’t want to leave, I’m sure.” 

“What a sight it is,” broke in the master, “the Doctor as a 
ruler. Perhaps ours is the only little corner of the British Empire 
which is thoroughly wisely and strongly ruled just now. I’m 
more and more thankful every day of my life that I came here 
to be under him.” 

“So am I, I’m fure,” said Tom; “and more and more sorry 
th^t I’ve got to leave.” 

“Every place and thing one sees here reminds one of some 
wise act of his,” went on the master. “This island now — ^you 
remember the time. Brown, when it was laid out in small gardens, 
and cultivated by frost-bitten fags in February and March?” 

“Of course I do,” said Tom; “didn’t I hate spending two hours 
in the afternoons grubbing in the tough dirt with the stump of a 
fives’ bat? But turf-cart was good fun enough.” 

“ I dare say it was, but it was always leading to fights with the 
townspeople; and then the stealing flowers out of all the gardens 
in Rugby for the Easter show was abominable.” 

“Well, so it was,” said Tom looking down, “but we fags couldn’t 
help ourselves. But what has that to do with the Doctor’s 
ruling?” 

“A great deal, I think,” said the master; “what brought island- 
fagging to an end?” 

“Why, the Easter Speeches were put off till Midsummer,” said 
Tom, “and the sixth had the gymnastic poles put up here.” 

“Well, and who changed the time of the Speeches, and put the 
idea of gymnastic poles into the heads of their worships the 
sixth form?” said the master. 

“The Doctor, I suppose,” said Tom. “I never thought of that.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said the -master, “or else, fag as you 
were, you would have shouted with the whole school against 
putting down old customs. And that’s the way that all the Doctor’s 
reforms have been carried out when he has been left to himself — 
quietly and naturally, putting a good thing in the place of a bad, 
and letting the bad die out; no wavering and no hurry — the best 
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thing that could be done for the time being, and patience for the 
rest.” 

‘‘Just Tom’s own way,” chimed in Arthur, nudging Tom with 
his elbow, “driving a naJJ where it will go”; to which allusion 
Tom answered by a sly kick. 

“Exactly so,” said the master, innocent of the allusion and 
bye-play. 

Meantime Jack Raggles, with his sleeves tucked up above his 
great brown elbows, scorning pads and gloves, has presented 
himself at the wicket; and having rim one for a forward drive 
of Johnson’s, is about to receive his first ball. There are only 
twenty-four runs to make, and four wickets to down, a winning 
match if they play decently steady. The ball is a very swift one, 
and rises fast, catching Jack on the outside of the thigh, and 
bounding away as if from india-rubber, while they run two for a 
leg-bye amidst great applause, and shouts from Jack’s many 
admirers. The next ball is a beautifully pitched ball for the outer 
stump, which the reckless and unfeeling Jack catches hold of, 
and hits right round to leg for five, while the applause becomes 
deafening: only seventeen runs to get with four wickets — the 
game is all but ours! 

It is over now, and Jack walks swaggering^ about his wicket, 
with the bat over his shoulder, while Mr Aislabie holds a short 
parley with his men. Then the cover-point hitter, that cunning 
man, goes on to bowl slow twisters. Jack waves his hand trium- 
phantly towards the tent, as much as to say, “See if I don’t finish 
it all off now in three hits.” 

Alas, my son Jack! the enemy is too old for thee. The first ball 
of the over Jack steps out and meets, swiping with all his force. 
If he had only allowed for the twist ! but he hasn’t, and so the 
ball goes spinning up straight into the air, as if it would never 
come down again. Away runs Jack, shouting and trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, but the bowler runs steadily under it, judging 
every spin, and calling out “I have it,” catches it, and playfully 
pitches it on to the back of the stalwart Jack, who is departing 
with a rueful countenance. 

‘ “I knew how it would be,” says Tom, rising. “Come along, 
;the game’s getting very serious.” 

! So they leave the island and go to the tent, and after deep con- 
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sultation Arthur is sent in, and goes off to the wicket with a last 
exhortation from Tom, to play steady and keep his bat straight. 
To the suggestions that Wintef is the best bat left, Tom only 
replies, “Arthur is the steadiest, and Jphnson will make the runs 
if the wicket is only kept up.’’ 

“I am surprised to see Arthur in the eleven,” said the master, 
as they stood together in front of the dense crowd, which was 
now closing in round the ground. 

“Well, I’m not quite sure that he ought to be in for his play,” 
said Tom, “ but I couldn’t help putting him in. It will do him so 
much good, and you can’t think what I owe him.” 

The master sndBci. The clock strikes eight, and the whole field 
becomes fevered with excitement. Arthur, after two narrow 
escapes, scores one; and Johnson gets the ball. The bowling and 
fielding are superb, and Johnson’s batting worthy the occasion. 
He makes here a two and there a one, managing to keep the ball 
to himself, and Arthur backs up and runs perfectly: only eleven 
runs to make now, and the crowd scarcely breathe. At last 
Arthur gets the ball again, and actually drives it forward for two, 
and feels prouder than when he got the three best prizes, at 
hearing Tom’s shout of joy, “Well played^ well played, young ’un ! ” 

But the next b^l is too much foi? a young hand, and his bails 
fly different wi^s. Nile runs to make, and two wickets to go 
down — it is too*tnuch for human nerves. n 

Before Winter ca^ get in, the omnibus which is to take the 
Lords’ men to the train pulls up at the side of the close, and 
Mr Aislabie and Tom consult, and give out that the stumps will 
be drawn after the next over. And so ends the great match. 
Winter and Johnson carry out their bats, and, it being a one 
day’s match, the Lords’ men are declared the winners, they having 
scored the most in the first innings. 

But such a defeat is a victory; so think Tom and all the School 
eleven, as .they accompany their conquerors to the omnibus, and 
send them off with three ringing cheers, after Mr Aislabie has 
shaken hands all round, saying to Tom, “I must compliment you, , 
sir, on your eleven, and I hope we shall have you for a member : 
if you come up to town.” 

As Tom and the rest of the eleven were turning back into the 
close, and everybody was beginning to cry out for another country 
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dance, encouraged by the success of the night before, the young 
master, who was just leaving the close, stopped him, and asked 
him to come up to tea at half-p^st eight, adding, “I won’t keep 
you more than half-an-hour, and ask Arthur to come up too.” 

‘‘I’ll come up with you directly if you’ll let me,” said Tom, 
“for I feel rather melancholy, and notfe quite up to the country 
' dance and supper with the rest.” 

“Do by all means,” said the master, “I’ll wait here for you.” 

So Tom went off to get his boots and things from the tent, to 
tell Arthur of the invitation, and to speak to his second in com- 
mand about stopping the dancing and shuttiM up the close as 
soon as it grew dusk. Arthur promised to fcSfew as soon as he 
had had a dance. So Tom handed his things over to the man in 
charge of the tent, and walked quietly away to the gate where 
the master was waiting, and the two took their way together up 
the Hillmorlpn road. 

Of course they found the master’s house locked up, and all the 
servants away in the close, about this time no doubt footing it 
away on the grass with extreme delight to themselves, ^nd in 
utter oblivioit of the unfortunate bachelor their master, whose 
one enjoyment in the shape of meals was his “dish of tea” (as our 
grandmothers called it) in th« evening; «nd th^j? phrase was apt 
in his case, for he always poured his out into ^ saucer before 
drinking. Great wgfs the good man’s horror at binding himself 
shut out of his own house. Had he been ^ione he would have 
treated it as a matter of course, and would have strolled con- 
tentedly up and down his gravel-walk until some one came home; 
but he was hurt at the stain on his character of host, especially 
as the guest was a pupil. However, the guest seemed to think it 
a great joke, and presently, as they polced about round the house, 
mounted a wall from which he could reach a passage window: 
the window, as it turned out, was not bolted, so in another minute 
Tom was in the house and down at the front door, which he 
opened from inside. The master chuckled grimly at this burglarious 
entry, and insisted on leaving the hall-door and two of the front 
windows open, to frighten the truants on their return; and then 
the two set about foraging for tea, in which operation the master 
was much at fault, having the faintest possible idea of where to 
find anything, and being moreover wondrously short-sighted; but 
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Tom by a sort of instinct knew the right cupboards in the kitchen 
and pantry, and soon managed to place on the snuggery table 
better materials for a meal tkan had appeared there probably 
during the reign of his tutor, who was then and there initiated, 
amongst other things, into the excellence of that mysterious 
condiment, a dripping cake. The cake was newly baked, and all 
rich and flaky; Tom had found it reposing in the cook’s private 
cupboard, awaiting her return; and as a warning to her they 
finished it to the last crumb. The kettle sang away merrily on the 
hob of the snuggery, for, notwithstanding the time of year, they 
lighted a fire, throwing both the windows wide open at the same 
time; the heap of books and papers were pushed away to the 
other end of the table, and the great solitary engraving of King’s 
College Chapel over the mantelpiece looked less stiff than usual, 
as they settled themselves down in the twilight to the serious 
drinking of tea. 

After some talk on the match, and other indifferent subjects, 
the conversation came naturally back to Tom’s approaching 
departure, over which he began again to make his moan. 

‘Well, we shall all miss you quite as much as you will miss us,” 
said the master. “You are the Nestor of the School now, are 
you not?” 

“Yes, ever since East left,” answered Tom. 

“By-the-bye, have you heard from him?” 

“‘Yes, I had a letter in February, just before he started for 
India to join his regiment.” 

“He will make a capital officer.” 

“Aye, won’t he!” said Tom, brightening; “no fellow could 
handle boys better, and I suppose soldiers are very like boys. 
And he’ll never tell them to go where he won’t go himself. No 
mistake about that — a braver fellow never walked.” 

“His year in the sixth will have taught him a good deal that 
will be useful to him now.” 

“ So it will,” said Tom, staring into the fire. “ Poor dear Harry,” 
he went on, “how well I remember the day we were put out of 
the twenty. How he rose to the situation, and burnt his cigar- 
cases, and gave away his pistols, and pondered on the constitu- 
tional authority of the sixth, and his new duties to the Doctor, 
and the fifth form, and the fags. Aye, and no fellow ever acted 
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up to them better, though he was always a people’s man — for the 
fags, and against constituted authorities. He couldn’t help that, 
you know. I’m sure the Doctor must have liked him?” said 
Tom, looking up inquiringly. 

“The Doctor sees the good in every one, and appreciates it,” 
said the master dogmatically; “but I hope East will get a good 
colonel. He won’t do if he can’t respect those above him. How 
long it took him even here, to learn the lesson of obeying.” 

“Well, I wish I were alongside of him,” said Tom. “If I can’t 
be at Rugby I want to be at work in the world, and not dawdling 
away three years at Oxford.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ at work in the world ’ ? ” said the niaster, 
pausing, with his lips close to his saucerful of tea, and peering at 
Tom over it. 

“Well, I mean real work; one’s profession; whatever one will 
have really to do; and make one’s living by. I want to be doing 
some real good, feeling that I am not only at play in the world,” 
answered Tom, rather puzzled to find out himself what he really 
did mean. 

“You are mixing up two very different things in your head, 
I think, Brown,” said the master, putting down his empty saucer, 
“and you ought to get clear about them. You talk of ‘working 
to get your living,’ and ‘doing some real good in the world,’ in 
the same breath. Now you may be getting a very good living in 
a profession, and yet doing no good at all in the world, but quite 
the contrary, at the same time. Keep the latter before you as 
your one object, and you will be right, whether you make a living 
or not; but if you dwell on the other, you’ll very likely drop into 
mere money-making, and let the world take care of itself for good 
or evil. Don’t be in a hurry about finding your work in the world 
for yourself; you are not old enough to judge for yourself yet, 
but just look about you in the place y®u find yourself in, and try 
to make things a little better and honester there. You’ll find 
plenty to keep your hand in at Oxford, or wherever else you go. 
And don’t be led away to think this part of the world important, 
and that unimportant. Every corner of the world is important. 
No man knows whether this part or that is most so, but every 
man may do some honest work in his own corner.” And then the 
good man went on to talk wisely to Tom of the sort of work which 
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he might take up as an undergraduate; and warned him of the 
prevalent University sins, and explained to him the many and 
great differences between University and School life; till the 
twilight changed into darkness, and they heard the truant servants 
stealing in by the back entrance. 

“I wonder where Arthur can be,” said Tom at last, looking 
at his watch; “why, it’s nearly half-past nine already.” 

“Oh, he is comfortably at supper with the eleven, forgetful of 
his oldest friends,” said the master. “Nothing has given me 
greater pleasure,” he went on, “than your friendship for him, it 
has been the making of you both.” 

“Of me, at any rate,” answered Tom; “I should never have 
been here now but for him. It was the luckiest chance in the 
world that sent him to Rugby, and made him my chum.” 

“Why do you talk of lucky chances ? ” said the master; “ I don’t 
know that there are any such things in the world; at any rate 
there was neither luck nor chance in that matter.” 

Tom looked at him inquiringly, and he went on. “Do you 
remember when the Doctor lectured you and East at the end of 
one half-year, when you were in the shell, and had been getting 
into all sorts of scrapes ? ” 

“Yes, well enough,” said Tom, “it was the half-year before 
Arthur came.” 

“Exactly so,” answered the master. “Now I was with him a 
few minutes afterwards, and he was in great distress about you 
two. And, after some talk, we both agreed that you in particular 
wanted some object in the School beyond games and mischief, 
for it was quite clear that you never would make the regular 
school work your first object. And so the Doctor, at the beginning 
of the next half-year, looked out the best of the new boys, and 
separated you and East, and put the young boy into your study, 
in the hope that when you had somebody to lean on you, you 
would begin to stand a little steadier yourself, and get manliness 
and thoughtfulness. And I can assure you, he has watched the 
experiment ever since with great satisfaction. Ah! not one of 
you boys will ever know the anxiety you have given him, or the 
care with which he has watched over every step in your school 
lives.” 

Up to this time Tom had never wholly given in to, or understood 
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the Doctor. At first he had thoroughly feared him. For some 
years, as I have tried to show, he had learnt to regard him with 
love and respect, and to think him a very gresrt and wise and good 
man. But, as regarded his own position in the school, of which he 
was no little proud, Tom had no idea of giving any one credit for 
it but himself; and, truth to tell, was a very self-conceited young 
gentleman on the subject. He was wont to boast that he had 
fought his own way fairly up the School, and had never made up 
to, or been taken up by any big fellow or master, and that it was 
now quite a different place from what it was when he first came. 
And indeed, though he didn’t actually boast of it, yet in his 
secret soul he did to a great extent believe, that the great reform 
in the School had been owing quite as much to himself as to any 
one else. Arthur, he acknowledged, had done him good, and 
taught him a good deal, so had other boys in different ways; but 
they had not had the same means of influence on the School in 
general; and as for the Doctor, why he was a splendid master, 
but every one knew that masters could do very little out of school 
hours. In short, he felt on terms of equality with his chief, so far 
as the social state of the School was concerned, and thought that 
the Doctor would find it no easy matter to get on without him. 
Moreover, his school Toryism was still strong, and he looked still 
with some jealousy on the Doctor, as somewhat of a fanatic in 
the matter of change; and thought it very desirable for the School 
that he should have some wise person (such as himself) to look 
sharply after vested School-rights, and see that nothing was done 
to the injury of the republic without due protest. 

It was a new light to him to find, that besides teaching the 
sixth, and governing and guiding the whole School, editing classics, 
and writing histories, the great Head-master had found time in 
those busy years to watch over the career, even of him, Tom 
Brown, and his particular friends, — and, no doubt, of fifty other 
boys at the same time; and all this without taking the least credit 
to himself, or seeming to know, or let any one else know, that he 
ever thought particularly of any boy at all. 

However, the Doctor’s victory was complete from that moment 
over Tom Brown at any rate. He gave way at all points, and the 
enemy marched right over him, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
the land transport corps, and the camp followers. It had taken 
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eight long years to do it, but now it was done thoroughly, and 
there wasn’t a corner of him left which didn’t believe in the 
Doctor. Had he returned to school again, and the Doctor begun 
the half-year by abolishing fagging, and foot-ball, and the 
Saturday half-holiday, or all or any of the most cherished school 
institutions, Tom would have supported him with the blindest 
faith. And so, after a half confession of his previous' shortcomings, 
and sorrowful adieus to his tutor, from whom he received two 
beautifully-bound volumes of the Doctor’s Sermons as a parting 
present, he marched down to the School-house, a hero-worshipper, 
who would have satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself. 

There he found the eleven at high jinks after supper. Jack 
Raggles shouting comic songs, and performing feats of strength; 
and was greeted by a chorus of mingled remonstrance at his 
desertion, and joy at his reappearance. And falling in with the 
humour of the evening, was soon as great a boy as all the rest; 
and at ten o’clock was chaired round the quadrangle, on one of 
the hall benches borne aloft by the eleven, shouting in chorus, 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow,” while old Thomas, in a melting 
mood, and the other School-house servants stood looking on. 

And the next morning after breakfast he squared up all the 
cricketing accounts, went round to his tradesmen and other 
acquaintance, and said his hearty good-byes; and by twelve 
o’clock was in the train, and away for London, no longer a school- 
boy, and divided in his thoughts between hero-worship, honest 
regrets over the long stage of his life which was now slipping out 
of sight behind him, and hopes and resolves for the next stage, 
upon which he was entering with all the confidence of a young 
traveller. 

II 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 

Loved deeplier, darklier understood ; 

Behold, 1 dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. — Tennyson. 

In the summer of 1842, our hero stopped once again at the 
well-known station; and, leaving his bag and fishing-rod with a 
porter, walked slowly and sadly up towards the town. It was now 
July. He had rushed away from Oxford the moment that term 
was over, for a fishing ramble in Scotland with two college friends, 
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and had been for three weeks living on oatcake, mutton-hams, 
and whiskey, in the wildest parts of Skye. They had descended 
one sultry evening on the little inn at Kyle Rhea ferry, and while 
Tom and another of the party put their tackle together and began 
exploring the stream for a sea-trout for supper, the third stroSed 
into the house to arrange for their entertainment. Presently he 
came out in a loose blouse and slippers, a short pipe in his mouth, 
and an old newspaper in his hand, and threw himself on the 
heathery scrub, which met the shingle within easy hail of the 
fishermen. There he lay, the picture of free-and-easy, loafing, 
hand-to-mouth young England, ‘improving his mind,’ as he 
shouted to them, by the perusal of the fottnight-old weekly paper, 
soiled with the marks of toddy-giasses and tobacco ashes, the 
legacy of the last traveller, which he had hunted out from the 
kitchen of the little hostelry, and being a youth of a communi- 
cative turn of mind, began imparting the contents to the fishermen 
as he went along. 

“What a bother they are making about these wretched corn 
laws; here’s three or four columns full of nothing but sliding 
scales and fixed duties. — ^Hang this tobacco, it’s always going 
out! — ^Ah, here’s something better — a splendid match between 
Kent and England, Brown! Kent winning by three wickets. 
Felix fifty-six runs without a chance, and not out!” 

Tom, intent on a fish which had risen at him twice, answered 
only with a grunt. 

“Anything about the Goodwood?” called out the third man. 

“Rory-o-more drawn. Butterfly colt amiss,” shouted the 
student. 

“Just my luck,” grumbled the inquirer, jerking his flies off 
the water, and throwing again with a heavy sullen splash, and 
frightening Tom’s fish. 

“I say, can’t you throw lighter over there? we ain’t fishing for 
grampuses,” shouted Tom across the stream. 

“Hullo, Brown! here’s something for you,” called out the 
reading man next moment. “Why, your old master, Arnold of 
Rugby, is dead.” 

Tom’s hand stopped half-way in his cast, and his line and flies 
went all tangling round and round his rod; you might have 
knocked him over with a feather. Neither of his companions 
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took any notice of him luckily; and with a violent effort he set to 
work mechanically to disentangle his line. He felt completely 
car^'ied off his moral and intellectual legs, as if he had lost his 
standing-point in the invisible world. Besides which, the deep 
loving loyalty which he felt for his old leader made the shock 
intensely painful. It was the first great wrench of his life, the 
first gap which the angel Death had made in his circle, and he felt 
numbed, and beaten down, and spiritless. Well, well! I believe 
it was good for him and for many others in like case; who had to 
learn by that loss, that the soul of man cannot stand or lean upon 
any human prop, however strong, and wise, and good; but, that 
Up upon whom alone it can stand and lean will knock away all 
such props in His own wise and merciful way, until there is no 
ground or stay left but Himself, the Rock of Ages, upon whom 
alone a sure foundation for every soul of man is laid. 

As he wearily laboured at his line, the thought struck him, 
^‘it may all be false, a mere newspaper lie,” and he strode up to 
the recumbent smoker. 

‘‘Let me look at the paper,” said he. 

“Nothing else in it,” answered the other, handing it up to 
him listlessly. “Hullo, Brown! what’s the matter, old fellow — 
ain’t you well?” 

“V^ere is it?” said Tom, turning over the leaves, his hands 
trembling, and his eyes swimming, so that he could not read. 

“What? What are you looking for?” said his friend, jumping 
up and looking over his shoulder. 

“That — about Arnold,” said Tom. 

“Oh here,” said the other, putting his finger on the paragraph. 
Tom read it over and over again; there could be no mistake of 
identity, though the account was short enough. 

“Thank you,” said he at last, dropping the paper, “I shall go 
for a walk: don’t you and Herbert wait supper for me.” And away 
he strode, up over the moor at the back of the house, to be alone, 
and master his grief if possible. 

His friend looked after him, sympathizing and wondering, and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, walked over to Herbert. After 
a short parley they walked together up to the house. 

“I’m afraid that confounded newspaper has spoiled Brown’s 
fun for this trip.” 
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‘‘How odd that he should be so fond of his old master,” said 
Herbert. Yet they also were both public-school men. 

The two, however, notwithstanding Tom’s prohibition, waited 
supper for him, and had everything ready when he came back 
some half-an-hour afterwards. But he could not join in their 
cheerful talk, and the party was soon silent, notwithstanding the 
efforts of all three. One thing only had Tom resolved, and that 
was that he couldn’t stay in Scotland any longer; he felt an 
irresistible longing to get to Rugby, and then home, and soon 
broke it to the others, who had too much tart to oppose. 

So by daylight the next morning he was marching through 
Ross-shire, and in the evening hit the Caledonian Canal, took the 
next steamer, and travelled as fast as boat and railway could 
carry him to the Rugby station. 

As he walked up to the town he felt shy and afraid of being 
seen, and took the back streets; why, he didn’t know, but he 
followed his instinct. At the School-gates he made a dead pause; 
there was not a soul in the quadrangle — all was lonely, and silent, 
and sad. So with another effort he strode through the quadrangle, 
and into the School-house offices. 

He found the little matron in her room in deep mourning; shook 
her hand, tried to talk, and moved nervously about: she was 
evidently thinking of the same subject as he, but he couldn’t 
begin talking. 

“Where shall I find Thomas?” said he at last, getting 
desperate. 

“In the servants’ hall, I think, sir. But won’t you take any- 
thing?” said the matron, looking rather disappointed. 

“No, thank you,” said he, and strode off again to find the old 
Verger, who was sitting in his little den as of old, puzzling over 
hieroglyphics. 

He looked up through his spectacles, as Tom seized his hand 
and wrung it. 

“Ah! you’ve heard all about it, sir, I see,” said he. 

Tom nodded, and then sat down on the shoe-board, while the 
old man told his tale, and wiped his spectacles, and fairly flowed 
over with quaint, homely, honest sorrow. 

By the time he had done Tom felt much better. 

“Where is he buried, Thomas?” said he at last. 


S. L. R. I. 
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Under the altar in the chapel, sir,” answered Thomas. YouM 
like to have the key, I dare say.” 

Thank you, Thomas — ^Yes, I should very much.” And the 
old man fumbled among his bunch, and then got up, as though 
he would go with him; but after a few steps stopped short, and 
said, “Perhaps you’d like to go by yourself, sir?” 

Tom nodded, and the bunch of keys were handed to him, with 
an injunction to be sure and lock the door after him, and bring 
them back before eight o’clock. 

He walked quickly through the quadrangle and out into the 
close. The longing which had been upon him and driven him 
thus far, like the gad-fly in the Greek legends, giving him no rest 
in ‘mind or body, seemed all of a sudden not to be satisfied, but 
to shrivel up, and pall. “Why should I go on? It’s no use,” he 
thought, and threw himself at full length on the turf, and looked 
vaguely and listlessly at all the well-known objects. There were 
a few of the town boys playing cricket, their wicket pitched on the 
best piece in the middle of the big-side ground, a sin about equal 
to sacrilege in the eyes of a captain of the eleven. He was very 
nearly getting up to go and send them off. “Pshaw! they won’t 
remember me. They’ve more right there than I,” he muttered. 
And the thought that his sceptre had departed, and his mark 
was wearing out, came home to him for the first time, and bitterly 
enough. He was lying on the very spot where the fights came 
off; where he himself had fought six years ago his first and last 
battle. He conjured up the scene till he could almost hear the 
shouts of the ring, and East’s whisper in his ear; and looking 
across the close to the Doctor’s private door, half expected to 
see it open, and the tall figure in cap and gown come striding 
under the elm trees towards him. 

No, no! that sight could never be seen again. There was no 
flag flying on the round tower; the School-house windows were 
all shuttered up : and when the flag went up again, and the shutters 
came down, it would be to welcome a stranger. All that was left 
on earth of him whom he had honoured, was lying cold and still 
under the chapel floor. He would go in and see the place once 
more, and then leave it once for all. New men and new methods 
might do for other people; let those who would worship the rising 
star, he at least would be faithful to the sun which had set. And 
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so he got up, and walked to the chapel door and unlocked it, 
fancying himself the only mourner in all the broad land, and 
feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vestibule, and then paused for a moment 
to glance over the empty benches. His heart was still proud and 
high, and he walked up to the seat which he had last occupied 
as a sixth-form boy, and sat himself down there to collect his 
thoughts. 

And, truth to tell, they needed collecting and setting in order 
not a little. The memories of eight years were all dancing through 
his brain, and carrying him about whither they would; while 
beneath them all, his heart was throbbing with the dull sense of a 
loss that could never be made up to him. The rays of the evening 
sun came solemnly through the painted windows above his head, 
and fell in gorgeous colours on the opposite wall, and the perfect 
stillness soothed his spirit by little and little. And he turned to 
the pulpit, and looked at it, and then leaning forward with his 
head on his hands, groaned aloud. ‘‘ If he could only have seen 
the Doctor again for one five minutes, to have told him all that 
was in his heart, what he owed to him, how he loved and rever- 
enced him, and would by God’s help follow his steps in life and 
death, he could have borne it all without a murmur. But that he 
should have gone away for ever without knowing it all, was too 

much to bear. ” ‘‘But am I sure that he does not know it all? ” 

— ^the thought made him start — “May he not even now be near 
me, in this very chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing as he would 
have me sorrovv^ — as I shall wish to have sorrowed when I shall 
meet him again ? ” 

He raised himself up and looked round; and after a minute 
rose and walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down 
on the very seat which he had occupied on his first Sunday at 
Rugby. And then th^- old memories rushed back again, but 
softened and subdued, and soothing him as he let himself be 
carried away by them. And he looked up at the great painted 
window above the altar, and remembered how when a little boy 
he used to try not to look through it at the elm-trees and the 
rooks, before the painted glass came — and the subscription for 
the painted glass, and the letter he wrote home for money to give 
to it. And there, down below, was the very name of the boy 
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who sat on his right-hand on that first day, scratched rudely in 
the oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old school-fellows; and 
form after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, 
rose up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, 
and what they had felt and were feeling, they who had honoured 
and loved from the first, the man whom he had taken years to 
know and love? Could he not think of those yet dearer to him 
who was gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, and were 
now without a husband or a father ? Then the grief which he began 
to share with others became gentle and holy, and he rose up once 
more, and walked up the steps to the altar; and while the tears 
flowed freely down his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, 
to lay down there his share of a burden which had proved itself 
too heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

Here let us leave him — ^where better could we leave him, than 
at the altar, before which he had first caught a glimpse of the 
glory of his birthright, and felt the drawing of the bond which 
links all living souls together in one brotherhood — at the grave 
beneath the altar of him who had opened his eyes to see that 
glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that moment his soul is 
fuller of the tomb and him who lies there, than of the altar and 
Him of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be gone through, 
I believe, by all young and brave souls, who must win their way 
through hero-worship, to the worship of Him who is the King 
and. Lord of heroes. For it is only through our mysterious human 
relationships, through the love and tenderness and purity of 
mothers, and sisters, and wives, through the strength and courage 
and wisdom of fathers, and brothers, and teachers, that we can 
come to the knowledge of Him, in whom alone the love, and the 
tenderness, and the purity, and the strength, and the courage, and 
the wisdom of all these dwell for ever and ever in perfect fulness. 
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Matthew Arnold (1822-88), eldest son of Dr Arnold of Rugby, was born 
at Laleham on the Thames, and educated at Winchester, Rugby and Oxford. 
He became an inspector of schools and did much for education. His literary 
fame rests upon his poetry and essays, both of which had, and still have, 
much influence. The passage that follows occurs at the beginning of Rugby 
Chapel\ it is a meditation on the character of his father, and says in verse 
what Hughes said in prose at the end of Tom BrowrCs Schooldays. 


RUGBY CHAPEL 
November 1857 

Coldly, sadly descends 
The autumn-evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 
Of wither’d leaves, and the elms, 

Fade into dimness apace. 

Silent; — hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play ! 

llie lights come out in the street. 

In the school-room windows; — but cold, 
Solemn, unlighted, austere. 

Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father ! art laid. 

There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah ! 

That word, gloom,, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 
Of thy radiant vigour, again; 

In the gloom of November we pass’d 
Days not dark at thy side; 

Seasons impair’d not the ray 
Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 

Such thou wast ! and I stand 
In the autumn evening, and think 
Of bygone autumns with thee. 
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Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread. 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen. 
Sudden. For fifteen years. 

We who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 
Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might. 

Bare, unshaded, alone. 

Lacking the shelter of thee. 

O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force. 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar. 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength. 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere. 
Conscious or not of the past. 

Still thou performest the word 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live- 
Prompt, unwearied, as here ! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground. 
Sternly repressest the bad ! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st. 
Succour est ! — this was thy work. 

This was thy life upon earth. 
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H. C. BEECHING 

Henry Charles Beeching (b. 1859), Dean of Norwich 


PRAYERS 
God who created me 

Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free. 

To run, to ride, to swim: 

Not when the sense is dim. 

But now from the lateart of joy, 

I would remember Him : 

Take the thanks of a boy. 

Jesu, King and Lord, 

Whose are my foes to fight. 

Gird me with thy sword 

Swift and sharp and bright. 

Thee would I serve if I might ; 

And conquer if I can, 

From day-dawn till night, 

Take the strength of ^man. 

Spirit of Love and Truth, 

Breathing in grosser clay. 

The light and flame of youth. 

Delight of men in the fray. 

Wisdom in strength’s decay; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free. 
This best gift I pray. 

Take my spirit to Thee, 
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